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PREFACE. 



In" presenting to the public a third volume of sermons, we may 
be permitted to express our gratification at the reception given 
to the former volumes. But for the expressions of favor from so 
many quarters, accompanied by calls for a new series, it is prob- 
able that this book would not have been prepared. The past 
year has been one of extraordinary labors and anxieties for the 
ministry of Eastern Massachusetts. While, from this cause, the 
sermons, in some respects, may have suffered, in others, we trust, 
they have gained, especially in this, — that we have sought to 
infuse into them something of the fervor and the practical direc- 
tion of the great revival. 

It will be noticed that we introduce some new writers. To 
many, they will need no introduction. 

We call attention, also, to the fact that there is no coupling of 
topics in any of the discussions. Each is complete in itself. 
There is a sermon for each lesson. 

In the past, we have been indebted to friends for helpful and 
valuable suggestions. These ^e gratefully acknowledge, and 
respectfully invite new suggestions from pastors and experienced 
Sabbath-school workers, which may aid us still further to im- 
prove the plan of our work. 

Boston, Jan. i, 1878. 
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SERMONS. 



FIRST QUARTER. 



REHOBOAM, FIRST KING OF JUDAH. 

2 ChRON. XII, I. 

^^ And it came to pass, when Rehoboam had established the kingdom^ 
and had strengthened himself^ he forsook the law of the Lord, 
and all Israel with himP 

Individual lives attract and reward attention: hence 
the interest and fascination of fiction and history. What 
others have experienced and done comes to us as a revela- 
tion of a life in which we share, and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we interpret the lives of others as voices addressed 
to ourselves : they speak of good to be gained, of ill to be 
shunned, of laws to be heeded, of a guiding Providence, of 
personal accountability, of future destiny. History, whether 
individual or collective, is not only "philosophy teaching by 
example," but, properly understood, it is the voice of God. 
Inspired history is, as we should expect, luminously instruc- 
tive in its biography. We may not know much of Bible 
characters, but the facts revealed are typical, and carefully 
studied they lack nothing of interest or profit ; nay, they 
surpass all others. This is true of Rehoboam^ the first 
king of yudah. However limited the materials, let us try 
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to reproduce some of the salient features of his instructive 
life. 

I. Its waste of opportunities exceptionally grand, 

1. He was ih^ first king of Judah. Unless forfeited by 
misconduct, special honor and grateful appreciation are the 
inheritance of the founders of a dynasty. Conspicuou 
in time and relative position, they have an acknowledge! 
leadership, though dead for centuries. Though responsible 
for the dismemberment of the grand empire left by Solo- 
mon, Rehoboam might have gathered his small people 
about him in closest, tenderest attachment, as their leader 
in new and untried experiences. * 

2. He inherited institutions and traditions of a prestige 
sacred and commanding. His was the city of David, with 
all its history, radiant with the Divine presence ; his the 
temple, of which God was the architect and his father the 
master builder ; his the unbroken priesthood, exalted to a 
genuine mediatorship between God and his people ; his 
the royal tomb, the interment or non-interment in which 
"was a judgment passed on each successive king as the 
highest honor or deepest disgrace that he could reach " ; 
his all the costly and sacred relics upon which the Queen of 
Sheba looked with amazement ; about himself centred the 
hope of a coming prophet-ruler ; his the sole honor of con- 
tinuing the royal line. , 

3. He was of mature age and superior abilities. For 
orty-one years he had been the king's son, with certain 

prospect of regal station and honors. Doubtless his train- 
ing was in keeping with his origin and destiny. He could 
command. When first on the throne 180,000 warriors 
sprung to his call, for the subjugation of Israel. When 
countermanded by the prophet, he used their willing hands 
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to strengthen himself and establish his kingdom. His 
influence is also seen in the ease with which he led his 
people astray. 

4. He had the best material of all Israel as well. Jero- 
boam and his sons had cast off the Levites from executing 
the priest's office unto the Lord, and they emigrated to 
Jerusalem in a body, " and after them, out of all the tribes 
of Israel, such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of 
Israel, came to Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lord God 
of their fathers." Thus all the land of Canaan was sifted 
for his benefit. 

5. The very smallness of Judah was an element of 
strength. He could and did intrench himself in his cen- 
tral fortress on Zion, and surround himself ' with a chain of 
fortresses mutually supporting from their proximity. His 

' people were homogeneous, and not liable to the jealous 
rivalries which imperilled the ten divisions of Israel. His 
narrower border and his remoteness from the fierce kings 
of Syria reduced the dangers of invasion. 

But alas! the example of Rehoboam reveals the insuf- 
ficiency of opportunities, however golden, to command a 
wise improvement. Let no one excuse an unfaithful and \ 
empty stewardship upon the plea of lack of opportunity. 
If he fails to use the opportunities in hand, it is safe to 
believe that greater and richer ones would be equally 
neglected, and bring added guilt! 

II. His inability to bear prosperity. 

When strengthened in his little kingdom of Judah, he at 
once repeated the folly which had only recently dispos- 
sessed him of the grand unbroken empire left by Solomon. 
Like multitudes, before and since, he was willing to use 
God's help when in extremity, but when successful, when 
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apparently sailing in smooth waters, he and all Israel for- 
sook the law of the Lord. Doubtless the perils of success 
were the more serious for Rehoboam, as they are for all, 
because easy to escape notice. It is the hidden reef upon 
which the noblest ships are stranded : the rock about which 
the ocean swirls and foams is its own signal of alarm. 

Rich trusts inspire a sense of ownership ; simple agency, 
however dependent, beguiles one into notions of authority 
and necessary consequence ; temporary partnership in grand 
enterprises, by magic process, clothes that partnership with 
a fancied responsibility and efficacy of widest reach. When 
life's voyage thus seems to be sweeping grandly forward, 
the current stroijg and smooth, all the winds in our favor, 
our sailing orders of highest authority, and our strong ship 
richly appointed and freighted, then should be the time 
of greatest diligence, of deepest self-searchings, of most 
devout petitions to heaven for light, strength, and all guid- 
ance. How inexplicable that blindness which increases 
with added light, that moral and spiritual weakness which 
grows when supplemented with all Divine help, that confi- 
dence in self built out of dependence and gracious gifts ! 
Rehoboam and his numberless imitators in all time illus- 
trate this. How could he fail to see the strong hand of 
God in the prosperity and in the chastisements of Israel, 
from Abraham's day until his own } and, seeing, how could 
he break loose from that hand, in his place and hour of 
privilege and duty } Questions of this sort might be mul- 
tiplied, but they all suggest the poor material man has 
become, though made in the image of God. Left to him- 
self, he mars and almost ruins the grandest schemes of 
infinite wisdom, and foils the gracious designs of a long- 
suffering God for his own rescue and elevation. 
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Let life's fullest cup of joy and privilege be drained with 
zest, but let close insight of motives, and reverent looking 
to God for guidance and strength, prevent the necessity of 
that cup's removal, and the bitter, remorseful emptiness 
which follows wasted opportunities. The brazen shields 
with which Rehoboam replaced the golden ones of the 
temple, the empty treasure-chests rifled by Egypt's king, 
must have looked sharpest reproach and spoken keenest 
condemnation. Alas, how many have lost golden weapons 
and carry brass, because prosperity brought the high look 
which scorned God, and that selfish indulgence which tram- 
pled on his laws and despised his help ! 

III. Chastisement brought partial repentance and hum ility. 
There is such a thing as " final permanence of character," 
upon which all Divine warnings or dealings are unavailing 
except to harden. Rehohoam and the princes of Judah 
had not reached that state when Shishak came out of 
Egypt with his 1,200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, and 
people without number of the Lubims, Sukkims, and Ethi- 
opians. When the " fenced cities " had all fallen, and Jeru- 
salem was threatened, then Shemaiah, the prophet, found 
the high-headed king ready to heed his warnings. Wax 
melts under the same heat that hardens clay. Woe to the 
heart that hardens, rather than melts, under the heat of 
God's chastisement ! The figure must not mislead. The 
hardening and the hardened heart is not merely passive 
under the heat, like clay, but the permanence of results 
is equal. All moral character is voluntary, but the abso- 
luteness of moral inability is only the measure and result 
of obdurate wilfulness. We are inclined to credit the 
humility of Rehoboam, because it vindicated God in the 
midst of his judgments. He and his princes said, "The 
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Lord is righteous." Their lips, and possibly their hearts, 
may have been free from murmuring when city after city 
crumbled before invading hosts. Repentance is safe to 
the degree in which it acknowledges and enthrones God. 
It is possible for the chastised to gain solace and strength 
in sympathy with the hand that gives the pain. 

We cannot omit passing mention of the superior inheri- 
tance of those who submissively suffer. The tragedy of 
life comes from hopeless, helpless opposition to the irresist- 
ible. When submission is full of glad faith, when loss is 
counted gain, when pain clearly points to bliss, when a 
weary to-day sings of a bright to-morrow, when weights 
are an earnest of wings, — then tears are transfigured, 
weary hands and hearts are swift to do and bear, then 
there is " beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness." 

IV. NeverthelcsSy religion was not its controlling in- 
fluence. Though he never quite cast off God, he ** did evil 
because he fixed not his heart to seek the Lord." When 
the service of God dominates affections, plans, and deeds, 
then and not until then is true and steady progress possi- 
ble. There can be no harmony, no worthy enthusiasm, 
nor any noble elevation to life which enthrones self. That 
life may be charged with important trusts, may be in- 
strumental in results planned of God, and providentially 
wrought, as was Rehoboam's ; but in itself, and for itself, 
there may be only empty failure. We are amazed that 
Rehoboam could have had any other key-note to his life 
than the services of God. His was an unequalled wealth 
of ancestral traditions. The psalms of David should have 
roused his heart and soul to holiest devotion ; the prayer 
of Solomon, not for long life nor for the life of his ene- 
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mies, but for wise discernment, should have re-echoed from 
filial lips; the constant temple ritual, its sacrifices and 
thanksgivings, should have given life and method to holy 
zeal and pure, exultant faith : but for only three short 
years did he " walk in the ways of David and Solomon." 
It was sadly easy for him to copy the spirit of his mothen 
Naamah, the Ammonitess. A life of true godliness is safci 
because of an inward momentum which sweeps past the 
seductions of evil before they have time to effect lodgement 
or leave their stain. The instinct of success, the repulsion 
of purity to any evil presence, the personal loyalty of the 
heart enthroning Christ, the magnetism of holy associations, 
the clear visions of faith, are all vigilant sentinels to sound 
alarm when the enemy approaches and the god of this 
world strives to dethrone Israelis God. But let life float 
idly, like the becalmed ship ; let its plans leave God out of 
sight save as a reliance when in extremity ; let the thoughts 
and passions dally and wanton with forbidden pleasures; 
let Christ and his work appear insignificant and a worn-out 
theme; let eternal verities give place to excitements of 
time and sense, — then any life, however grandly pri\flleged, 
is almost sure of shipwreck and final ruin. Rehoboam 
was a far better man than Ahab. He did not openly 
dethrone God and set up Baal, he did not plan theft and 
murder, as did Israrel's degenerate king : his was the sin 
of worldliness, which, without captivity to gross savage- 
ness, desired to make life a cup to be selfishly drained. 

We live in a time of special peril, because of its wealth of 
opportunity. Never were the resources of the world so 
placed at man's disposal. The race seems to have recently 
come into possession of its inheritance, as does the heir of 
an immeasurable kingdom at his majority. Service for God 
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may mean more, may have a wider rea(*h, than at any previ- 
ous epoch ; almost the round world is neighbor to itself in 
every part ; the repellent pride of heathenism, boastful of its 
antiquity, humbles itself and docilely inquires ; one language 
is making the circuit of the world as the avenue of common 
and modern thought ; and material forces, new and amaz- 
ing, reach out strong, willing hands as voluntary auxiliaries. 
But this wealth of opportunity brings a corresponding peril. 
Nothing but a heart '^ fixed to seek the Lord'' can withstand 
its temptations to indulgence, to pride of power, to high 
looks and vain imaginations. If, however, the kingdom of 
God in Christ commands our full allegiance, our weak 
hands may touch levers and springs which will unloose 
divine forces sure to sweep the world onward and upward. 
But we must pray daily to be kept from temptation to the 
vanity of conscious power, the selfish luxury of mere enjoy- 
ment, or the exaltation of means to ends. It is easy to 
keep to a path which runs between morasses or rocks, 
but it is also easy to quit it where shady groves and bloom- 
ing fragrance and song of birds and mossy banks con- 
trast invitingly with its beaten dust. It is only the soul 
which is fixed supremely in the service of God that follows 
the beaten path of duty, not for a moment caring to leave 
it, and also understanding well that the outlying fragrance 
and joy and beauty, though real where the path is followed, 
would disappear the moment it was abandoned. May this 
age turn away from the shallowness of Rehoboam's life to 
the grand depths of Paul's consecration, which always said, 
" This one thing I do'' 

V. A change of masters for the worse. 

We have noted somewhat the delightful possibilities 
open to Rehoboam as the first king of Judah. Had he 
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rejoiced in serving Jehovah, who had called and guided 
Israel miraculously, and whose purposes of mercy for a 
lost world still honored Judah as their channel, the sun- 
shine of his prosperity would have shone with all gladness 
and true life. That service rejected, there remained for 
him the dreary emptiness of a temple despoiled, fenced 
cities in ruins, and vacant houses whose occupants pined 
in Egyptian captivity. At Thebes, a small edifice south of 
the mammoth temple of Karnac preserves, inside and out- 
side, sculptured traces of Shishak, the Egyptian conqueror, 
whose invading hosts humbled and punished Judah's first 
king. They are the only alliision to Jewish history on 
Egyptian monuments, but there they stand unmistakable. 
Both with colossal proportions, the god Ammon meets the 
king, each holding in hand a train of captives by strings 
about their necks. Those led by the former are of lesser 
size, and eleven are inscribed with names of their cities in 
the south of Judah, including some Canaanite towns in the 
northern kingdom. ChampolUon thought the third from 
Ammon's hand bore the name of King of yudah. This is 
disputed, but other Jewish names and Jewish physiognomy 
are beyond dispute. More than mere antiquarian interest 
clusters about this fulfilment, recorded by heathen handsi 
of the word of the Lord to Shemaiah : " Nevertheless they 
shall be his servants ; that they may know my service and 
the service of the kingdoms of the countries." (v. 8.) 

This change of masters, and opportunity to compare 
their respective service, which was thus true of Rehoboam, 
has a perfect parallel in the lives of all wanderers from 
God. Man will have some master, and he cuts loose from 
glad allegiance to God — the only true • liberty — only to 
give servile obedience to a tyrant. 
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• 

It is one of the reassuring signs of progress to-day that 
man as an individual — his rights, his essential worth, and 
dignity — is valued and talked about more than the collec- 
tive State or nation ; but a danger lurks in the shadow of 
the gain. That individuality is in danger of becoming 
overweening and imperious. The e^o may, and sometimes 
does, glory in a self-sufficiency that looks almost patroniz- 
ingly upon the Divine existence, or denies it altogether. 
When anarchy comes to the State, the nation bleeds at 
every pore. So the individual casts off the government of 
God, only to find himself in a captivity mortally cruel. The 
service of God may cost effort, but it is effort in the high- 
est interests of him who makes it. Temperance may cost 
something in the way of self-denial ; but what ruinous costs 
are thereby prevented, what largess of glad experience 
rewards the self-denial ! Virtue is ti queen whose subjects 
note her faintest wish, but their service is perfect liberty. 
It springs from the gladness of pure hearts, and knows no 
compulsion but sweet willingness. 

The story of the first king of Judah should shine a 
beacon-light to all time. Looking upon it, the prospered 
should walk softly, remembering the accountability which 
goes with exalted stewardship ; the tempted should pierce 
the gilded, hollow, though alluring mockery of sin, and 
cling with glad allegiance to the God of their fathers ; the 
chastised should humble themselves and look for safe land- 
marks and a true course, never resting until they find and 
take fast hold of the hand of God. Then brief life will 
expand with eternal fruitage, then human agency will be 
essentially divine, and earth be transfigured as the vestibule 
of heaven. 
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ASA, FAITHFUL TO HIS GOD. 

2 ChRON. XIV, 2, 4. 

" And Asa did that which was good and right in the eyes of the Lord 
his God; and commanded Judah to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers?'* 

We have watched the steady fall of the kingdom of 
Israel. Judah also began in shame and ended in disaster, 
but its shame was not so unmixed nor its disaster so com- 
plete. The reason for this better fate is suggested in our 
text : the saving influence of good men interposed to hold 
the people to God and prosperity. Asa was the first of 
these, — a blessing to his subjects, an example and encour- 
agement to good kings after him. 

Our lesson presents Asa as the righteous leader of his 
people. 

I. Asa reformed the religion of Judah. Like Gideon, 
he began his rule with a bold attack upon the popular idol- 
atry. The worship of Baal and Ashtoreth had clung to the 
people ever since they met it when entering Canaan, in 
spite of God's warning that for this very sin the inhabi- 
tants were cast out before them. In recent years Solomon 
had patronized it, Rehoboam encouraged, and Abijah con- 
firmed it ; and under these royal leaders Judah had become 
fascinated with its worship and debauched with its hideous 
vice. But the reformer's axe went crashing through the 
groves, the idols blazed in the valley of Kidron, and the 
king now led the nation into that fear of the Lord which 
is clean, enduring forever. He was well named Asa, 

"Physician," "Cure," for he healed the hurt of his people. 

2 
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We hear of no resistance to his vigorous measures. No 
doubt there were laments and anger and curses, there 
may have been whisperings of rebellion ; but the con- 
science of the nation yet answered to the conscience of 
the king : " the land was quiet before him." 

2. Asa advanced the material prosperity of Judah. In 
the ten years of rest which God gave him, "he built 
fenced cities, with walls and towers, gates and bars," to pro- 
tect them from Israel on the north and Egypt on the south. 
This latter nation had long since recovered from its subjec- 
tion in Solomon's time, and was now leagued with Jeroboam. 
Only a few years before, Shishak, its king, had captured 
Jerusalem, and pillaged its temples and palaces. Asa was 
threatened with a like invasion by " Zerah, the Ethiopian," 
in whom many scholars find an Egyptian king with an 
Egyptian army. They poured up through the land of the 
Philistines, overwhelming all resistance at the frontier, 
and approached the capital. It was a huge mass, — "a 
thousand thousand," the chronicler puts it, — made up of 
.the seasoned veterans of the Nile, fierce mercenaries from 
the Libyan desert, and wild hordes of plundering Arabs, 
supported by the magnificent cavalry and dreaded chariots 
which had so often made Israel tremble. Asa had but half 
this multitude ; but we forget their smaller numbers and 
poorer equipment as we find the king, like Gideon once 
more, turning to heaven for help. The honor of Jehovah 
has been his first care; He will defend him when fenced 
cities have fallen. " And Asa cried unto the Lord his God, 
and said. Lord, it is nothing with thee to help whether with 
many or with them that have no power. Help us, O Lord, 
for we rest in thee, and in thy name we go against this mul- 
titude. O Lord, thou art our God ; let not man prevail 
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agains.t thee." Then follows the greatest victory in the his- 
tory of Judah or Israel, the only instance in which they 
defeated either of the great powers around in open fight. 
Here was no open miracle as at other times, no hail or fire 
or pestilence or angelic host ; but as they charged down the 
hillsides, God was courage in their hearts and strength in 
their arms, and the Ethiopians fled, never to reappear. Asa 
had led the people 'into such a trustful obedience to God 
that lie could use them for His J)ivine purpose. It is good 
to have God work for us, it is better to have Him work 
through us ; for this shows that we are fit agents for 
heavenly forces. 

Passing now to determine the nature and the extent of 
Asa*s influence, we find the cause of his success in his piety. 
He was a sound reformer, an able king, and a successful 
soldier, because he was faithful to his God. " He did that 
which was right, and commanded the people to serve the 
Lord." So, too, his best work for his subjects was upon 
their characters. By making them faithful to God, he made 
them united, loyal, and victorious. He had that highest 
statesmanship which sees that the material prosperity of a 
native can be secured only through moral soundness. Fort- 
resses cannot save a rotten state ; riches cannot maintain 
it. ** The wealth of a nation is in its citizens," and is to be 
rated in virtues, not in dollars. 

Asa's influence was most important and enduring. He 
ascended the throne at a crisis in the nation's history. 
Israel was already twenty years along in its fatal transgres- 
sion, and Judah was hastening after it. His father and 
grandfather had forsaken the righteousness of David and 
perpetuated the iniquity of Solomon, rather than his splen- 
dor or his wisdom. Had the succeeding reign of forty-one 
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years followed the same course, we must believe that the 
current'toward wickedness would have been set past turn- 
ing. Had Asa been like Jeroboam, Judah would have 
gone down like Israel. In the latter state, not a king was 
steadily loyal to Jehovah ; in the former, though twelve of 
its monarchs did evil, their combined rule was but one 
hundred and thirty years, while eight kings who did right 

* 

reigned two hundred and sixty years. It was this power 
for righteousness which preserved Judah independent for 
nearly a century and a half after Israel was blotted out ; it 
held the throne always for the seed of David, while nine 
different families ruled the distracted nation at its side, 
and seven kings sat on the throne during Asa's single 
reign ; it is this, indeed, which has sustained the vigor of 
its people till to-day, when from them the oldest Christian 
state gets its prime minister, and the world its greatest 
banker. Through Asa's faithfulness the old man's dying 
blessing has come to pass : " Judah, thou art he whom thy 
brethren shall praise : thy father's children shall bow down 
before thee, and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be." " For Judah prevailed above his brethren, and of him 
came the chief ruler." 

The Jewish monarchy fell at last, but the real cause for 
which Asa struggled shall never perish. The righteous 
man's highest allegiance and truest service is to that king- 
dom of God which is eternal. If history recorded only the 
fate of earthly dynasties, it would be full of gloom, for it is 
one long tale of disaster; every act in its mighty drama 
is a tragedy ; we see 
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The giant forms of empires on their way 

To ruin ; one by one 

They tower, and they are gone." 
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Of the nations mentioned in the Bible, not one survives ; 
but their exaltation and their downfall alike contribute to 
that divine kingdom which is to fill the whole earth. As 
Asa built himself cities from the ruins of the fortress 
Baasha had raised against him, so from the wrecks of 
human institutions God rescues every righteous act and 
faithful life, to be wrought into His holy city, the new 
Jerusalem. 

He who reads the story of Israel and Judah will mark 
with wonder the controlling power exercised by the king 
upon the religious faith of the nation. If it is written of 
one " He did evil in the sight of the Lord," it is always true 
that " he made Israel to sin." If he worshipped Jehovah, 
his subjects worshipped with him. The character of the 
king decided the character of the people. Asa is an 
example of this authority exercised for good ; his history 
suggests this general subject: 

The saving influence of righteous leaders. 

The power to lead others may come either from external 
circumstances or from personal qualities. Look at both. 

(i.) The influence given by external circumstances. 

Official rank gives authority, Asa did, as king, what he 
could never have accomplished as a private citizen. He 
had direct control over his dependants. The prime minister 
at his side and the groom in the royal stables must bow at 
the altar where the king worshipped. A devout centurion 
will have a devout soldier to wait upon him. A ruler often 
acts for his people. National honesty may hang upon a 
president's veto. The^w^m/ influence of those in high sta- 
tions is wide and strong. Eminence makes example con- 
spicuous. The pure morality of a chief magistrate, the 
consistent religious faith of a senator, bless the whole land. 
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It is the peculiar duty of those in authority to use their 
power in reforming abuses and strengthening virtue in the 
community about them. 

Wealth brings influence. It may be inherited or earned, 
squandered or invested, spent in luxury or in charity, its 
possession gives distinction and its use adds authority. 
Power of any sort will make itself felt, even upon those who 
recognize no dependence upon it, and perhaps no power is so 
easily directed and so widely recognized as that conferred by 
wealth. Without character of its own, it takes and redupli- 
cates the virtuous or vicious influence of him who controls 
it. We know the saving influences of consecrated wealth. 
With it, Arthur Tappan supports Oberlin College, and 
George Peabody plants orphan asylums in London and 
schools throughout our South. The gifts of the rich, and 
stiir more the mites of the poor, have aided religion at 
home, and spread it around the world. It is the fabled 
glory of an ancient king that everything he touched was 
turned to gold : far nobler is the Christian stewardship 
which transforms earthly dross into spiritual life, turning 
that which is a root of all evil and the ruin of many into 
gladness on earth and blessedness in heaven. 

Employers have large opportunity for good, God be 
praised for the corporations that have souls, and remember 
there is an immortal part behind the skilful hand and 
strong arm which they hire! A prominent wholesale mer- 
chant, who was converted during Mr. Finney's work in 
Rochester, used to get all his employees into a back room, 
and plead with them to become Christians. Said one, " I 
have often seen them kneeling in a circle with him, and 
the floor wet with tears about them." Many a counting- 
room, many a store-cellar, has been hallowed by scenes like 
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this. Do all housewives remember the opportunity Christ 
gives them in their kitchens ? Do all teachers perceive 
the height of their calling? Do parents realize that all 
the kings, statesmen, and philosophers in the world cannot 
exert such influence as God grants them over their child's 
tender spirit ? 

(2.) Besides the control given by external circumstances, 
we may notice the influence of personal qualities. Not 
what the man has, but what the man is, makes him a 
leader. 

Jeroboam is an instance in point.' Beginning life as a 
common laborer, he died king of Israel. His first pro- 
motion by- Solomon, his alliance with the king of Egypt, 
the Divine appointment and popular choice of him to the 
throne, seem to have been the reward of his great execu- 
tive ability. This native talent was worth more to him 
than inherited authority to Rehoboam. 

How continually have gifted, accomplished, and learned 
men brought saving help to the church of God throughout 
her history ! How has courage been revived, faith exalted, 
and pride melted by the gift of song alone ! 

There is a subtile, mighty influence which should always 
be consecrated to holy uses, — Popularity y power to win the 
favor of others. It is a sure title to leadership. We all have 
felt it, whether it lie in beauty of feature, grace of manner, 
skill in conversation, or in that rare charm of spirit which 
is none the less effective because indefinable. It helped 
David to his throne, Absalom to his ruin ; and many a 
man since has it blessed or cursed. With the young it is 
almost irresistible. It is fiendish when used for sin, it is 
angelic when consecrated to God. They who have it should 
remember that they may be answerable for many souls. 
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Disciplined character has a peculiar mastery over others 
for good. Its control is quieter and deeper than any we 
have marked ; it is the atmosphere of a soul refined to its 
highest uses. " All high bqauty has a moral element in it. 
Gross and obscure natures, however decorated, seem impure 
shambles ; but character gives splendor to youth, and awe 
to wrinkled skin and gray hairs." God has been at great 
pains to fit souls for this service. We recognize their 
authority in every path of life, but their best work is of the 
unconscious sort : they do most good in the world simply 
by being in it. In the gallery of a college chapel there 
used to sit, on Sabbath days, one of these anointed spirits. 
It was a lady, not young nor' beautiful nor richly dressed ; 
one only saw black garments, and silvery hair around a 
pale, thin face, on which a holy, tender peace always rested. 
Its radiance fell on many a rough boy with unsuspected 
blessing. One poor fellow afterwards said that he endured 
the long wretchedness of his first year only by looking np 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and thinking, " If that sweet lady 
only knew how homesick and desolate I am, I know she 
would love and comfort me." But how could she ever know 
that one mission of the sorrows which made her features 
plain was to keep that boy in college, and thus shape all his 
care'ir.? What glorious, saintly spirits there are in this 
world, whose distinction is not genius nor wit nor pleasant 
friendliness, but a something that does not spring from 
earth nor feed upon its air, — spirits that you cannot ap- 
proach without a sense of unworthiness nor leave without 
a longing to be better, whom for our sakes God has puri- 
fied with fire until His glory is reflected from them ! 

We need not wait for rank or wealth or talent, or even 
for discipline, before we can exert a saving influence over 
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others. Christ was in this world simply to love and to 
save, and no one can have the spirit of Christ without 
having, also, something of his power over other souls. A 
colored lad, in a Southern State, became a Christian. First, 
he must learn to read the Bible ; then he must become 
qualified to teach his people. He was a poor, stunted, 
stupid creature ; but he loved his Master, and no failure 
could discourage him. At last he took a country school, 
and in a single summer, by his devoted labor for their souls, 
won thirty-eight of his pupils to Christ. 

The boys and girls who study about Asa's doing great 
things for God, — reforming a nation's religion and conquer- 
ing its enemies, — should learn that it is not kings alone 
who have the power and responsibility of leaders. They, 
too, can guide others ; and they cannot be good and pure 
and noble — above all, they cannot love Christ truly — with- 
out helping other souls. 

This brings us to our final lesson : T/ie goal of all true 
leading is God. No human guide can be followed wholly. 
Asa sinned in his old age ; but his people were safe if they 
obeyed his command "to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers." We cannot escape the responsibility of influen- 
cing others. Some must follow imperfect leaders or none : 
they see no heavenly vision, they hear no divine voice ; 
they must lay hold on some human friend by their side 
or go unhelped. Solemnly, thankfully, hopefully, we may 
clasp their groping hand, but not to keep it in our own. 
There is but one safe place for it to rest, — the palm 
which was pierced for them. 
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2 ChRON. XV, 12. 

" And they entered into a covenant to seek the Lord God of theif 
fathers with all their heart and with all their souV^ 

This lesson opens to us one of the most delightful scenes 
in the history of Judah, — a repentant people reconciled to 
a forgiving God. It is the more delightful to study because 
our own happy experience has made us acquainted with 
such reformations. They called it '* entering into a cove- 
nant," we name it " a revival " ; they made it a national act, 
we separate it entirely from political affairs : but these dif- 
ferences are of as little account as the three thousand years 
which divide them from us. God is unchanged, human 
hearts are the same : if we follow Judah*s consecration, 
we shall receive Judah*s blessing. Let us, then, study the 
lesson for its practical truths. 

I. The preparation for revival. We notice two. elements, 
— the persons who led, and the truths they used. 

I. The leaders were a faithful prophet and an obedient 
king. Of Azariah we know nothing beyond the short 
record of this chapter, and we care to know nothing more. 
We should be as well satisfied if not even his name was 
told. He comes without heralding and disappears without 
reward ; but he had a message from God, and declared it 
so bravely and so earnestly that a whole nation was roused 
to repentance. It may well suggest to us that a man is 
important to the world only for the work he does. Per- 
haps Azariah*s power was so great because he kept himself 
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in the background. Christian leaders may accept the 
lesson to keep self out of sight, and put God before the 
people. Eternal life is found, not in any man, but in know- 
ing the only true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. 

'* O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : — live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men's search 
To vaster issues.'" 

Asa appears now the same conscientious king that we 
have seen before, but adding humility to faithfulness. He 
was as ready to learn from an obscure prophet as to head 
a reformation, and led the people to consecration as 
eagerly as to victory. Happy the pastor who finds the 
wealth, authority, and zeal of his church willing to receive 
the sacred message humbly from his lips, and faithfully 
lead where he points the way. His first duty is to declare 
the truth ; it is theirs to urge it on others by example and 
persuasion. 

2. The word declared with such results was the same 
unchanging truth which inspires every revival. "The 
Lord is with you, while ye be with him, and if ye seek him 
he will be found of you ; but if ye forsake him, he will 
forsake you." Divine faithfulness, human responsibility, 
mercy for the penitent, punishment for the hardened, — is 
it not a complete theology.? Was there ever a revival 
with one of these doctrines left out.? Was preaching or 
teaching ever blessed which shunned to declare the whole 
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counsel of God ? Sinners need warning as well as en- 
couragement ; Judah's past experience furnished her with 
both, and teaches us the same. T\i^fact of punishment for 
sin does not depend on our belief, nor its execution wait for 
our announcement ; but the repentance of some may be 
conditioned upon our warning. Strong preaching makes 
holy living. Edwin P. Whipple remarks, in speaking of 
Jonathan Edwards, " The vital and unassailable position of 
Calvinism is its power of converting depraved souls into 
loving disciples of the Lord." 

The sermon was brief, but its application was broad. 
Saving truth is simple and shortly told ; it is heavy ears 
and gross hearts that make sermons long. For a waiting 
people a single sharp warning, a plain illustration, and a 
hearty encouragement were enough. "Thou shalt make 
thy people willing in the day of thy power." Clear truth 
and devoted leaders were the human part of the prepara- 
tion. 

II. The revival. 

I. In the blessed work itself the first act is Repentance. 
It was a practical repentance in which Asa led his people, 
not of words so much as works ; we hear of restitution, 
but not of tears. He attacked again the persistent sin of 
the people, and " put away the abominable idols out of all 
»the land." He found also that sacred things, which his 
father had dedicated to Jehovah, had been polluted by the 
heathen priests. These he rescued and brought into the 
temple, adding to them gifts of his own in restitution for 
the dishonor. He also restored the great altar before the 
porch of the Lord. The queen-mother of the previous 
reign, who seems to have retained her rank, he removed 
from her position, because she used her authority to sup- 
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port the false worship. Idolatry seems to have been en- 
tirely banished. It is said that high places were left, but 
these were probably private altars for the worship of Jeho- 
vah, unlawful but not idolatrous. 

This was a more thorough repetition of the reformation 
with which Asa began his reign. How much of our 
repentance is for sins before acknowledged, how much 
consecration is the renewal of neglected vows ! 

2. There must be not only repentance but also Atone- 
ment.^. The people brought a sacrifice to Jehovah in 
acknowledgment of past sins. They made theirs of royal 
hugeness, yet brought only of the spoil which God himself 
had given them. When we approach God in the new and 
better covenant, we come through that perfect offering of 
which the Jewish sacrifice was only the shadow. Yet this 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ for our sins is but God's 
own gift first bestowed on us. 

3. Now follows Consecration. "They entered into a 
covenant to seek the Lord God of their fathers with all 
their heart and with all their soul." The " covenant " was 
that of the Ten Commandments given at Sinai (Ex. xix, 
5 ; xxxiv, 27, 28), accepted there, and reaffirmed in other 
national crises. Moses called the people to renew their 
pledge just before his death. Joshua did the same. In 
later times it was repeated upon the accession of Joash to 
the throne which Athaliah had disgraced ; by Hezekiah 
after the pollutions of Ahaz ; by Josiah after the fatal 
transgression under Manasseh ; and by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah when the people returned from Babylon. 

Strictly speaking, men cannot enter into a covenant with 
God, for a covenant is an agreement between parties on 
the same plane. But what terms can a guilty man offer to 
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his Judge ? The covenant is really a promise, with condi- 
tions which we fulfil or violate ; and the Almighty honors 
our freedom and dignifies our nature by offering his com- 
mands as an agreement. Accepted or not, these commands 
are upon us. We speak of " breaking " moral laws, but it is 
impossible ; as well talk of breaking the law of gravitation. 
We may violate them, but we neither weaken their contro 
nor escape their power. Still less can we recall a pledge 
once given. Consecration to God puts us under an eternal 
obligation. Treachery does not loose a pledge, nor rebellion 
unseal a vow. A glad acceptance of these commandments 
is the noblest act of the soul. It is choosing the loftiest 
aim, the fullest development, the sublimest hope possible to 

a created spirit, — to be like God, for the moral law reflects 

• 

the character of God and describes the ideal of man. 

III. After the covenant comes the joy of Reconciliation. 
How perfect is the description of this blessedness ! " And 
all Judah rejoiced at the oath : for they had sworn with all 
their heart, and sought him with their whole desire ; and 
he was found of them : and the Lord gave them rest round 
about." Repentance, atonement, consecration, joy : "Out 
of self, into Christ, unto glory." " This is the way, walk 
ye m it. 

This lesson suggests further truths for those who would 
lead others to Christ : — 

I. The reformer must begin at his own house. It would 
not do for Asa to command the people to leave their idol- 
atry, while his own grandmother was its priestess. Incon- 
sistencies at home destroy influence abroad. Men never 
eye one so sharply as when he rebukes their faults, and 
sometimes may see over his shoulder the skeleton he thinks 
safely locked in his closet. 
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A Christian's first duty is to his own family. The can- 
dle shining with the true light, first giveth light unto all 
that are in the house. We can never commend our religion 
to those who know our habits of life, unless these habits 
have anticipated our words. A man can speak boldly for 
Christ when his own children saved, his Sabbath-school 
class converted, bear witness to his faithfulness. 

2. Service for God may cost pain. Asa could sacrifice 
willingly the beautiful groves, the luxury of the rich and 
the pride of kings ; but to thrust down the aged Maachah, 
honored by his father and peculiarly loved by his grand- 
father before him, to degrade her whose blood ran in his 
own veins, must have been a bitter task. Doubtless there 
were others of his own flesh and blood, brothers and 
sisters even, whose feelings he outraged by his uncom- 
fortable zeal for righteousness. How many an old courtier, 
distinguished before Abijah and Rehoboam, perhaps gray 
with the honors of Solomon's council chamber, he must 
have put sternly from his side4 He who takes part with 
God against fashionable sin should count on rebuffs and 
sneers, and school his heart to many a pang. Interests 
crossed, prejudices shocked, institutions threatened, set 
against the reformer. Friends may be alienated, family 
ties broken. Allegiance to God supersedes all other 
claims. " He who loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me." " We wish to learn philosophy 
by rote and play at heroism ; but the wiser God says, 
Take the shame, the poverty, and the penal solitude that 
belong to truth-speaking. Try the rough water as well as 
the smooth. Rough waters can teach things worth know- 
ing. Don't be so tender at making an enemy now and 
then. There is none of the social goods that may not be 
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purchased too dear, and mere amiableness must not take 
rank with high aims and self-subsistency." 

3. The true leader is called of God, He must be some- 
thing different from the thing to be reformed ; though of 
the people, he must be above them, and get neither his 
inspiration nor his reward at their hands. . It is the con- 
sciousness of being guided by a higher power that makes 
men leaders. Caesar and Napoleon believed in their " des- 
tiny/* Cromwell and Washington in their God. Astrology 
had something grand in it. " It tied man to the system. 
The farthest star felt him, and he felt the star." But when 
the man knows that he is bound to God, that the purposes 
of the Divine mind move in his will, the affections of the 
Divine heart stir in his impulses, he knows he cannot fail. 
The Almighty feels him, and he feels the Almighty. 

4. Every true leader is a rallying point for others, 
"They fell to Asa in abundance out of Israel when they 
saw the Lord his God was with him." Many persons are 
conscious of not living up to their convictions : policy, 
timidity, despondency, keep them down ; but let some 
stalwart leader shout aloud the truth they have scarce 
whispered, challenge the evil they have tolerated, and at 
once they rally to his side. It is a sacred mission to arouse 
and sustain the faith of the weaker. They who are called 
to it are made kings and priests unto God. " Life never 
seems so clear and easy as when the heart is beating faster 
at the sight of some generous, self-risking deed. We feel, 
no doubt, then what is the highest prize the soul can win ; 
we almost believe in our own power to attain it." 

Let this sermon end as Azariah's ended : " Be strong, 
therefore, and let not your hands be weak, for your work 
shall be rewarded." The lesson falls at the season when 
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Christian activities are at their height, the time is the 
time of harvest. Still around you are the sacred influences 
of the week of prayer. Already, perhaps, you hear the con- 
fession of the penitent and the joy of the forgiven Think, 
the time has come ; God is actually with you, working at 
your side Is not this the day for which you have longed 
and prayed } Shall not this be the hour in which you shall 
win your friend, your scholar, your child, to enter into 
covenant with God } Or is the blessing delayed } Others 
may be waiting for you as Judah waited for the prophet 
and the king. Remember the power of Christian leader- 
ship ; that the only essentials are consecration to Christ 
and love for souls. Renew the covenant of the times of 
refreshing. Let the young Christian, the new teacher, be 
especially in earnest that this beginning of heavenly service 
shall be glorified with success. " Who knoweth whether 
thou art come into the kingdom for such a time as this ? " 
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JEHOSHAPHATS PROSPERITY. 

2 ChRON. XVII, I- 10. 

" And Jehoshaphat his son reigned in his steady'* etc, 

Jehoshaphat was a worthy son of a noble sire. He 
came to the throne in an opportune time. The downward 
progress of the nation in idolatry, introduced by Solomon, 
fostered and strengthened by Rehoboam and Abijah, had 
been checked by Asa. Jehoshaphat had only to take up 
and carry forward the reform already inaugurated by his 
father. This he did with a spirit so loyal, a thoroughness 
so complete, a success so marked, as at once to win the 
special approbation of God, bring prosperity and happi- 
ness to his people, and to set him in the front rank of the 
world's great rulers. 

In studying the prosperity of Jehoshaphat let us en- 
deavor to get 

I. Its measure. 

Everything about it indicates that it was great and 
genuine. Not an element of true prosperity is wanting, 
whether we consider him individually or as identified with 
the realm. He did not, like Solomon in his later life, 
like the Persian and Babylonian kings, like Louis XIV of 
France, and many another ancient and modern monarch, 
grow rich while the people and the land were impover- 
ished. The greatness of the one was not at the expense 
and by the sacrifice of the many. But Jehoshaphat was 
prosperous and great while, and, indeed, because, the people 
were happy and safe and the kingdom strong and rich. It 
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was not like Nebuchadnezzar's image, gold at the head, but 
descending through gradations of baser metal to miry clay 
at the feet, but was one and golden throughout. A bare 
statement of its elements will make this appear. 

It involved the safety of the kingdom. These were 
troublous times. The surrounding nations were daring 
and restless ; but Judah had substantial peace for twenty- 
five years, and this not by the sufferance of her neighbors, 
but because she was strong enough to defend herself* 
" Willing to wound," they were " afraid to strike," for 
Jehoshaphat had an army of more than a million of men, 
-officered by captains of renown, and distributed in for- 
tresses which belted the land and frowned defiance to all 
intruders. 

It involved wealth. The king was rich. Immense rev- 
enues flowed from abroad into the royal treasury. The 
land was productive and the people were rich. There was 
an abundance for the support of a mighty army, and the 
maintenance of a royal state, following close upon the 
power of David and the magnificence of Solomon. 

It involved honor from abroad. The king was widely 
known Having " waxed exceedingly great," he was seen 
from afar, and held in peculiar reverence by all who knew 
him. 

And better than all beside, it involved the love and confi- 
dence of his own people. Herein he was truly rich and 
strong. He lived and labored, not for himself, but for them. 
This they knew, and hence they loved and trusted him ; 
and we are not surprised that " all Judah brought Jehosh- 
aphat presents, and he had riches and honor in abun- 
dance." And this confidence never waned. They believed 
in their king and trusted him to the last. 
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Herein we see the genuineness and the greatness of 
Jehoshaphat*s prosperity. Emulating the virtues of David, 
his reign strongly resembled that of his renowned ancestor. 
He was the alter David of the southern kingdom, and 
under him it reached its culmination in grandeur and 
worth. As he fell short of the first David, so all his suc- 
cessors fell short of him. No succeeding king of Judah is 
high enough to be tinged by a level ray from Jehoshaphat's 
brow. 

n. Its origin. 

What explanation can be given for a phenomenon so 
marked } It was not a thing of chance ; it did not come 
about by any fortuitous, though happy, conjunction of cir- 
cumstances It was the result of causes perfectly definite 
and working to their appropriate ends. All the riches, 
might, and wide-spread renown of Jehoshaphat can be 
traced to their proper origin as truly as the mighty river, 
rolling grandly to the sea, and bearing on its bosom the 
commerce of a continent, can be followed up to its original 
sources in the springs and snows of distant mountains. 

But this prosperity was not due to one set of causes nor 
to one kind of causes. It was the result of a joint activity, 
a coworking of God and man. It was partly natural, 
partly supernatural in origin. So far as it grew out of 
human agency conjoined with the ordinary forces of nature, 
it is susceptible of explanation on purely natural principles. 
So far as it was due to the direct intervention of God in 
swaying the minds of men, and in invigorating or control- 
ling the forces of nature to special ends, it is purelv super- 
natural. 

There is a natural basis of prosperity ; certain qualities of 
character, certain modes of conduct, are fitted to secure it. 
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It is according to the nature of things that industry, fru- 
gality, sobriety, should accumulate and prosper ; that hon^ 
esty and fidelity should win the confidence of men and 
disarm opposition ; that prudence in adapting means to ends 
should lead to continually increasing success. These are 
always and everywhere natural means to prosperity. In 
Jehoshaphat they appear in marked distinctness. The 
roots of his prosperity lay largely in himself. He was a 
man of correct instincts and good convictions. He was 
transparently conscientious and honest to his convictions. 
His aspirations were lofty and noble. He was a religious 
man, thoroughly and consistently so. His piety was not 
morbid, dull, and legal, but cheerful and happy. He did 
not serve God because he must, but because he loved to do 
so. He was large-hearted and generous ; he could not do 
enough for God or the people. Earnest in endeavor, he 
was still gentle in spirit. A rare humility possessed him. 
Reproof did not anger, nor commendation elate him. He 
was an amiable, calm, steadfast, upright, righteous man, — a 
man of worth and weight of character ; and being such a 
man, he won the love and secured the co-operation of his 
people. To such qualities good men respond. In marked 
degree, from first to last, Jehoshaphat gathered about him 
the best elements of the land and inspired them with his 
own lofty spirit and purpose. 

But prosperity depends not more upon what a man is 
than upon what he does. Piety, gentleness, goodness alone 
will not secure it. But Jehoshaphat was wise in manage- 
ment as well as worthy in personal character. He saw that 
the land was exposed from without, and weak from corrup- 
tion and ignorance within. Defence and reform were 
needed. The first was comparatively a brief and easy task. 
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To throw garrisons into the border cities of Judah and to 
fortify those which had been captured from Israel in former 
years, was sufficient for present necessities. 

The second was a great and difficult work. It involved 
a double task, — first purification, then instruction. Idol- 
atry abounded, Baal-worship and " the doings of Israel " 
were practised. Against the high places and temples, as 
tempters of the people and sources of evil, he brought the 
whole weight of kingly authority backed up by the require- 
ihents of God. An extensive and almost complete purga- 
tion of the land was accomplished. These public memorials 
of idolatry being removed, it was a time to instruct the 
people. While ignorant they were an easy prey. They 
must be taught of God and the requirements of his law. 
To this end he instituted a grand system of itinerant 
instruction, and constituted a commission, comprising the 
learning and the dignity of the land, to accomplish the deli- 
cate and difficult task. On it were nine Levites and two 
priests. It was their business, as ministers of the estab- 
lished religion, to teach and enforce the principles of the 
national faith and the requirements of the service of Jeho- 
vah. With these he associated five of his princes, laymen of 
high position, judges, it may be, or heads of father's houses. 
They gave weight and authority to the commission. Per- 
haps, also, they taught the people the civil precepts of the 
law, and directed them how to keep it, how to correct irreg- 
ularities and abuses. 

Thus this company of good and wise men, bearing the 
authority of the king and holding in their hands the word 
of God, went from city to city throughout the land, and, 
gathering the people about them, taught them the truth, 
awakened conscience, stimulated loyalty, and pledged them 
anew to the service of Jehovah. 
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How salutary and powerful the influence of these two 
movements of the king ! What a grand reform, a mighty 
national upheaval they produced ! Idolatry was destroyed 
or driven into the dark, religion was purified and enno- 
bled. The moral sentiments of the people were strength- 
ened and elevated ; their minds were enlightened ; they 
became homogeneous, loyal to God, and loyal to the king. 
The whole nation rose bodily to a higher plane, and 
assumed a new aspect before God and the world. ' 

Now, in this wise adjustment of means to an end, this 
discreet management of the affairs oF the kingdom, is to 
be found the origin of its wonderful prosperity. The 
reform thus achieved was both an indication of present 
prosperity and a means to greater prosperity, — and all this 
on natural principles alone. As men are constituted, say- 
ing nothing of an overruling Providence, it must be so. 
Wherever the people are well instructed in their relations 
to God and to their fellow-men, and are conscientiously ob- 
servant of those relations, there are the elements of all 
greatness and strength. 

But the natural is not the only origin. Jehoshaphat's 
prosperity was not the result of prudence alone. It was a 
reason, but not the sole reason. It was an efficient^ but not 
a sufficient cause. This is God*s world. He made it. 
The very nature of things, by reason of which we say that 
there is a natural basis of prosperity, is by his establish- 
ment. Nor has God withdrawn from the world. He 
exercises a direct supervision over it. "The king's heart 
is in the hand of the Lord as the rivers of water. He 
turneth it whithersoever he will.*' " He removeth kings 
and setteth them up." Not that he is ever arbitrary or 
captious. There are reasons abundant and good for all 
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his conduct Sometimes they appear, sometimes they are 
beyond our sight. 

In the case before us, we are distinctly told that the pros- 
perity of Jehoshaphat and the safety of the land were of 
God. The one drew its richness from the divine purpose, 
and the other its. security from the divine power. " The 
Lord stablished the kingdom in his hand " ; and after 
establishing it, he defended it ; for twice over is it asserted 
that " a terror of God came over all the kingdoms of the 
countries round about Judah so that they made no war 
against Jehoshaphat. ' Nor are we left in doubt as to the 
reasons for God's interposition in behalf of the king of 
Judah. It was a reward of piety. He honored God and 
God honored and exalted him. And truly, if there be One 
who marks the love and devotion of men to himself, well 
might such piety and loyalty win the favor of heaven ! 
Observe its elements. He sought the Lord. He walked 
in his commandments. He avoided the mongrel worship 
of Israel. He took the best part of the life of the noblest 
man he knew for a model. He fashioned his kingdom after 
the purest times of the theocracy. He steadily fought 
against idolatry. He reformed and invigorated the admin- 
istration of justice. By solemn visitation throughout the 
land, he took hold of the people bodily, lifted them up, 
turned their feet into the path of virtue and their eyes 
unto the altar of their God. And all this through love of 
righteousness and of God. 

And the righteous God had respect unto his servant. 
Whatsoever was necessary to make him prosperous and 
great he could easily secure. To turn the hearts of Judah 
in loving allegiance to the king ; to inspire in kings and 
people round about sentiments of respect, admiration, and 
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awe ; so to invigorate the forces of nature and order the 
internal affairs of the kingdom that the best results should 
follow, — these things were wholly within his superintending 
control, and that control he exercised to this end. 

Jehoshaphat thought, planned, labored as if all depended 
on himself, and then rested in the blessing of God. God 
wrought through his thought, planning, and labor, and, in 
addition thereto, stretched over him his hand in gracious 
benediction. 

Of the many lessons which naturally spring out of this 
discussion I wish especially to emphasize two, one appli- 
cable to the individual, the other to society at large. 

I. The union of priidence^and piety. 

These are what made the life of Jehoshaphat so marked, 
happy, and prosperous, and they are everywhere the two 
great sources of prosperity. Each is helpful to the other ; 
neither is sufficient without the other. One is careful in 
planning, wise in adjustment of means to ends, avoids 
extravagance and waste, and adopts principles pf action 
fitted to secure the confidence and co-operation of men ; 
the other keeps the inner life pure, upright, transparent, 
makes the heart strong and the head cool, supports in trial, 
chastens in success, takes God into partnership, orders the 
life and runs the business according to his wish, and there- 
fore puts the Divine wisdom and power under tribute, and 
secures the Divine blessing. Prudence gives tone and 
practicality to piety ; piety gives sweetness and mellowness 
to prudence. Piety alone tends to feebleness and ineffi- 
ciency ; prudence alone inclines to coldness and covetous- 
ness. United, they round out the character in beauty 
and strength, and encompass all the best elements of sue- 
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2. Reform through reliqion and law. 

Nothing exhibits the consummate wisdom of Jehosha- 
phat more clearly than the union of the civil and religious 
power in securing national reform ; . and herein he is a 
model for the world. When these two elements of power 
in a state work together harmoniously and zealously, we 
may confidently look for those moral reforms which nei- 
ther can secure alone. Both are needed. Religion must 
make clear the demands of God and the claims of " the 
higher law " ; civil law must put its hand in restraint upon 
those who, regardless of the law of God, persist in practis- 
ing and disseminating vice and crime. 

How clearly is the necessity of this union perceived in 
the great struggle with our national vice of intemperance," 
more destructive of human life, and quite as provocative ot 
the judgment of heaven, as the idolatry of Judah ! Too 
long moral and religious means were depended on alone. 
At last the conviction grew into the minds of the people 
that the horrible traffic might be, must be, restricted ; 
might be, must be, prohibited Laws to that effect were 
made. Then too much dependence was placed in the self- 
sustaining and self-executing power of the law, and moral 
and religious efforts were largely abated. To a great extent, 
this is the case still ; and as a result of such variable and 
single-handed activity, intemperance flourishes, and the 
land is deluged in misery and crime. In this matter we 
need to follow the example of Jehoshaphat. The ministers 
of religion, throughout the land, must never cease to teach* 
warn, and encourage the people; the ministers of law anvl 
justice must never fail fearlessly and unflinchingly to exe- 
cute the penalty of the law. 

But as a matter of fact, how rarely is this done I And 
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where the responsibility of failure lies is well known. With 
few exceptions, the ministers of religion arc right, unani- 
mous, and outspoken on this subject.- Against intemper- 
ance and vice of every name their teaching is clear, their 
attitude uncompromisingly hostile ; but between them and 
the ends they seek stand the ministers of the law, who 
might secure those ends and will not. What would have 
been the result of that commission of Jehoshaphat, if the 
princes had opposed and thwarted the teaching and efforts 
of the priests and Levites ? Just the same as that often 
experienced in our own time, when governors, judges, the 
police, the wire-pullers of party defeat the ends of justice 
and nullify the efforts of ministers, churches, and order- 
loving citizens of every name. But those princes sustained 
and enforced the teaching of the ministers of religion. 
They bore not the sword in vain. And it is as plain as an 
axiom that, if religion and law would earnestly and honestly 
work together, a purgation of our land from moral defile- 
ment would be wrought as effectual as that which makes 
the reign of Jehoshaphat renowned in all ages. There is 
not a city in the land whose streets might not be freed from 
night-walkers of both sexes, and whose brothels might not 
be closed ; not one, where liquor is not free or licensed, 
whose rum-shops may not be abolished, if the officers of the 
law will do their duty. 

This union will certainly be effected. The time will 
come when God's law and man's law will harmonize in 
requirement, and will be administered for man's good and 
God's glory. The Lord hasten that day 1 
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2 CHRON. XIX, 7. 

" Wherefore now let the fear of the Lord be upon you : take heed and 
I do it: for there is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect 
of persons^ nor taking of gifts J*"* 

Jehoshaphat was one of the good as well aS great kings 
of Judah. The story of his long, prosperous, and benefi- 
cent reign is told in a preceding chapter. It there appears 
that he had 1 iches and honor in abundance, that he was 
wise in peace and victorious in war, that he studied to pro- 
mote the intelligence and happiness of his people, and, best 
of all, that " he sought to the Lord God of his father, and 
walked in his commandments." Surrounding nations were 
filled with respect for him and fear of his God. 

But is it not one mark of the truthfulness of the Old 
Testament narratives* that none of its heroes and saints 
arc without faults i To this rule Jehoshaphat was no excep- 
tion. The spectacle here presented is of this great and 
good king under rebuke. 

I. His sin. 

It is not conclusive that a man is not, in the Bible sense, 
a good man, because he is overtaken by sin. Did not 
Abraham, " the father of the faithful," twice forget his con- 
fidence in God and betake himself to a policy of deceit } 
Did not Moses, " the man of God," and David, " my ser- 
vant,", both provoke Divine displeasure and punishment, 
the latter by a sin that was at once gross and cruel .^ 
Turning to the New Testament pages, what record do we 
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find of sinless saints there ? " If we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us." 

But now, to infer from all this that a child of God can 
continue in disobedience and sin is the most fatal of errors. 
" The Lord keepeth covenant with his servants that walk 
before him with all their hearts." True, entire deliverance 
is a process, not the work of a day ; but salvation by graces 
is from sin's power as well as its curse. 

The particular sin here charged against Jehoshaphat may 
seem a small offence : " Shouldest thou help the ungodly, 
and love them that hate the Lord 1 " And why should 
one not do just this.^ The good Samaritan did not ask 
whether the man among thieves was a good man who loved 
the Lord, or a bad man who hated him. He found him in 
suffering need. He pitied and he helped him. Our Saviour 
commended him for it. Such a spirit is of the very essence 
of the gospel, nor is it foreign to the Old Testament 
spirit God himself is kind to the evil and the unthankful. 
Always the man who is most helpful to those in greatest 
need is the model saint. 

Observe, then, that the sin of Jehoshaphat was not in 
acting the rdle of a good Samaritan. In part, it was in , 
helping in an ungodly enterprise, — the battle of Ramoth- 
Gilead, — against which the prophet had warned him. In 
part, it was in forming an alliance, of which the influence 
on himself, his family, and people could be only bad. Ahab 
was a gross idolater. His family and court were fearfully 
corrupt. ** Can one go upon hot coals and his feet not be 
burned t " One can safely go wherever duty calls ; can 
transact business with men who have no fear of God ; 
can mingle with such in life's varied relations ; and, God 
helping him, can go after them to do them good. But all 
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this is how different from the choice of them as compan- 
ions ! How different is it from seeking to advance per- 
sonal or family ambitions by needless intimacies with 
"them that hate the Lord"! "It fills one with a kind 
of despair to see how, among those who profess to regard 
religion as all-important, friendships and alliances are dis- 
cussed and fixed without this ever coming into view. It 
is one great reason why Christianity makes so little prog- 
ress, and why Christian families are constantly melting 
away into the worldlincss around them/' 

2. The rebuke which followed the king's sin. 

*' Therefore wrath is upon thee from before the Lord." 
Jehu, the son of Hanani, the seer, was the channel of this 
reproof. 

So, it' may be the part of any and every preacher or 
private Christian to " rebuke," as well as " exhort." In 
such an event, what better can one do than take this 
prophet of the Lord for an example } Frank and plain- 
spoken, how fearless, too, he was of any harm that might 
come to himself! For surely he could not have forgotten 
that, for like fidelity, King Asa once cast Hanani, his 
father, into prison. And yet he was courteous and kind. 
He found things to praise as well as to blame. He was 
tender as well as faithful. How unlike was all this to that 
spirit we sometimes see, — quick to censure and slow to 
commend, apparently never so glad as when upon a 
hunt for motes and flaws, or hurling sharp and poisoned 
arrows ! Against so unchristian a spirit one does well 
most jealously to guard. 

But observe that, by some means or other, God will see 
that the sin of his own children does not escape rebuke^ 
From this Divine rule no greatness nor goodness can pro- 
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cure exemption. "The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him in the day of his transgression." 
Often, it would seem, the better a man is, the more 
speedily does his sin find him out. This, indeed, may be 
a token of mercy. The Lord would bring the wanderer 
back, whatever the cost. When, therefore, sickness over- 
takes us, or the defeat of plans, or the loss of* friends or 
worldly goods, is it not well to ask if this may not be a 
rebuke from the Lord } The Lord would recall us from 
our sins. Nor need we, if slow to return, feel surprise 
that the way by which he brings us back is one of many 
and great sorrows. 

3. The king's repentance. 

We have seen that a true servant of God may fall into 
sin, but that God does not leave him in it undisturbed ; that 
he visits him, reproves him, and makes him know how evil 
and bitter a thing it is to depart from the living God. One 
sign that, notwithstanding all, he still is such a servant, is 
his early repentance. 

In Jehoshaphat this repentance appeared in more ways 
than one. First, he received reproof with meekness. And 
the man who can do that, — who, to faithful admonition, can 
respond, as Eli did to Samuel, " It is the Lord : let him do 
what seemeth »him good " ; or as David did to Nathan, 
" I have sinned against the Lord " ; or, as Jehoshaphat did 
to Jehu, with a silence which, as loudly as words, said, 
" Let the righteous smite me ; it shall be a kindness," — 
gives one good proof that, if not within the kingdom, his 
feet are not far from its entrance-gate. Then, he kept 
aloof from occasions of fresh sin. He went no more after 
strange alliances, — " He dwelt at Jerusalem." But, best 
of all, he did what he could to repair the wrong his 
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example had done. Josephus says he performed expiatory 
sacrifices to God, — a thing by no means improbable. But 
we are sure that he set himself to bring the people back 
to God and to fortify them in obedience, — to this end, 
going from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim ; to this end, es- 
tablishing courts and appointing judges who should judge 
in the fear of the Lord. 

Now, man's perpetual danger, with respect to repentance, 
is of making it consist mainly in feeling. I do not say 
that emotion is not good in its place But that place is not 
as proof of a true return to God. " Wife,'* said a man, who 
had long and vainly striven and prayed for the light of 
Christian hope, " it 's of no use : I must go and carry that 
money back." "What do you mean.^" she replied. "I 
made a trade the other day, legal enough, perhaps, but it 
was not fair; I must carry the money back." And back 
with it he went at eleven o'clock at night, and returned, 
inwardly shouting, ** Glory, hallelujah!" Such a repent- 
ance had reality and value. Many a soul has been worried 
because of a want of feeling ; but in God's sight a sad or 
happy frame counts for little : that for which he cares is the 
putting away of sins, the endeavor to repair past wrongs, and 
a cheerful and whole-hearted consecration of time, talents, 
possessions, and powers to him. " Cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well," is his command. " If ye will return, 
return unto me,*' saith the Lord. Never let it be forgotten 
hat the repentance which proves grace in the heart bears 
fruit in*obedient service unto God. 

4. A single point remains. What made Jehoshaphat 
the good man that he was } What made him so prompt to 
return to the right path when once he had left it } 

It is not an uncommon thing for men, in high stations 
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and in low, to fall into sin ; to feel the power of God's 
rebuke, and to suffer, in consequence, some spasms of 
seeming repentance. But their apparent goodness is often 
like the passing cloud and the morning dew. It is not 
deep ; it does not last. It has no value for this life, none 
'fol* the life to come. What makes the difference ? 

" God's grace," you reply. But the question relates not 
to what God does for us, but to principles cherished by our- 
selves. And a part of the answer is before us. To the 
judges he set in the land, Jehoshaphat gave this charge : 
" Wherefore now, let the fear of the Lord be upon you : 
take heed and do it : for there is no iniquity with the Lord, 
nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts." He had a deep 
sense of God, and a right apprehension of his character. 
This, some one says, is a small matter. On the other hand, 
it is a very great one. Nothing, nothing so controllingly 
underlies what a man is and does as his cherished thoughts 
of God. You doubt it ? Think a moment. Trace, in a 
passing way, the effect upon yourself of atheism. Sup- 
pose you have now accepted the dogma, " There is no God." 
Ah, what a change is that which has come over you ! Of 
what were once with you the highest motives, most alluring 
hopes, and sweetest consolations, how few are left ! The 
very sky above you is less genial than before ; the silver lin- 
ing behind the clouds is gone; the grave is chill, the tomb 
is dark. In sunshine, society, and health you have meas- 
ures of peace ; but in darkness, solitude, and sickness, 
how dreary is your condition ! When temptations thicken, 
what shall hold you back from surrender ? When youth is 
gone and old age creeps on, whence shall hope and glad- 
ness rekindle the fire that once glowed within ? " Let us 
eat and drink, lor to-morrow we die," has ever been the 

4 
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supreme maxim of atheism. And pantheism is, after all, 
only a somewhat more poetic name for atheism. The 
worshippers of pagan gods are not unlike the degraded 
deities before whom they bow down. The diverse views of 
God which prevail in Christian lands are found in connec- 
tion with quite different types of character. Straightway 
you expect better things of one, when you discover that he 
takes his cherished thought of God from the Bible. 

Now, the God in whom Jehoshaphat believed was pitiful 
and benevolent. He was ** The Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin." And always it has been this view 
which has kindled hope in human breasts and imparted 
strength to feeble knees. The good news of his readiness 
to forgive, especially of the gift of his Son, is that which 
melts and conquers hard and stout hearts. But there is 
another side of God*s character, — rather, the same love 
shines in what seems another side. And this is that which 
was now in Jehoshaphafs mind. He thought of him as 
just and righteous, a being who looks within at the heart, 
not on the outward appearance only ; who regards no 
man as the better for his high rank and great riches, and 
none as the worse for his poverty and lowly station ; 
whose favor can never be purchased with bribes, and who 
reserves his lasting favors for those who regard him with 
filial fear. 

Doubtless, there is much in this view of God which is 
distasteful to a selfish and worldly mind. Yet is it not a 
truthful one t Is it not a salutary one } Is it not at the 
very foundation of a thorough religious experience t Is it 
not when God is seen as just and holy, as well as conde- 
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scending and kind, that one begins to see his own sin, and 
to cry earnestly for pardon and cleansing ? 

What, then, is the hearer's thought of God ? Take it 
straight from the Bible, and you cannot err. But do not 
stop with an intellectual apprehension. With the heart as 
well as the head, acquaint yourself with him, and be at 
peace. In him, prophets and kings, as well as huntbler 
sinners, have found salvation. You, too, can find it there. 
Thenceforth, it will be your purpose and prayer to be like 
him. Not the terror, but the filial fear of the Lord will be 
upon you. You will take heed to his will and do it ; and 
this just God, now your help and Saviour, will be your soul's 
most blissful portion. There is no promise that you will 
never be left to sin, but there is a promise that you shall 
never be forsaken. Come, and make trial of this peace and 
strength. Come truly, heartily, to-day. The Lord incline 
you, help you, constrain you to come now 1 
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JEHOSHAPHAT HELPED OF GOD. 

2 Chron. XX, 15. 

** Thus saith the Lord unto you^ Be not afraid nor dismay ed^ the bat' 

tie is not yours ^ but God s!^ 

The narrative suggests as a theme, 

THE DIVINE HELP. 

I. Jehoshaphat's prayer teaches us when we may expect 
Gocfs help, 

1. In matters which we know God has at heart, Jehosh- 
aphat might reasonably suppose that God would help his 
people to retain what he had already given them. That 
Israel should inhabit Canaan was his plan : for five hun- 
dred and fifty years they had enjoyed the gift : they might, 
then, hope for its continuance. God stands pledged to an 
unvarying interest in the welfare of his children, in the 
prosperity of the church, in the removal of sin, in the salva- 
tion of souls. In matters like these we may confidently 
anticipate his aid. No sorrowing son or daughter shall 
come to this Heavenly Father in vain ; we may be beset by 
unexpected and appalling difficulties, but we know before- 
hand God's purpose to help : " Because he hath set his love 
upon me, therefore will I deliver him.'* 

2 . In matters for which Christ's atonement stands pledg ed. 
The temple was typical of Christ : here was the Divine 
manifestation ; here was the shedding of blood for the 
remission of sin. At Solomon's dedication of the temple, he 
besought the Lord that if ever in this house prayer was 
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offered for the Divine help, it might be rendered. That 
the glory of the Lord immediately filled the temple was an 
implied pledge that this should be done. Hence arose 
the common practice of seeking God*s favor either in the 
temple or with the face turned towards it. Jonah in the 
whale's belly, ignorant of the points of the compass, de- 
clared that after his deliverance he would look towards the 
holy temple (Jonah ii, 4), thus basing his hope of God's 
help on the sacrifices of God's house ; Daniel, in the midst 
of his enemies' machinations, prayed with his windows open 
toward Jerusalem. But the old temple was destroyed to be 
built up again in three days in a risen Christ. The Lord 
Jesus is the glorious temple of the new dispensation ; in him 
is the Divine manifestation ; he is the sacrifice offered once 
for all. And to-day we are taught to base our plea for help, 
not on a marble sanctuary built by Solomon, but on Christ. 
"Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you." Why, then, may we hope for God's aid } 
Because the Father loves the Son too well not to help those 
whom Christ has bought with his blood, for whom he now 
intercedes, and who are one with him. 

3. /;/ matters for which we have not ourselves to blame, 
Jehoshaphat pleaded that Judah was not responsible for 
this incursion of the Moabites ; they had done nothing to 
provoke it. If our sins, if our unwisdom eveti, have brought 
us into difficulty, we may, not unlikely, have to suffer the 
penalty. God's laws, whether natural or moral, cannot be 
violated with impunity. God does sometimes, out of his 
infinite love, help even those who are personally responsible 
for their disasters. But how much better our plea, how 
much more reasonable our hope, if nothing we have done 
has caused our woe ! It is a fearful thing to put one's 
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self under the curse of violated law. If we have done 
wrong, we know not how far our sins may hound us, how 
long it may be necessary, in mercy to our spiritual needs, 
to leave us to struggle unhelped. 

4. In matters wherein we are powerless to help ourselves' 
Jehoshaphat was wise in urging this, — *' We have no 
might against this great company." God will not dc 
for us what we can do ourselves. When we have reached 
the end of our strength or wisdom, he takes up and carries 
on the work. We may, then, reasonably expect God's help 
just as far as the thing desired lies out of the range of our 
own activities. 

11. The narrative teaches us how we may secure God's help. 

1. When Jehoshaphat discovered that a host of ene- 
mies were creeping up the Pass of Engedi, he " set him- 
self," first of all, " to seek the Lord." Would we have 
God's help, we must come into communion with him. There 
are too often barriers between man and God. Pride, self- 
ishness, wilfulness, worldliness, stretch out as impassible 
ice-floes between us, frost-bound in polar regions, and a 
loving God who sends us messengers of mercy to bring 
release. Let once the love of God enter our hearts, let us, 
fasting and confessing, as did Jehoshaphat, seek to be rid 
of all that is unworthy, and presently these frigid wastes 
are melted, and on an open sea we are borne away to 
sunny shores. 

2. We must pray for God's help. What is not worth 
the asking is not worth the having. When, therefore, 
Jehoshaphat and all Judah came together to ask help of 
the Lord, they did but meet a universal and necessary 
condition of the Divine blessing. The necessity of prayer 
grows out of our moral responsibility. The beasts, inca- 
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pable of moral choices, do not need to pray : God helps 
them all the same. But with us, everything hinges on our 
choice. It is for us, in sovereign freedom, to determine 
whether we will be helped by God or not: hence God 
pauses in his benevolent schemes for man till man reaches 
out his hand in prayer. The heavens stoop in tenderness, 
but man must lift up his head to receive their blessing. 

3. We must implicitly follow God^s guidance. We have 
no right to God's help unless we obey him at every step. 
When Jehoshaphat sought the Lord in prayer, God re- 
quired of Judah the performance of certain duties. On 
the morrow they must set forth, in battle array, to seek 
their enemies. This was the only direction, and it was 
eagerly and promptly obeyed. Much of life's trouble 
comes from the fact that we are not willing to move 
under God's direction unless we can see the end ; but 
" it is not for you to know the times or the seasons which 
the Father hath put in his own power." Many a one is 
in darkness because he refuses to follow the light he has. 
His lantern shines a little way ahead. Let him move for- 
ward as far as he can see, and at each step still more of 
his pathway brightens. 

4. Faith is an especial prerequisite to God's aid, " Believe 
in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established." Never, 
perhaps, was witnessed a grander display of faith than on 
the occasion before us. As the army defiled from the 
city gates and wound its way northward towards Tekoa, 
before it went a band of singers, chanting in triumphant 
chorus, according to the temple service, the 136th Psalm, 
" Praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth forever." And 
yet, a few miles away was an immense host, thirsting for 
their blood and determined to dispossess them of their 
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homes ; but God had promised Judah deliverance, and 
their faith rose on the wings of song and poured out its 
praise upon the trembling air. 

O Christians, let ancient Judah be our example ! " Is any- 
thing too hard for the Lord ? " God only waits to see that 
we can trust him before he gives us help. Reliance on self 
is ruin, on God is triumph. 

III. The narrative teaches us hoisu God^s help is given. 

1. Not always or necessarily in the shape we desire it 
Spiritual growth is the blessing most needed by every 
human soul, and this does God make his first aim in all his 
dealings with his people. This one fact is enough to explain 
all mysteries of Providence in the experience of the Chris- 
tian. Why comes adversity to God's children t Surely, for 
their good, for so the word of God stands written. The 
highest good is not temporal but spiritual, and when the 
soul is purified and developed in piety by adversity, then is 
God justified in removing the earthly trial. Thus was it 
with the Jews when the news came of a hostile horde 
encamped at Engedi. Here was threatened ruin to the 
State. Then from every city the people came up from 
Jerusalem, and "all Judah," it is said, "fell before the Lord 
and worshipped the Lord." The blessing had already 
come, the help had even then begun. 

2. But when compatible with higher advantages, God 
aids us 171 temporal tJmtgs. He helps us by the leadings of 
Providence. We must not expect him to work us miracles. 
In great religious crises, when the truth and its heralds 
need Divine authentication, and men can be certain no 
otherwise that a message is from God, miracles may be 
expected, but at no other time. God can utilize natural laws 
for man's good. Thus was it with the men of Judah. As 
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they went forth with song, a terrible tragedy was being 
enacted in the " terrific pass " of ^ngedi. Along the nar- 
row path that steeply winds its way on shelves, in the glassy 
rock of the limestone cliff, a great multitude were toiling 
upward. Foremost among them, as it would appear, were 
the treacherous inhabitants of Mount Seir, who had no 
sooner reached the top than they, in some way embittered 
against their allies, hid in ambush, and as Moab and 
Ammon began to appear on the plain above, attacked them. 
In the conflict that followed, the Seirites were defeated and 
slain, and then, with mutual recriminations, the Moabites 
and Ammonites, jealous and distrustful, as are all tribes of 
the desert, turned on each other, till they, too, melted away 
under each other's hate. 

It is thus, in course of time, that all the Christian's diffi- 
culties are conquered by God's help. God leads us on : we 
know not what influences are at work for us unseen ; but 
at last we come out upon the mountain-top, and we look 
down to see our difficulties gone. 

3. God gives us blessings beyond his promise or our ask- 
ing. When the men of Judah descended from the heights 
of Tekoa they found among the slain more spoil than they 
could carry away. If the child of God will but be patient, 
even his trials shall bring him gain. When God gave a 
home on a newly discovered continent to a people fleeing 
from religious tyranny, they received far more than they 
had dared to hope, — even the founding of a great natibn, in 
which civil and religious liberty should be the inalienable 
right of millions. God's blessings always overflow the shal" 
low receptacles of our faith. 

The narrative suggests the influence of God's mercies on 
meiis hearts. 
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1. /;/ God's people the Divine help awaketis gratitude. 
The valley of Berachah was jubilant with songs of thanks- 
giving. There should be such valleys all along our lives. 
If the Christian has just become a converted man, he will 
publicly acknowledge his Saviour s goodness by confessing 
Christ before the world. If he has been rescued from some 
dire ill, he will express his thanks by deeds of self-denial 
and a better life. 

2. Those who are not Christians are 7iever unaffected 
when they see God help his children. The narrative before 
us (leclares that " the fear of God was on all the kingdoms 
of those countries, when they heard that the Lord fought 
against the enemies of Israel." God often speaks most 
forcibly to the impenitent by what he does for his pqople. 
When Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego stepped forth 
unharmed from the fiery furnace, all Babylon was made to 
reverence the true God. When the aged Latimer stood 
bound at the stake in Oxford, though God did not give him 
release from death, yet — what was better for that saint, past 
the limit of fourscore — God helped him wondrously and 
enabled him to bear a testimony that is a watchword to 
this day. Turning to his fellow-martyr, he exclaimed, '' Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. We 
shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in Eng- 
land, as I trust shall never be put out." Here was an 
escape from fire as wonderful as that of old ; a candle was 
lighted in England that is burning brightly even now. 
Yes, more ! its sacred flame has kindled many another, and 
to-day the candle of God's truth, carried by Anglo-Saxon 
hands from that Protestant isle, vies with the sun in belt- 
ing a revolving earth with its vivifying rays. 
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JOASH REPAIRING THE TEMPLE. 

2 ChRON. XXIV, 4. 

** And it came to pass after this that yoash was minded to repair 

the house of the LordV 

The books of the Chronicles appear to have been written 
after the close of the Babylonish captivity of the Jews. 
When they returned to Jerusalem they had forgotten, to a 
great extent, the history of their nation ; their knowledge 
of Jehovah had grown dim, their ideas of worship confused ; 
they had largely lost the sentiment of patriotism. These 
books were written to recall the glories of the past, to teach 
anew the providence of God in the history of the nation, 
and to revive the spirit of reverence and worship of God. 
For this purpose, the writer, dealing with minds undevel- 
oped, like those of children, incapable of making delicate 
distinctions, paints the picture of the past with bold 
outlines, and strong, bright, positive colors, — connecting 
with each event, in a style of directness and simplicity, its 
moral, and showing how God rewarded the good and pun- 
ished the evil deeds of men. The two prominent events in 
the reign of Joash, extending through forty years, are the 
repairing of the temple, with the accompanying prosperity 
of the monarch and nation, and the abuse of the privileges 
of worship, with accompanying disasters. We are to con- 
sider the lessons connected with the first of these events, 
the repairing of the temple. 

We notice 

I. That the providences of God connected with tbe 
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house of the Lord call for grateful remembrance. For six 
years Joash had been hid in it from his enemies. In his 
helplessness, during his earliest childhood, when many 
had sought to take his life, he had found there a safe shelter. 
There he had learned to walk and talk, there he had been 
crowned king. Every pillar, every room, must have sug- 
gested grateful memories. He was minded to repair the 
house of the Lord, for it had been made the means of sav- 
ing his life. 

We are all indebted to the house of God for many of our 
greatest deliverances and choicest enjoyments. There is 
not one to whom this message comes whose childhood has 
not been made happier by the place of public worship. It 
has made harsh words and hasty blows fewer in every 
household ; it has diffused sentiments of charity and for- 
bearance so thoroughly that no door could be wholly closed 
against them. Many a young heart has been bruised and 
cut to the quick by the untempered rebuke or cruel pun- 
ishment ; the ploughshare of injustice has been driven deep 
into the tender feelings, while the wrongs never found 
expression except in the sobs of the little bosom that has 
been stung by the injury. But the house of God has 
spread its protecting shadow far and wide, and who knows 
from what pains, deeper than those of the body, it has shel- 
tered him t In it were born and nurtured Thanksgiving 
days and Christmas festivals. The happiest and purest 
hours we spend are suggested and made possible by the 
house of God ; and that not only for the members of the 
church, but for all the community, even for those who are 
most forgetful of its existence. 

Common sentiments of gratitude will make us all mind- 
ful to keep the house of the Lord in repair. If the beauty 
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of our own houses suggests the esteem in which homes are 
held, much more does the beauty of his house show our 
love for Him who declares that he loves its gates more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob. 

2. The moral value of the house of God to the commu- 
nity and the country in which it stands demands honored 
recognition. The sense of right is the sense of obligation 
to God. From his house goes out the moral tone of soci- 
ety, the sense of honor in trade, of purity in social relations, 
and of respect for individual rights The teachings of his 
house have quietly and often imperceptibly aroused the 
nobler emotions and purer sentiments which bless the 
relations between man and man, and have brought into 
disesteem those passions which, when indulged, ruin all 
the sweeter and grander phases of social intercourse. 

Genuine reform is only a return to more loyal obedience 
to the principles taught in the house of God. The dome 
of our State House does not shine in the night nor in a 
fog ; it gives but a dim reflection when clouds hang low 
about it ; only when the sun shines brightly does its lustre 
crown the hill with reflected light. Just so there is no 
glory in government unless the Sun of Righteousness 
shines on it unobstructed. The house of God is more 
important than the State House. The country is in con- 
stant need of being toned up to a genuine morality in the 
relations of men with governments, and to a noble patriot- 
ism. What would efEect this if the house of God were 
removed ? Many a man who never enters it owes it a 
large bill every year, because of his relief from unjust tax- 
ation, and the protection which would have been denied 
him if the house of God had not kept alive the public 
conscience. 
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3. The spiritual value of sacred places should be fitly- 
acknowledged. I lately heard an eminent business man 
say,'** Forty-six years ago yesterday noon the Holy Spirit 
came into my soul. Yesterday I walked to the place and 
adored the ground where he blessed me, and remembered 
that for forty-six years he had talked with me and kept me." 
The world is of more value to the Christian than to other 
men, for it contains spots of holy ground — Bethels where 
God has met him — which revive precious memories. But 
what place can be so full of hallowed associations as the 
house of God ? What building whose honor is so intrusted 
to our care as that in which God has oftenest met us in 
our saddest and gladdest and holiest hours, in which many 
of us have first known him, in which many of our children 
have been renewed unto eternal life ? 

What thronging memories of divine protection and holy 
nurture and communion with God must have impelled the 
young monarch, as he directed the mason and carpenters 
and such as wrought iron and brass to mend the house of 
the Lord ! We should find it hard to believe that, with 
such a history as his, he could have lived in royal state 
while that house in which he was preserved from death was 
standing, with broken foundations, on Mount Zion, — his 
greatest benefac.tor appealing daily to his people like a 
crippled beggar. Can any community, with all its most 
hallowed associations gathering around the house of God, 
allow it to fall out of repair without discredit to the 
neighborhood, without incurring moral disorder and loss ? 

These values of protection, of moral and spiritual life, 
depend largely on the condition in which the house of God 
is kept. The repaired temple is a visible and actual con- 
fession of faith, a seal set on the covenant of Christians 
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with God. It proclaims to the world how much Christians 
value this covenant. " Blessed be the Lord God of our 
fathers," said Ezra, ** who hath put such a thing as this in 
the king's heart, to beautify the house of the Lord." 
Strength and courage and eminence for the Lord's people 
were sure to follow. 

When the Jews saw that Joash was in earnest about 
repairing the temple, they brought in more money than was 
needed, and unexpected additions were made to the decora- 
tions and furniture. When Christians emphasize the need 
of the Lord's house, the need will be supplied, for there 
is no claim more important, none that more truly recog- 
nizes human worth and privilege. This is the house of 
God. Rich blessings descend on the community which 
keeps that fact in constant remembrance. " Strength and 
beauty," said the Psalmist, "are in his sanctuary." "The 
beauty of the Psalms," said Luther, " lies in their pronouns." 
This is his sanctuary. It symbolizes our conception of his 
presence. He says, " I will make the place of my feet glo- 
rious." It is the place, of all places, where his truth is 
honored and spoken. God says, "There I will meet with 
thee, and I will commune with thee." " And I will sanctify 
the tabernacle of meeting." An eminent authority has 
suggested for the " tabernacle of meeting," the better ren- 
dering of the "tent of revelation." There is, in Paris, an 
ancient picture representing a. Christian assembly, and 
above it a throne ; but on that throne is neither emperor 
nor bishop : there rests on it only an open Bible. The 
word of God is enthroned in his sanctuary, and the Spirit 
of God there makes it a living utterance in the assemblies 
of those whose hearts are flooded with the consciousness 
of the jjraises that are there poured forth, as he reveals 
himself to those who are gathered in his name. 
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" My house," he says, " shall be made a house of prayer 
for all nations ; there, prayers ascend for all mankind ; 
there, all events that occur or have occurred in human 
history are viewed in the light of the cross ; there, men 
are set apart to spread the news of a crucified and risen 
Lord ; there, the home and the church are brought together 
and kindled with the expectation of the eternal home ; 
there, the highest lessons of self-sacrifice are taught and 
accepted ; there, the histories of those whom we love arc 
recited when they have passed on before. There are other 
places enshrined in human hearts, full of heroic associa- 
tions. Nations have reared monuments upon them to keep 
the scenes connected with them in grateful remembrance : 
but what field of historic renown can have had, in succes- 
sive generations, associations so closely connected with 
what is most precious in their lives as the house of God 
with the community in which it stands? It witnesses for 
all that is holiest and best in each of the lives that dwell 
under its shadow. There is, in Berlin, a monument to 
Frederick the Great, whose tablets and symbolic figures 
commemorate also the deeds of the most illustrious heroes 
of Prussia. Around it may often be seen young recruits 
for the army, in the care of an officer, studying its mean- 
ing and contemplating its beauty. By such means they 
make patriotic soldiers and citizens. If such monuments 
were suffered to fall into decay, and publicly to proclaim 
hat Prussia held in light esteem her benefactors, how long 
:ould patriotism be fostered in her young men.^ So, also, 
God is not honored when his temples are left unsightly and 
in ruins. I do not mean that men should build houses for 
the Lord beyond their means. A debt on his house is a 
greater dishonor than broken columns or unpainted walls. 
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But when, among fine public buildings, the house of God is 
out of repair and small, it tells of religious decay, and hast- 
ens it. ' 

4. The house of God can be properly cared for only by 
regular, systematic effort. The young king was determined 
to sec the temple arrayed in all its beauty. He had a ches 
prepared, with a hole cut in the cover of it, and placed ii 
the temple beside the altar. (2 Kings xii, 9.) He ap- 
pointed a certain contribution for each one to bring. But 
that was not sufficient. He appropriated for this object all 
the extra sources of the income connected with religious wor- 
ship at his command. Then, besides these, he invited each 
one to bring free-will offerings-. (2 Kings xii, 4, 5.) These 
last made all that was brought a free gift to the Lord. If 
men pay their regular subscriptions, and make special pay- 
ments for special purposes, and then beyond all that make 
a free gift for the Lord's house, the whole is made an offer- 
ing from the heart. 

But even these systematic efforts do not succeed of 
themselves. The first efforts of Joash failed from lack of 
proper attention ; after years had elapsed he found the 
work still undone ; then he undertook the matter with 
vigor and personal care, and it was speedily pushed to its 
completion. No plan for caring for God*s house will work 
of itself; the best scheme needs wise and constant atten- 
tion. Excellent plans are often condemned, when the peo- 
ple, not the plans, are at fault. But as the tabernacle and 
temple were built and repaired of old, so the houses of God 
am built and repaired to-day. Systematic giving is as old 
as the world ; it is an essential part of Christian worship 
and work ; when faithfully carried out, its results are 
always a surprise and a joy. Men are surprised at their 
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ability to do, and at the ease with which they do it. When 
the work which God intrusts to us is regarded as our 
business, and not merely the chance overflow of charitable 
feeling, it is thoroughly and easily done. When the king's 
officers made their collections " day by day, they gathered 
money in abundance." Then joy went with the work. The 
enthusiasm increased. They found a higher pleasure in 
spending their money to repair the Lord's house, as well as 
a nobler use for It, than they had found in any selfish 
indulgence. 

That which costs a sacrifice is always of more value to 
us than things gained without 'an effort. If we were so 
rich that we could repair the Lord^ house without effort, 
we should little appreciate its beauty. David said,^* Nei- 
ther will I offer burnt offerings unto thq Lord of that which 
doth cost me nothing." If the offer of the thrashing-floor 
had been accepted by David, the sacrifice would have been 
the giver's, not David's. Our share in the Lord's house 
is measured by what we ourselves give to build and repair 
it ; not by the amount, but by the self-sacrifice that goes 
with it. 

The Jews rejoiced far more as they saw the money 
increasing day by day, and made daily sacrifices for the 
object in view, than if all had been given at once by a few 
rich men. Their love for the temple grew as their efforts 
to beautify it increased and the hour of success drew near. 

5. God has, to a great degree, intrusted the beautifying 
of his house to the young. A generation of men had 
passed to and fro before the temple, and marked its bat- 
tered and unsightly walls without any effectual effort to 
restore them, till the young king aroused an enthusiasm in 
its befialf. He persuaded the priests to undertake the 
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work ; he devised the means by whiclj the money was 
raised. H^ was but a boy when he set about the work. 
Doubtless he himself was richly blessed as he thought and 
planned to restore the beauty of the house of his God. 

It is the privilege of the young to set in motion many 
things that the wisdom and power of older men will bring 
to completion. Their enthusiasm will do much to keep his 
house beautiful, and move older ones to care for it. It 
will early plant in their minds a love for the place where 
God's honor dwelleth ; it will bring them into common 
sympathies in a noble object. Even the child's gifts will be 
repaid one hundred-fold by the increased love which he 
will feel for holy things, in the consciousness that he is 
doing something to bless the community and the whole 
country Every boy and girl in our Sunday schools should 
be taught that God has intrusted a part not only of his 
spiritual, but also of his material interests, to their keeping. 
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2 CHRON. XXVI, 16. 

'' But when he was strong his heart was lifted up to his destruction; 
for he transgressed against the Lord^ his God, and went in to the 
temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the altar of incense?^ 

UzziAH, the ninth king of Judah, was but five years of 
age when his father Amaziah was slain. This was before 
Christ, 809. The people were not in haste to tender their # 
allegiance to one so young. Hence, not till he was sixteen 
years of age was Uzziah fornially called to the throne. He 
reigned fifty-two years, which was the longest reign of any 
king of Judah, with the single exception of Manasseh. 
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Uzziah's life divides itself into three parts, — his reign as 
king, his sin, his punishment. 

I. His reign as king. 

This was pre-eminently successful. He enjoyed early in 
life the instruction and example of Zechariah, a man of 
much wisdom and holiness, but of whose history nothing is 
now known. The king seems not to have departed from 
the worship of the true God ; he is never charged with idola- 
try or any immorality. " He did that which was right in 
the sight of God, according to all that his father Amaziah 
did." He received abundantly the Divine favor. God 
" helped him " against his enemies. In aggressive warfare 
he was victorious. The boundaries of his kingdom were 
greatly enlarged ; he recovered the important port of Elath, 
on the Red Sea ; he also obtained possession of the princi- 
pal Philistine towns, Gath, Jabneh, and Ashdod. The Arab 
hordes on his southeast borders were subdued, and the 
Ammonites were reduced to tribute. 

He was no less vigorous in defensive than offensive 
operations. He strengthened the walls of Jerusalem at 
their weakest points, furnished them with formidable en- 
gines of war, and equipped an army of 307,500 men with 
the best inventions of military art, so that they " made war 
with wiighty power." He paid as great attention to the 
arts of peace as of war. He was the special patron of 
agriculture ; he dug wells, built towers in the wilderness for 
the protection of the flocks, and cultivated rich vineyards. 
• He .had much cattle, both in the low country and in the 
plains, husbandmen also, and vine-dressers in the mountains 
and in Carmel. Under him Judah attained a condition of 
prosperity unknown since the days of Solomon. His name 
spread far abroad ; " he was marvellously helped till he was 
strong." 
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II. UzziaKs sin. 

Elated by his prosperity, the king saw not why he should 
be precluded from a distinction which pagan monarchs 
enjoyed and which the neighboring king of Israel probably 
exercised, — that of oflFering incense on the holy altar. 
This was the most honorable and sacred of all the priestly 
duties. God had expressly declared that in this none but 
the priests should officiate. The fate of Korah and his 
company had been God's solemn warning that " no stranger, 
which is not of the seed of Aaron, come near to oflFer incense 
before the Lord." 

Uzziah was ambitious ; he was not willing that any in 
his realm should enjoy prerogatives denied to him. " When 
he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction; for 
he transgressed against the Lord his God, and went into 
the temple of the Lord, to burn incense upon the altar of 
incense." He was instantly followed by Azariah, the high- 
priest, and by eighty other priests, who opposed his design, 
and warned him of his trespass. 

The king was angered by this priestly interference. He 
instantly seized the censer to offer the sacred incense. 

III. UzziaKs punishment. 

At that moment the hand of God was upon him. He 
was smitten with leprosy, which '* rose up in his forehead 
before the priests in the house of the Lord from beside 
the incense altar." The severest calamity possible had 
befallen him. Life was poisoned at the fountain. 

Henceforth, the most menial subject would not exchange 
places with the leprous king. The priests looked upon 
him, and " behold he was leprous in his forehead, and they 
thrust him out from thence, yea, himself hasted to go out, 
because the Lord had smitten him." Life became a linger- 
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ing death. From that day he was obliged to live apart as a 
leper ; he was cut off from the house of the Lord ; he was 
compelled to reside outside the city, and Jotham, his son, 
administered the affairs of the government in his father's 
name. His retribution did not cease even at death. His 
body was not permitted burial in the sepulchre of kings ; it 
must lie in a different portion of the field ; " For they said, 
he is a leper." Such a body would have polluted the royal 
tomb. 

It is sad that such an end should await one of Judah's 
noblest kings ; sad, that in a life otherwise so exemplary, 
such a sin should appear. The long-suffering of God, how- 
ever, gave him space for repentance ; and in his patient and 
uncomplaining submission to his severe rebuke, we find hope 
that his heart was touched with godly sorrow, and that his 
life ended in peace. 

As lessons taught by this narrative we learn, 

I. Prosperity is da?zgcrous, 

Uzziah could not bear such large measures of God's 
blessings ; they fostered his pride. " His heart was lifted 
up." Favors, which should have turned his thoughts toward 
God, turned them to himself What should have made him 
grateful, made him arrogant. 

The record of Uzziah does not stand alone. Prosper- 
ity seldom draws men to God. Gratitude does not in- 
crease in proportion as God's favors multiply. A man's 
piety is not usually increased by his becoming rich. It is 
seldom men are more religious in health than in sickness. 
Many a person, who, in the hour of need, remembers God 
and calls earnestly upon him, fails, when he has received 
the sought-for blessing, to thank God for it, and to prove 
his gratitude by obedience. Like Judah's wayward king. 
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he sins against the Lord by whose favors he has been 
lifted up. It usually takes some stroke of adversity to 
make men spiritual. " Before I was afflicted I went astray ; 
but now have I kept thy word." 

" David and all God's nightingales have learned to sing, 
Pressing the bosom on some secret thorn." 

2. God is to be approached reverently, 

Uzziah seems to have thought that by being a king, suc- 
cessful and famous, he had earned the right to enter the 
holy place and offer sacred incense. He thought that, being 
of repute among men, he would be accepted of God ; that 
because great deference was paid to him on earth, he would 
not be refused in the heavens. 

This mistake is often made. 7 God is a spirit, and they 
who worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 
Instead of this, it is sometimes thought God can be accept- 
ably worshipped by a ritual, from which the heart may be 
absent, if only the form is imposing. If it deeply moves 
the senses, it is assumed that God will not refuse it. 

It is often expected that God will accept worship if the 
display of wealth mingle with it largely. Can he refuse 
incense brought in a golden censer } If the sanctuary be 
stately audits furnishings elegant, if the decorations be in, 
the highest style of art, if the worshippers be clad in dain- 
tiest raiment, if at the sacred shrine Mammon pays her 
choicest, costliest offerings, will not these win acceptance 
If not, will not the strength and potency of numbers pre- 
vail ? Will not God regard the voice of the multitude, 
and accept incense rising from censers swung by myriad 
hands } Does not God defer to majorities ? If not, is he 
not moved when Intellect gathers her ripest fruits and 
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brings them as offerings ? Does not the ability to offer 
such choice incense gain for one the right to lift the 
sacred veil, and stand where God hath said his priests only 
should enter, and ** the stranger that cometh nigh shall be 
put to death " ? 

Uzziah thought that God would not exclude a favored 
king from that sacred presence. Men often think that 
it is possible to find some incense wafted from a worldly 
censer, which shall ascend as fragrance to the unseen holy. 
But what had Uzziah's kingship to do toward fitting him 
to perform a priestly act ? The priest was a type of Christ. 
The incense was a type of Christ's intercession, mingled 
with the prayers of saints. It symbolized that by which 
prayers were made prevalent with God. By both incense 
and priest, Christ was typified. When the priest entered the 
holy place with the incense, all the people were removed 
from the temple and from between the porch and the altar. 
Profound silence reigned ; the congregation engaged in 
prayer. At a given signal, the priest cast the incense on the 
fire, and bowing reverently toward the holy of holies, retired 
slowly backwards, not prolonging his prayer, that he might 
not alarm the congregation through fear that he had been 
struck dead for offering unworthily. 

Man's approach to God is through Christ. In the Old 
Testament dispensation, not even a symbol of his person 
or work could be accepted or admitted into the Holy Place, 
3ther than that which God had appointed. The king Avas 
no more prevalent, and no more meet to render that sym- 
bolic service than his most abject slave. 

" No man cometh unto the Father but by me." No 
impressive ritual, no display of wealth, no array of num- 
bers, no strength of intellectual greatness, no form of 
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worldly incense, can be acceptably brought into the wor- 
ship of Him in whose presence the cherubim veil their 
faces, and cry, " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of 
hosts ! " 

3. Sin^ though in high placeSy must be rebuked. It 
seemed a bold act for the priests to say to JudalVs king, 
** Go out of the sanctuary, for thou hast trespassed." They 
were the humble ministers of religion, and he the proud 
and pampered king of a victorious people. But the king 
was in the wrong place ; he had entered the sphere of 
religion ; he had undertaken to meddle with sacred things, 
and to prescribe how God should be approached. This 
was not the ruler's business He had transcended his 
limit, and must be rebuked, though he Ipe a king. 

Such invasions of religion are not rare. The world is 
always ready to take religious duties into her own hands, 
to tell how God is to be worshipped, what doctrines are to 
be preached, what duties prescribed, what faults are to be 
rebuked, and what allowed. She enters with a regal tread, 
and speaks with imperious voice. 'She often demands that 
that which has the sanction of custom or law, or which is 
deeply intrenched in the popular heart, or is especially 
conducive to worldly good, be not condemned by religion. 

What now does fidelity demand } In the church, where 
at present all are "priests unto God," what shall be done } 
Shall sin, when it has grown popular and strong, be re- 
buked } Shall the church yield to customs, sinful though 
they be, if they have grown hoary with age and are firmly 
rooted in the public mind } In our nation, was the attitude 
of the church toward slavery like that of the priests toward 
Uzziah } But that is a thing of the past. There are, how- 
ever, worldly voices ringing in the ear of the church to-day. 
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They make their demands respecting temperance and the 
Sabbath, respecting the family and the Bible. They seek 
to mould public sentiment and usage. Societies are formed, 
and laws are framed or asked for in their support. 

What shall be done } Does and will the church stand 
firm in her antagonism to wrong and sin, though they 
stand in kingly pride to offer polluted incense on her sacred 
altars } 

4. Men may be blinded to sin^ till they see its conse- 
quences. 

It is not probable that Uzziah realized his guilt till the 
" leprosy rose up in his forehead." Then he hasted to go 
out of the sanctuary. Perhaps he feared other and severer 
judgments would follow. 

Had God stayed his retributive hand, and the king been 
suffered, with no leprous spots, to leave the altar as proud 
and ambitious as he entered, his guilt would have been as 
great. The smitten forehead, like a detective, laid the 
offender under arrest, and thus exposed him ; but it did 
not create or increase his sin. 

Many, guilty of the most grievous wrongs, think them- 
selves respectable, and claim the confidence of others, till 
some providence uncovers their evil deeds. Then opinions 
change ; in the new light men's eyes are opened ; they see 
what as really existed before, though not revealed. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the criminals are in 
prison. A bad man is as bad on one side of iron bars as 
on the other. On entering the penitentiary, men change 
their dress, not their character. There may be even more 
corruption in gilded halls than in prison cells. Men in 
high positions, sitting at convivial boards, stealing the peo- 
ple's money and bribing officials, are, though perhaps not 
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themselves convinced of it, as vile before as after the dis- 
covery of their sin and shame. As with Uzziah, so now 
sin often lies concealed from human view till the smiting 
hand of God reveals it. 

5. God is faithful to his word. 

This is seen in his rewarding Uzziah while he walked 
uprightly. "As long as he sought the Lord, God made 
him to prosper." It is seen also in , Uzziah's punishment. 
Under severest penalty, all but the priests had been forbid- 
den by Moses to offer incense. Centuries had passed ; per- 
haps Uzziah thought that the law had become obsolete, 
that God was not as strict now as in former days. He 
ventured upon his disobedience, thinking, perchance, that 
God had forgotten his word, or that he would fail to exe- 
cute threatenings uttered so long ago. But the word once 
spoken, had not been recalled. The arm of justice had 
not been palsied. God changes not ; the law which links 
obedience with reward, and transgression with penalty, is 
not, and never will be, repealed. Generations pass, but the 
law remains ; it is as changeless as God. 

Under the recognition of this law, we are called to shape 
our life. On one side, invitations and promises allure us; 
on the other side, prohibitions and penalties forewarn us. 
These are the differing but not discordant voices of the 
same God and Father, " with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning." 

Let the truth be ever remembered, that " whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap." Between the sowing 
and the reaping, time may intervene, but the harvest, though 
delayed, is sure to follow. " He that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." If we be- 
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lieve not, "yet He abideth faithful ; He cannot deny him- 
self." 

Powerless is every human arm to arrest the oncoming of 
Divine judgments , threatened against sin. Only one hand 
can shield from the consequences of guilt. It is the hand 
pierced on Calvary. 
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AHAZ'S PERSISTENT WICKEDNESS. 

2 ChRON. XXVIII, 22. 

" And in the time of his distress^ did he trespass yet more against thi 

Lord: this is that king Ahaz?^ 

Two Scripture characters bear the name mentioned in the 
text. One was a grandson of Jonathan ; and of him noth- 
ing beyond this is told us. The other was the twelfth king 
of Judah, called in the nineteenth verse, as Jehoshaphat is in 
one place, king of Israel. He was the son of a good father, 
Jotham, and the father of a still better son, Hezekiah, and 
yet himself one of the worst kings that ever disgraced a 
throne or cursed a people. Even in the time of his distress 
did he trespass yet more against the Lord. This is that 
king Ahaz. We have here, 

I. A conspicuous example of persistent wickedness. 
Of a certain king it was said, " He did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord all the days of Jehoida the 
priest." Of another, we read that he " sought God in the 
days of Zachariah." Ahaz began wickedly. Nor from this 
evil way did he ever turn back. From first to last, "he 
did not that which was right in the sight of the Lord." He 
pushed on in the face of many and powerful barriers gra- 
ciously placed in his way. 
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(a.) How much it might have been worth to him that 
he had a godly ancestry ! He was in the line of such kings 
as David and Asa and Jehoshaphat. Of his father it is 
said, " So Jotham became mighty because he prepared his 
ways before the Lord his God." Not many things are 
more deep and lasting in their influence than the memory 
of a godly parent's faithful teaching and example. " O 
sir," said an aged sinner who came to his minister in great 
distress, " to think of my father's and mother's prayers,* 
and then of the vile wretch that I have been ! " Such have 
ever been among the most powerful of God's restraining 
agencies. 

{6.) It would seem that other like influences continued 
to surround Ahaz in his own palace. The mother of his 
son Hezekiah was the daughter of the wise and good 
Zachariah. Doubtless she was permitted to reinforce her 
own instructions with those of godly teachers. He had, 
then, the daily spectacle of obedience and fidelity. How 
persistent the wickedness to which it was no effectual 
barrier ! 

(c.) God often makes use of goodness to bring men to re- 
pentance. He tried this upon Ahaz. His dealings with him 
were not unmixed with some special mercies. When a 
great number of his people had been carried away captive, 
the Lord moved the victors to send them back. In a time 
of peril and alarm, the prophet Isaiah was commissioned 
to " say unto him, Take heed and be quiet ; fear not, neither 
be faint hearted." Only a patient God could have borne 
with his stubborn disobedience. 

{d.) When goodness fails it is God's way to try severity. 
Ahaz was not without many and faithful warnings. The 
startling story of his grandfather Uzziah, smitten with loath- 
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some leprosy for a single act of transgression, must have 
been rehearsed in his hearing. An ordinary sinner would 
have trembled at the remembrance of it. Then he had 
warnings more personal and direct. Was it not ** the Lord 
his God " who " delivered him into the hand of the king 
of Syria ".^ When the king of Israel slew one hundred 
and twenty thousand of his valiant warriors, and carried 
away two hundred thousand captives besides much spoil, 
was it not because he and his people "had forsaken the 
Lord God of their fathers" 1 When, again, the Edomites 
and the Philistines smote Judah and invaded the low coun- 
try, it was the Lord who " brought Judah low because of 
Ahaz." These were by no means all the reminders he had 
of the error of his ways. Yet none, nor all, availed " In 
the time of his distress did he trespass yet more against 
the Lord/' 

Now, such persistence may seem very strange. Yet, 
what one of ourselves continues in the way of disobedience 
without pressing through many barriers laid across his path ? 
On the one hand are mercies to win. On the other are ills 
to alarm. Is there no loud warning in those moral wrecks 
of which so many are strewn around us } Is not the end 
of drink and vice, of bad company and fast living, of false- 
hood, fraud, and contempt of religious restraints, seen to be 
dishonor always, often a prison's cell, in wellnigh every 
case a premature grave .-^ You believe in an overruling 
providence ; that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
God's notice. You must believe, then, that all pains, ills, 
and losses are by his permission. And why are they per- 
mitted ? He is " not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance." Are they not so many 
barriers, then, thrown across the sinner's path } Are they 
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not designed to arrest his steps, and turn them into paths 
of righteousness and peac^ ? Life is full of temptations. 
Lures to evil are on every hand. But is not life also full of 
restraints and warnings ? In one sense, the way to perdi- 
tion is very easy. In another, it is very hard. One must 
fight his way thither. Many a drawn sword of truth and 
providence bids him halt and turn. That sickness, that 
defeat, that great trial, that sore distress at which you won- 
dered, — complained perhaps, — was no great mystery after 
all. Was it not God's voice, crying, " How long will the 
scorners delight in scorning.? Turn you at my reproof: 
behold I will pour out my spirit upon you.'* 

It is not, then, God's forgetfulness of us, it is not the hard 
place in which he has set us down, it is not because outward 
forces are adverse, that any of us sin on to the bitter end. 
It is persistence in wickedness which effects the soul's ruin. 
God calls, but wc refuse. He stretches out his hand, but 
we do not regard it. He smites, and yet we bend to our 
downward race Let us pass to 

2. What came of all this, 

{a) The king's life was one of ill, not of ggod. Even 
in a worldly view, it wars not a success. Doubtless the 
motive behind his idolatries was hmbition. If so, at every 
step he was disappointed. In war, he was almost invariably 
on the losing side. For the sake of a foreign alliance, he 
surrendered independence and honor, but only to be more 
•* distressed " than " strengthened." He robbed the Lord's 
house, and took of his own treasures, and sent it for a pres- 
ent to the king of Assyria ; but "he helped him not." 

In some respects, this experience was peculiar. Wicked- 
ness often prospers. Men have acquired fortunes by fraud. 
They have risen to power by crime. They have thriven in 
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2l career of disobedience and religious neglect. But how 
safe it is to say that such successes are more in appearance 
than reality. They do not last. They yield no deep satis- 
faction. Often they are a source of great distress. The story 
is told of a man who came more than once to the inquiry 
meetings of an eminent Boston preacher without finding 
light. He was apparently sincere and earnest. But at 
length it transpired that he was engaged in a business 
which was neither to the glory of God nor the good of man, 
and which he was unwilling to surrender. Of course he 
dropped out of the meetings He went on in his worldly 
way. And it was a way which the many call prosperous. 
He acquired a fortune. But to every earthly career an end 
comes at last. As his approached, he confessed that his 
accumulations had given him no solid comfort. He pro- 
nounced his life a failure. He expressed the conviction 
that the poorest servant of the true God was richer than 
he. Referring to his fatal choice, he died in mental anguish 
and despair. Friend, answer soberly, according to your 
most careful observation and deepest experience, — does 
wicked nes% pay t 

{b) Again, Ahaz brought ill, and not good, upon others. 
It is said, " He made Judah naked." That is, he found the 
kingdom strong and rich, and he left it weak and poor. He 
stripped it of its power and glory. Worse than that, he 
led the people astray, and filled all the land with heathen 
abominations. The effects of sin do not stop with the 
sinner. They reach and involve others. How seldom, in 
the comparison, do you see a godly son of a godless father ! 
What man or woman is so obscure, or limited in influence, 
as not to affect some other person for evil or for good ? 
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*' Each creature holds an insular point in space : 
Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes a sound, 
But all the multitudinous beings round, 
In all the countless worlds, with time and place 
For their conditions, down to the central base, 
Thrill, haply, in vibration and rebound, 
Life answering life across the vast profound, 
In full antiphony." 

" If," says Dr. South, " a man could be wicked and ^ vil- 
lain to himself alone, the mischief would be so much the 
more tolerable. But the case is much otherwise. The 
guilt of the crime lights upon one, but the example of it 
sways a multitude. Especially is this true if the criminal 
be of note or eminence. For the fall of such an one by 
any temptation (be it never so plausible) is like that of a 
principal stone or stately pillar, tumbling from a lofty emi- 
nence into the deep mire of the street. It does not only 
plunge and sink into the black dirt itself: it also dashes or 
bespatters all that are about it, or near it, when it falls." . 
O, to think that your sin, and mine, may thus sway the 
mind or bespatter the character of another ! that it may 
actually have done it ! How appalling the thought ! To 
have to look, in the disclosures of ** that day," upon those 
whose thoughts we have perverted, whose hearts we have 
corrupted, whose feet we have turned from paths of purity, 
peace, and heaven, — how can we bear the sight } " One 
sinner destroyeth much good." He does not always intend 
just that. He is only intent upon the sin. But he does it 
notwithstanding. Of persistence in wickedness this is one 
of the inevitable fruits. How can such a one think of it, 
and not grow pale } 

(^.) Then we must not forget to note that, in character 
and influence, Ahaz went from bad to worse. At first, he 
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walked in the ways of the kings of Israel ; th'at is, wor- 
shipped Jeliovah through the medium o£ golden calves. 
"e molten images for Baalim. His third step 
ce to the devourer, Moloch: "he burnt his 
le fire." Finally, he worshipped and served 
le nations according to whim or pleasure, 
is there, in all this, at which greatly to 
not sin always progressive ? One may think 
jy at a stand-still, may even believe himself 
f better, and yet actually be growing worse ; 
improvement being only the subordination of 
Lciple to another somewhat less disreputable, 
g love of money may conquer the love of 
I ambition may cure outward neglect of pub- 
Political aspirations may subdue vices seen 
pious voter Apparent improvement is one 
improvement is quite another. The tendency 
norc sin. The will, yielding once, is, ever, so 
The conscience, once trampled, is, ever, 
bold. Vice, made familiar by practice, ever, 
t, has lost its hideous mien. Then, there is 
habit ; so helpful to the good, but so terrible 
3oer. Thus, by ail these means, resistance 
apparently quite impossible. One advances, 
inclined plane, with increasing momentum. 
Voolsey tells the story of a man now dead, — 
fine Greek scholar, but a drunkard, — at whose 
lai was found, where, from day to day, he had 
lapses and lamentations, his hopes and want 
reary record ending only with his death. " It 
me," he says, " the analogy of an officer in a 
i, writing down the successes of the enemy. 
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Now they are on the esplanade, now upon the glacis, now 
they have taken a bastion, now the resisting soldiers are 
slain, and now a half-completed sentence shows that he too 
is dead." 

It is thus that sin gets a mastery that is at last complete. 
The wail of a soul, conscious of such a condition, is, at 
times, not unlike that of a man whose feet have been 
caught in a quicksand. Not only is he powerless to re- 
treat, — every exertion seems only to sink hira deeper in 
the sea of shifting sand. *' Friends ! " said the gifted, but 
profligate and now dying Edgar Allen Poe, "my best 
friend would be he who would take a pistol and blow out 
my brains, and thus relieve my misery." And it is belieVed 
that his remarkable poem of " The Raven " is a reflection of 
what, at some other times, he had felt himsdf to be ; that 
he himself was that bird's 

" Unhappy Master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his son^f; one burden bore, 
Till the dirges of his hope one melancjioly burden bore, 
Of ' Never — nevermore.* " 

{d) One thing remains to be said of the effects of 
Ahazs persistent wickedness. He went to an unhonored 
and hopeless grave. They buried him in the city of Jeru- 
salem, but "brought him not into tlie sepulchres of the 
kings." 

The good man, in whom the love of God is supreme, 
grows mellow and kindly with increasing years. There is 
no withdrawing from his kind. There is no shutting in, 
of thought and sympathy, upon himself. There is more, 
therefore, than natural affection in the tears that fall upon 
his grave. But the godless man lives for selC Persistent 
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wickedness intensifies this passion. More and more he 
withdraws into a mental solitude. He cares less for those 
about l\im ; is less cared for by them. Less loved in life, 
he is les3 lamented in death. 

But how much more does it signify that the persistently 
wicked dies without hope. Let us not seek to penetrate 
the veil, and follow him on the other side. We leave him 
where he passes out of sight It is written, •* He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still." 

We are sohietimes told that, in the far-off distance, such 
will be seen With returning steps. There is no such prom- 
ise in the wi^rd of God. There is no encouragement 
for such a hope in what we know of the nature of man, or 
can see of the i/ays of God. I dare not rest in such an 
expectation. 1 could not encourage it in my children. 
Remembering wriat it is to be a guide to souls, in affairs 
affecting an eterrnl destiny, my lips could not give it utter- 
ance in their public teachings. Rather, infinitely rather, 
would I catch up tne strains of divine warning and promise 
found in so many gpspel pages, and cry, " To day ! To-day ! 
If ye will hear his vbice, harden not your hearts ! Behold, 
now is the accepteq time ; behold now is the day of sal- 
vation ! '^ 

There is a reverse bf all this picture at which I would 
there were time to gllince. It is that of steadfast obedi- 
ence, persistent goodiKss. May the present peace, 'and 
future felicity inseparaae from that^ be yours and mine, — 
from this day on^ and forever 1 
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2 ChRON. XXXI, 21. 

^*And in every work that he began in the service of the house of God, 
and in the law and in the commandments to seek his God, he did 
it with all his heart and prospered?'* 

A BEAUTIFUL lily laid in your hand would show you noth- 
ing of the mud and slime of the river-bed from which it 
sprung. Like such a lily is Hezekiah, the flower of kings. 
He blossoms out in the history of Judah at a time when 
such a character is least expected. His father was the 
worst of rulers, his early home the corruptest of courts. 
Idolatry was everywhere in the land, and paganism in its 
most cruel forms reigned in the shadow of the Temple. 
The young prince saw his own brother thrown into the 
fiery arms of Molech, under the very walls of Jerusalem. 

Some natures seem to grow strong in virtue, by contact 
with its opposite. Joseph and Moses and Daniel ripened in 
strange gardens, and Hezekiah must have sucked honey 
out of thistles. We can only imagine, for we have not the 
slightest record of his early training ; but it was a discipline 
which, out of the worst possible environment, brought forth, 
at twenty-five, a king scarcely inferior to David at his best 
One fascinating clew is left, and that only a hint. The 
maternal grandfather of Hezekiah was Zachariah, " not im- 
probably the favorite prophet of Uzziah's reign." What 
then, if Hezekiah were his mother's boy, and she the 
daughter of a prophet ! It would not be a solitary instance 
in history, where a kingdom has been saved by blood 
which would not mix when crossed. 



■JEZEKtAH'S GOOD SSIGAT. 

jn of Hezekiah is a standing pattern fof 
sgree. But as few of this class will read 
lay not be amiss for the people who make 
trates to study the traits of a great ruler 

I, as illustrated in the career of this king. 

d sense of that word, he was a pious man ; 
began. Every great ruler must himself be 
t would conquer," said Great Heart, " must 
e " ; and a greater than Great Heart has 
ear of God is the beginning of wisdom," 
iccess is true of the humblest life in the 
;n, will long preserve the king in his exalted 
1 this combined motive and restraint, — the 
. little power is a dangerous thing in the 
overned man. Who, then, can predict the 
h royal power may run when it owns no 

longer sceptre of Heaven ? 
in his thrilling description of Waterloo, 
ler Wellington nor Blucher won the battle, 
ered himself. His own excessive weight 
uilibrium. " He vexed God" by his impor- 

fall was decreed. 

imperial tomb the same epitaph might be 
exed God by his importance, and his fall 
Hezekiah began his reign by exalting God 
mself, and so he ended with exaltation and 

lotis seal. 

f Hezekiah's reign was not to beautify the 
ipen and repair the doors of the Lord's 
d beginning is more than half"; and who 
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will say that the young king did not reform in the right 
order ? " Righteousness exalteth a nation '* ; but how can a 
people be righteous with closed and abandoned sanctua- 
ries ? 

Almost the last act of Ahaz had been to cut the holy 
vessels in pieces, and after desecrating the altar, to shut the 
doors of the porch that led to it. Hezekiah was not a day 
on the throne before he began to reverse these impious acts 
of his father. He first assembled the timid priests and 
Levites, his natural allies in religious reform ; and though 
they held back a little, he quickly inspired them with his 
own will. Eight days they spent in sanctifying the temple 
of their own hearts (the right place to begin), and in eight 
days more they had cleansed the Temple of Jehovah, scat- 
tering its idolatrous filth on the brook Kidron. This 
promptness of the new administration was amazing. The 
Scriptures in their terse way put it thus, " The thing was 
done suddenly." 

^ The next act was the restoration of the Passover. For a 
long time this sacred feast had been wholly neglected or 
very imperfectly kept. It must have been a glad day to 
many a pious heart when the royal messengers appeared in 
all parts of the land, proclaiming the king's Passover, and a 
day never forgotten when the people flocked from every, 
corner of the kingdom to their now holy city and reopened 
Temple. Not only Judah was there, but Israel too was 
represented. From over the border cariie a long line of pil- 
grims, hungering after the worship of their fathers. 

The purification of the Temple and the setting up of the 
Passover were only first steps, though strategically they 
were essential steps. Hezekiah had now a more delicate 
task, to uproot the causes of idolatry among the people. 
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The high places still infested the land, and whatever in 
earlier years had been their innocent office, they were now 
unmistakably both the signs and incentives of idolatry. 

No king before Hezekiah had dared touch them. It is 
noticeable that while a few of his predecessors had done 
well in the sight of God, the Divine approbation is fre- 
quently qualified with these words, " Howbeit the high 
places were not taken away." Reign succeeded reign, but 
still there wanted a hand bold enough to strike at these 
subtle sources of iniquity, until the hand of Hezekiah lev- 
elled them. 

. One other popular snare remained, and although trivial 
in itself, only a piece of bent brass, it was a source of great 
evil and perilous to touch. The brazen serpent of the wil- 
derness had been brought from Gibeon with the tabernacle. 
From being a relic of historic interest, it had become an 
object of superstition and even of false worship. Incense 
was burned before it as before a god. Here was a test for 
any reformer. To lay hands on this serpent was a duty, 
but the act would be regarded as a sacrilege ; he would be 
charged with irreverence in the very effort to make the 
people reverent, with profaneness in seeking to make them 
religious. But Hezekiah hesitated not. Leaving time to 
vindicate his consistency, he called the sacred brass, con- 
temptuously, a "thing," and brake it in pieces. 

His religious zeal took, now, a new direction. It was not 
enough to recall the people to their old faith, and to abolish 
the sources of idolatry ; they must now be riveted to the 
old religion by the revival of rites and services. This was 
a purely external reform, but highly important. The king 
shows his wisdon by inventing and obtruding no ritual of 
his own. He goes back to David and Jehoshaphat, whose 
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very, names were a magical power. The psalms of David 
and Asaph were again heard in th^ Temple, accompanied 
by the musical instruments whose tones had inspired the 
worship of their fathers. The service and support of the 
priesthood were re-established on their old foundation. 
The altars smoked again with blood and burned with 
incense. By all these means the present was made sure, 
while the future was not forgotten. For, advancing on all 
his predecessors. King Hezekiah made the first attempt to 
collect the sacred books of his country. " By his orders a 
large part of the Proverbs of Solomon, to which Jewish 
tradition adds the prophecy of Isaiah, the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Canticles, were written out and preserved." 
He was a far-sighted ruler indeed, who thus drew into his 
reign precedents from out of the best days of the past, and 
sent ^own from it holy records for the guidance of the 
future. 

Ill, His public spirit. 

With all his zeal for religion, Hezekiah was no ascetic. 
His character was deeply spiritual, but it did not make him 
unearthly or unpractical. He worshipped God with true 
fervor, but he served his people also with a far-sighted 
common-sense. He kept feasts and services with almost a 
Romish ardor, but his piety was no bar to public improve- 
ments and the material development of his kingdom. 

Under his reign the national revenues increased, until 
new treasuries were needed to contain them. " The porch 
of the palace was once more hung with splendid shields." 
Ahaz, before him, had been a collector of curiosities, illus- 
trating not only Jewish history, but the habits of other na- 
tions. These museums were spared and enlarged by his son. 
Both in the capital and in the country he sought to pro- 
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mote the arts of peace. Corn and wine and oil increased, 
and new storehouses were built to hold them. Even flocks 
and herds felt the impulse of the " good reign," and required 
new stalls to keep them. He did not overlook the comfort 
and convenience of the people, for ** he stopped the upper 
water-course of Gihon, attd brought it straight down to the 
west side of the city." In other words, he bestowed upon 
the citizens one of the last and best gifts of a prosperous 
reign, a water supply brought through artificial aqueducts, 
and distributed from a central reservoir. 

It would be hard to overdraw the picture of Judah*s 
peace and prosperity during this good reign of nearly 
thirty years. The golden days of David seemed to have 
returned to temple and palace, to the fields and homes of 
the people. There were seasons of fear and even of dis- 
aster. Like many another peaceful monarch of history, 
Hezekiah was compelled to fight in self-defence. The 
weakest spot in his administration, perhaps, was his un- 
worthy submission, for the sake of peace, to Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. Yet this fault "leaned to virtue's side." 
He would rather pay tribute to*the invader than expose his 
happy people to the horrors of war. This was an error. . 
But the stirring remonstrance of Isaiah soon convinced 
him that peace purchased at the sacrifice of honor was a 
galling yoke, from which he could not too soon escape. 
For the good of the people he broke the alliance which, 
for their supposed good, he had made, and, as if signally to 
honor his trust, the hand of Jehovah wrought a deliver- 
ance which stands in history almost alone in its awful 
grandeur. 

The destruction of Sennacherib's army is too familiar to 
need description here, but the poet Byron has well pre- 
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served the swiftness and fulness of the disaster in tfiese 
lines : — 

'* Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen. ' 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn has blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown." 

Not once, but again and again, has Jehovah rescued 
nations for the sake of wise and righteous rulers. God 
give us such always ! 

IV. His sincerity of heart. 

We have rehearsed Hezekiah's deeds. Their wisdom 
and piety and public spirit are conspicuous. But run- 
ning like an artery through them all, is one modest but 
mighty factor. " In every work that be began ... he did 
it with all his heart and prospered." 

The secret of this splendid career is revealed. Here is 
the inspired summary of Hezekiah*s success as a ruler. 
He reigned and reformed, he cast down and set up, he 
fought and counselled and prayed, with " his heart " and 
** with all his heart." 

Unhappily, the examples of this beautiful sincerity among 
rulers have been too rare. The finesse of kings and courts 
is a proverb. " Sincere " means without wax. But the his- 
tory of all nations is too much the same story, the wax of 
personal ambition, of party intrigue, of towering pride, or 
degrading sensuality, in the lives of rulers, mingling with 
the limpid honey of an honest and sincere heart. 

Hezekiah was, above all, a sincere ruler. Such a ruler 
has little trouble about his record. A sincere man's record 
takes care of itself; he may even be careless of consist- 
ency. " Be not consistent, but be simply true," by which 
the great poet means, be true first, be true last, always be 
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tra6, and consistency will take care of itseit The true pilot 

fears no crook in the wake of his ship. 
The sincere ruler is trusted by the people. It is no sur- 
that " the people rested on the words of 
g of Judah." The popular instinct concern- 
ilmost infallible. Often as it errs in naming 
:andidates, no ruler in power can long deceive 
th pretensions to what he does not possess, 
e tryant, if there, will soon disclose itself. The 
:ricky ruler wears a thin mask which is no 
: the honest and sincere magistrate will shine 
'ough his every word and act. 
example Adorns our own recent history, 
coin had not the gifts of some Presidents nor 
statesmanship of others, but "in every work 
, he did it with all his heart." He was all he 
)e. He was simply true. He had the love 
claimed to feel. For his transparent honesty 
fished on him the love and trust which abler 
ive been denied. 

; ruler is prospered. His plans are favored by 
th good to the upright in heart. His errors 
,nd their harm arrested. His health is pre- 
rayer is heard. Even death is denied for his 
sinking shadow in his dial returns backward, 
i, he is trusted by the good and feared by the 
onesty of purpose ; and dying, he begins to 
:he memory of uncounted generations. May 
e such rulers 1 
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HEZEKIAH AND THE ASSYRIANS. 

2 Chron. XXXII, 7, 8. 

'* Be strong and courageous^ be not afraid nor dismayed for the king 
of Assyria^ nor for all the multitude that is with him: for there 
be more with us than with him : 

*' With him is an arm of fleshy but with us is the Lord our God to 
help us^ and to fight our battles^ 

Hezekiah's piety and heroism had cleansed Judah from 
the leprous idolatry into which it had been plunged by his 
father, Ahaz. This was a Herculean work, for Ahaz had 
what may almost be called a genius for idolatry. Under 
his fostering care existing sanctuaries were prostituted, and 
new ones in large numbers were multiplied, for the cruelest 
and grossest idolatrous rites. Hezekiah turned, with all 
loathing, from these abominations of his royal ancestor. 
His arm, nerved with holy energy, swept desecrating 
statues from the heights of Olivet, the valley of Hinnom, 
the Temple roof and its courts, and ground to powder the 
brazen image of Molech, in whose furnace royal flesh and 
blood had been sacrificed. He opened the Temple again 
for the grand Mosaic ritual ; the feast of the Passover, long 
omitted, renewed its glad memories and quickening sug- 
gestions. He went out of Jerusalem to the " high places " 
at Bethel, Beersheba, the mountains of Gilead, the hills of 
Dan, Mt. Carmel, and Gibeon, and though they had been 
sanctioned by illustrious and devout predecessors, he swept 
them away, that no pillars of stone, with altars in front 
bearing offerings, should compete with and divide the unity 
and prestige of the temple service. Thus busy in his little 
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kingdom, Judah's king is confronted by a power whose 
oncoming shook the earth. 

About the time of the breaking up of Solomon's domin- 
ion, there arose, east of the Tigris, the empire of Assyria. 
Under various dynasties it had, down to the time of Ahaz, 
acquired such strength as to become the big brother in tht 
family of nations, whose alliance was eagerly sought, anl 
whose championship, though often costly, was mighty. 
Ahaz stripped and spoiled the Temple for price wherewith 
to gain 'the help of Tiglath Pileser, when Pekah king of 
Israel, and Rezin Syria's king, with united strength, imper- 
illed Judah. This all-subduing arm of Assyria, in rescuing 
Ahaz, swept to itself large portions of the dominions of 
the confederate kings, together with multitudes of captives. 
(2 Kings XV, 29 ; xvi, 5-10 ; i Chron. v, 26 ; 2 Chron. xxviii, 
16 ; Isa. vii, i-i i.) Shalmaneser, his successor, took Sama- 
ria, Israel's capital (b. c. 720), after an investment of three 
years, and reduced the whole ten tribes to a province of 
his empire, carrying its king and people into captivity 
whose place he supplied with Babylonians. He subdued 
the whole of Phenicia, with the exception of Tyre, which 
successfully resisted a siege of five years. 

It is almost certain that Ahaz maintained his own 
dominion by subjecting it to a tributary dependence. A 
single fee, however liberal, could not have satisfied Shal- 
maneser, nor would it have been in keeping with the usual 
conditions of co-relations between the strong and feeble 
nations of ancient time. This vassalage Hezekiah must 
have inherited ; but we can easily understand that a nature 
like his, full of force, fertile in resources, trusting in Jeho- 
vah, would have borne the yoke with reluctance. For 
a time he was occupied with pious zeal in restoring the 
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services of the Temple, according to the instructions of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xxxi, 4 ; comp. xvii, 9), in pondering 
the glowing utterances of his favorite prophet Isaiah, in 
collecting the proverbs of Solomon for permanent preserva- 
tion in written form (Prov. xxv, i), — possibly Jewish tra- 
dition is correct, that he did the same for the prophecies of 
Isaiah, the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles ; for a 
season he gathered treasures with which to replenish the 
palace of Jerusalem in place of the rifled gold, silver, and 
jewels, and once more adorn its porch with costly shields. 
(2 Chron. xxxii, 27 ; 2 Kings xx, 13.) At once he fostered 
all the arts of peace. Flocks and herds rejoiced in new 
towers and enclosures. (2 Chron. xxxii, 28, 29.) Soon Jeru- 
salem brightened and grew strong with new defences, and 
vsrith priceless aqueducts without and hewn reservoirs 
within, for centuries a monument to his memory. 

Meanwhile, flushed with victories over the Philistines, 
and cities recaptured which had been lost by his father, 
Hezekiah refused to continue the tribute begun by Ahaz 
and continued by himself. There is reason to believe that 
this audacious refusal was made when Assyria was in the 
flood-tide of prosperity and power, under the proud and 
indomitable Sennecherib. (Isa. xxx, xxxi ; comp. xxxvi, 6-9.) 
His is a prominent figure in sacred and profane history. 
Monumental ruins supplement and perpetuate his story. 
Says Dean Stanley, ** His grandeur is attested not merely 
by the details of the cuneiform inscriptions, but by the 
splendor of the palace, which, with its magnificent entrances 
and chambers, occupies a quarter of Nineveh, and by the 
allusions to his conquests in all the fragments of ancient 
history, that contain any memorial of those times." 

Rawlinson gives his titles, read from monumental remains, 
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" The great, the powerful king, the king of the Assyrians, of 
the nations, of the four regions, the diligent ruler, the 
favorite of the great gods, the observer of sworn faith, the 
guardian of law, the establisher of monuments, the noble 
hero, the strong warrior, the first of kings, the punisher of 
unbelievers, the destroyer of wicked men." 

What must have been the fury with which Sennacherib, 
claiming to himself all this catalogue of attributes, learned 
that the king of little Judah defied his power and anger ! On 
he came, countless in multitude, implacable. The gifted 
historian just quoted, filled with Isaiah's poetic fervor of 
description, thus glowingly paints the march : " It was as 
if the great rivers of Mesopotamia — the sea-like rivers, 
as they seemed to the Israelites — had burst their bonds, 
and were sweeping away nation after nation in their irre- 
sistible advance. From a distance, the sound of their 
approach had been as the roaring of wild beasts, as the roar- 
ing of the sea. The multitudes of many people a rushing 
of nations, like the rushing of mighty waters. (Isa. xvii, 12.) 
And now these waves upon waves had passed over into 
Judah, and overflowed ' and gone over,' and seemed to have 
filled the sacred land (Isa. vii, 7, 8), to be dashing against 
the very rock of Zion itself. But of these mighty waters the 
little kingdom alone stood uncovered. Nothing else was in 
sight. The fenced cities of Judah were taken ; Zion alone 
remained. The desolation was as if the country had been 
held up like a bowl, and its inhabitants shaken put of it. 
It was even regarded as the first act of the captivity of 
Judah." 

Hezekiah tried to be in readiness for the onset. He pre- 
pared for siege with offensive and defensive armor, by stop- 
ping up the outside wells, and diverting water-courses, 
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bringing the waters of Gihon into the city by a subter- 
ranean canal. He also looked for help from Egypt. But the 
assailing battalions were too strong ; Egypt kept aloof, and 
again Judah's king was compelled to purchase existence by 
enormous tribute. The treasure-chests were emptied, and 
the cedar gates and brazen pillars of the Temple made bare 
of gplden overlayings. At Nir^eveh, Rawlinson found the 
state record :" And because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would 
not submit to my yoke, I came up against him, and by force 
of arms and by the might of my power I took forty-six of 
his strong fenced cities, and of smaller towns which were 
scattered about I took and plundered a countless number. 
And from those places I captured and carried off as spoil, 
200,150 people, old and young, male and female together, 
with horses and mares; asses and camels, oxen and sheep, 
a countless multitude ; and Hezekiah himself I shut up in 
Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, building 
towers round the city to hem them in, and raising banks of 
earth against the gates to prevent his escape. . . . Then 
upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of my 
arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs and the elders of 
Jerusalem with thirty talents of gold, and eight hundred 
talents of silver, and divers treasures, and rich and immense 
booty. . . . All these things were brought to me at 
Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah having sent 
them by way of tribute, and as a token of his submission 
to my power." The brief Scripture account agrees, with 
some slight variation as to the amount of silver. (2 Kings, 
xviii, 14) 

Sennacherib, after thus humbling Judah, passed on to 
Egypt, expecting the same success. While thus employed 
fruitlessly, he left Hezekiah to repair damages as best he 
could. 7 
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Who would have expected Judah again to raise her 
head ? Thousands were in captivity, fenced cities over- 
thrown, and treasures emptied. Difficulties and obstacles 
are sometimes the inspiration of success. So it seems to 
have been with Hczekiah. In spite of these immense 
material losses, in spite of a weak national spirit, over which 
Isaiah mourned when Jerusalem, instead of " mourning and 
cutting off the Hair, and sackcloth," for humiliating defeats, 
was filled with joy and gladness, feasting upon oxen and sheep 
(Isa. xxii), he heeded his prophet's remonstrance against 
any alliance with Egypt (Isa. xviii ; xix ; xx, 4-6 ; xxx, 1-7 ; 
xxxi, 1-3), and with a self-reliance born of true faith used 
strength and resources yet remaining to his hand. Again 
waters were diverted, — Kidron and Siloam, — the walls 
and towers rebuilt, the people, captains, and princes were 
assembled, and atddressed in words of devout patriotism, 
in which God was held up as their refuge and strength. 
Cromwell was only a genuine descendant and repetition of 
Hezekiah, when he bade his soldiers " Trust in God and 
keep your powder dry." 

Meanwhile Sennacherib, returnmg from a vain hunt in 
Egypt, treacherously sat down before Eachish, perhaps to 
placate his wounded vanity by smaller game. This began 
the second invasion, more fully described in 2 Kings xviii, 
17 sq ; 2 Chron. xxxii, 9 sq. ; Isa. xxxvi. Here he learned 
the movements of Hezekiah, and we may well suppose any 
such self-assertion stirred his vials of vindictiveness. A 
detachment was detailed, under two prominent generals, and 
Rabshakeh, the cup-bearer, that short work might be made 
with this contumacious Hezekiah. They sat down before 
Jerusalem upon the heights on the north, long afterwards 
held by Titus in the beginning of his memorable siege, 
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and mentioned by Josephus as " the jcal3Cl^^af: the :i^SsJ^r- 
ians." Rabshakeh is the messenger t^<fcHiTah''d*'*SHrrerider 
and abject obedience. Against the remonstrance of Elia- 
kim and Shebna, he refuses to use his Syrian dialect, and 
purposely speaks in Hebrew, that the assembled multitudes 
within earshot, upon the walls of the city, may* be terror- 
stricken. Formidable threatenings, swollen with Assyr- 
ian pride, alternated with promises. Remembering the fate 
of the ten tribes groaning in iron captivity, smarting them- 
selves under defeat and spoliation not long gone by, look- 
ing upon the murderous hosts above the city, Eliakim and 
Shebna repair to their royal master in dismay, with " their 
clothes rent." We do not wonder that Hezekiah rent his 
clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth. Shall he still 
trust in the Lord Jehovah } The exulting question of 
Rabshakeh still echoed in his ears : " Hath any of the gods 
of the nations delivered at all his land out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria.^ Where are the gods of Hamath 
and of Arpad } Where are the gods Sepharvaim, Hena, 
and Ivah ? Have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand } 
Who are they among all the gods of the countries that 
have delivered their country out of mine hand, that the 
Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand } " Dare 
he hold out in defiance, with the risk of more terrible retri- 
bution if overwhelmed ? Where shall he turn for counsel 
and light ? Trusting in God, he sent to his prophet Isaiah 
that prayer might be lifted up. The crisis was terrible. 
Nothing but Divine help could meet it. Would God vindi- 
cate his insulted majesty ? He could not fully know how 
the hopes of the world were balancing upon the solution of 
the question, but what he did know and see was enough to 
fill his soul with immeasurable solicitude. Isaiah's answei? 
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Ctfriaia Sound ; God's opportunily came with 
riity-'thty should escape the doom apparently 

With unhesitating faith, Hezekiah returned de- 
r, which, communicated to Sennacherib, brought 
re imperious and ominous. It had a long cata- 
onquered nations, whose wretched doom still 
sculptured monuments, upon which naked cap- 
liting in fetters to be flayed alive. That answer 
It up from Lachish the whole Assyrian host. 
salem be overthrown like the fenced cities ? 
[iah, himself, goes to the Lord, and spreads out 
b's letter in prayer. He said, " Of a truth. Lord, 
of Assyria have laid waste all the nations and 
ries," but the gods of those nations were the 
en's hands, wood and stone. With unabated 
he rested on Jehovah, the true God. 
saiah was divinely commissioned to make an- 
1 how does the answer betoken its high origin 
ity ! The offended majesty of " the Holy One 
(peaks. To Assyria's vaunting king this is the 
le virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised 
ughed thee to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem 
1 her head at thee. Whom hast thou reproached 
;med ? and against whom hast thou exalted thy 
ifted up thine eyes on high? Even against the 
)f Israel. By thy servants hast thou reproached 
nd hast said. By the multitudes of my chariots 
up to the height of the mountains, to the sides 

; and I will cut down the tali cedars, and the 
rees thereof, and I will enter the height of his 
. the forest of his Carmel. But I know thy 
thy going out and thy coming in, and thy rage 
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against me. Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult 
is come up into mine ears, therefore will I put my hook in 
thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee 
back by the way by which thou earnest. Therefore, thus 
saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria. He shall 
not come into this city nor shoot an arrow there, nor come 
before it with shields, nor cast a bank against it. By the 
way that he came, by the same shall he return, and shall 
not come into this city saith the Lord." (Isa. xxxvii, 22-24 
and 28, 29, 33, and 34.) 

The evening shadows came down from Olivet and covered 
what seemed a doomed, city, nay, the tomb of Israel's hope, 
the death-scene of all possibility that from Judah " the scep- 
tre should not depart until Shiloh come" ; but when morn- 
ing broke upon the same heights, its golden light was 
unheeded by the 185,000 Assyrian corpses, slain by "the 
angel of the Lord." 

" The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen. 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown ; 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings in the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed." 

The story of Hezekiah and his preservation is one of 
the most vivid and thrilling. Rightly interpreted, it echoes 
the words of our text to all time. The king of Assyria is a 
representative character. The powers of this world are 
joined against the children of God, and they are variously 
commanded. Some Sennacherib rises from hour to hour 
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and threatens, often with formidable front and fell purpose. 
But God's people may always say, " Thtre be more with us 
than with him. With him is an arm of flesh; but with us 
is the Lord our God to help us^ and to fight our battles ^ 
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2 ChRON. XXXIII, 12, 13. 

^^ And when he was in affliction^ he besought the Lord his God, and 
humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers ^ and 
prayed unto him : and he was entreated of him, and heard his 
supplication and brought hi?n again to Jerusalem into his king- 
dom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lord he was God''^ 

The pictures of the Old Testament, like paintings 
brought from over the sea, often have strange frames. The 
figures in them are often clothed in strange dress, but they 
vividly represent the struggles, temptations, falls, and tri- 
umphs of men of to-day. We have here a picture of the 
relations between a man and God. A group is gathered 
around Manasseh, — a nation which he rules. Above him 
and them is a Ruler whom he does not acknowledge or 
know till, bowed by tempests of affliction, he lifts his eyes to 
heaven for help, and finds it. ** Then Manesseh knew that 
the Lord he was God." 

The group is vanished. They have passed in body long 
ago from the earth. But God is the same, and his relations 
to men are the same as then. / pass before him as I look 
on this scene ; / hear his warning, his sentence, or approval. 
The history of Manasseh is but briefly given. The in- 
spired writers saw in it the tokens of a righteous retribu- 
tion for sin, and a Divine compassion for the penitent. 
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Then they, turn away their eyes and will see no more. 
But no maxims of morality could be so valuable to us as 
the faithful record of these awful facts. They show us, 

I. His life of sin. 

There is no darker period than this in the history of Judah. 
The " sin of Manasseh ** in Judah became proverbial, like the 
** sin of Jeroboam " in Israel. It was in direct contrast to this 
good reign of his father. The influences of his early home 
must have held up clearly before him the presence of Jehovah 
and his obligations to serve him. But, as always, there were 
those ready to lead him astray. The aristocratic party, as in 
the case of Josiah (2 Chron. xxiv, 18), embittered him against 
all that had made his home worth remembering. Instead 
of a humble spirit, pure habits, and solemn worship, he sub- 
stituted persecution of the good, licentiousness, idolatry, 
hatred of God, the practice of witchcraft, the offering of human 
sacrifices. Every religion was tolerated but that of Jehovah. 
The streets ran with the blood of martyrs. The vilest men 
and women lived and revelled in the courts of the Temple. 
Little children were burned to death before idols. All this 
began under the direction of Manasseh when he was only 
twelve years old. No child can trust the holiness of his 
parents to keep him from falling into sin. 

His sin involved many in guilt ; he " made Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to err." His sacrifices of little 
children in the flames to Moloch were as nothing, compared 
with the ruin of thousands whom he caused to fall, by his 
indulgence in sin. Long after his death his deeds were 
bringing forth untold misery. A sinful spirit is careless of 
immortal souls. They are the coins with which he buys 
transient pleasures. Christ gave himself to save souls. 
What a contrast is this ! The selfish sinner will ruin an 
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immortal being by his example that he may, have brief 
enjoyment. Christ gives his life a ransom for souls. 

He was not moved by the sight of the same wickedness 
in those whom he despised. He seduced his people to do 
worse than the heathen who had before occupied the land. 
(2 Kings xxi, v}.) He not only worshipped their gods, as 
one king worshipped, but also those of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. The appetite for sin, once awakened, is 
never satisfied. It grows by what it feeds on. 

His sin was not checked by God's punishment of others. 
The heathen had been driven out from the land, because of 
their wickedness. Judah occupied their places and adopted 
their vice. The land was full of reminders of God*s punish- 
ment of sin. They acted as though they had never heard of 
what was all the time before their eyes. God says, " My 
people are gone into captivity because they have no knowl- 
edge'* The sinful heart is senseless. God says to the 
sinner, "Be sure your sin will find you out," and the sin- 
ner says, "Not me" To the abundant witness of their 
own history, to the certainty of the terrible consequences of 
sin, God adds his word of warning, (v. 10.) But when the 
eye is closed to the warnings against wickedness which lie 
on every hand, the ear is deaf to the voice of the Almighty. 
Men hear it proclaimed from the pulpit, read it from the 
Bible, as if it were an idle tale. This was always a wonder to 
the prophets. " Hath a nation changed their gods, which 
yet are no gods } But my people hath changed their glory 
for that which doth not profit." The heathen clung even 
to the idols which th'ey had received from their fathers. 
But they to whom the Almighty had revealed himself, 
before whom he had driven forth the heathen, were eager to 
change him for the gods of their conquered foes. Fear and 
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amazement gave a startling pathos to the sternness of the 
voices of the prophets, as they gazed on this strange exhibi- 
tion of senseless folly. 

II. The life of Manasseh under God's chastisement. 

Trouble soon came on him from without. This was 
nothing new. His nation had done for others what 
Assyria, as God's instrument, was doing for him. He was 
stripped of his power, carried captive in bonds, made the 
object of every insult and humiliation. We learn from 
recently discovered Assyrian inscriptions what is meant 
by " among the thorns." The word, thus translated, means 
a hook, which was put through the under lips of captives. 
A bas-relief, found among Assyrian ruins, represents a 
monarch receiving three kings as prisoners, who have hooks 
passed through their lips to which thongs are attached. 
The depth of Manasseh's degradation may be imagined. 
Yet it was sent in mercy to turn him to God. Behind this 
affliction was a blessing richer than many crowns would 
have been to him. 

One who has carefully watched the lives of men through 
a long ministry, declares that very few of the unconverted 
are blessed by their afflictions. They lose dear friends, 
meet with great disappointments, suffer severe sicknesses, 
and groan over their troubles with unsoftened, uncomforted 
hearts, except as time sears the wound. Yet behind every 
sorrow there is a choice blessing if they could only see it. 
How many grasp the thorns who never know that roses are 
in their hands ! 

HI. His repenta7ice and restoration. 

The record of his sin is appalling. If ever a wretch was 
beyond the pale of divine mercy, we find him here. He 
did " wickedly above all that the Amorites did." " He shed 
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innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from 
one end to another." He was ambitious to imitate the 
abominations of the Assyrians; and for his punishment 
God gave him what he wanted. Carried captive to Babylon, 
he saw, in its perfection, what he had attempted on a smaller 
scale. He felt the effects of idolatry. He bowed under the 
rod which he had laid on his own subjects. The lesson was 
effective. Even he found the divine mercy not exhausted. 
No repentant sinner, however wicked, ever found that God 
was deaf to his cry. 

" He humbled himself greatly." Then the heavy hand 
of God was lifted for him. Adversity has no power of its 
own to bless. Men are as likely to be ruined under it 
as under prosperity. Its value is in leading us to turn to 
God. The taking of one's sins home to himself, and the 
ceasing to charge them to circumstances, or to God, brings 
us again into fellowship with him. When we humble our- 
selves, God does not have to humble us. " If we would 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged." 

" He humbled himself greatly before the God of his 
fathers." He found the old faith valuable after all. He 
used his power to overthrow it till he lost his power. He 
recovered his royalty by accepting the faith he had hated. 
Many a man has fought against godliness till he has found 
that he has lost his own manhood. He has recovered it by 
repentance and humbling himself before the God whoni 
he had despised. He thought contemptuously of God till 
he began to think contemptuously of himself. He was 
restored to his kingdom ; but the greatest advantage, from 
his repentance was that he learned to know God. How 
easily God is seen by the unblinded eye ! Stupidity and 
stubbornness characterize sin. God seeks to lead men to 
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the highest realization of their manhood. He would lead 
us by smooth paths, and with cords of love, if we would 
follow. Manasseh's exaltation was by way of Babylon, 
because he refused to go whither God called him any other 
way. ** Be not as the mule," God says. Mulishness and 
pride and disaster go together. 

IV. His re'establishment of the worship of God, 

His influence had led them into sin, and that, alas ! he 
could never altogether undo. God heard his supplication, 
but the seeds which he had sown sprang up again after his 
death under the old name, "the sins of Manasseh." He was 
forgiven because he repented. But this phrase became the 
title of the wickedness of which subsequent generations 
were guilty and for doing which they were lost. (2 Kings 
xxiv, 34) Doubtless in the days of his reckless wrong- 
doing, he had repudiated his responsibility on the ground 
that they would fall into sin any way, and that his influence 
did not amount to much. But when he repented in earnest, 
he sought to influence them to serve God. 

Temporal prosperity goes with holy purposes carried 
out. The walls of the city went up to a great height as 
the altars of strange gods were cast down. New courage 
inspired the people as the idols were ejected from the city. 
The true worship of God insures prosperity. " Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you." 

Every one has his kingdom, small or great, and he makes 
or mars it according to his own will. No one has a circle 
of influence so small that his kingdom is not a rare and 
glorious trust, a noble opportunity. Manasseh began to 
reign at twelve years of age, but we are all crowned earlier 
than that. Happy is he whose influence from first to last 
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is marked by penitence ! From this brief history we 
learn, 

1. Never to be ashamed of repentance. We can never 
justify wrong by defending it, or continuing in it. The 
noblest step a sinner can take is away from sin. He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. Great men have been 
men of humility. We have no record of any sins which 
Daniel committed. He held a position of great honor in 
the kingdom to which he had been carried captive. He 
had favor with God and man. But we have the record of 
his humble confession of sin. Daniel Webster, in the last 
days of a career in which he had been idolized by his coun- 
trymen, repeated Jto himself again and again the petition, — 

*' Show pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive, 
Let a repenting rebel live ! 
Are not thy mercies large and free, 
May not a sinner trust in thee ? " 

We are noble in proportion as we are real. God hates 
cant, and men are tired of it ; but there is as much cant 
in parading transgression as in pretended innocence. It is 
always honorable and safe to turn away from sin and 
acknowledge it. " If we confess our sins he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness." 

2. We see the meaning of God's chastisements. Trouble 
is a call to turn to him. It is sent in mercy. The father 
whose child has been torn from his arms, the wife who has 
been made a widow, the man who has been impoverished 
by sudden disaster, need not be under the anger of God. 
The crushed and broken man has an opportunity peculiar 
to himself ; if he seizes it, he may see into the depths of 
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divine wisdom and love as he never has seen before. He 
may use his trouble to know God ; and that is eternal life. 

3. We fearn the power of a single man when he has 
turned from sin to God. Manasseh's restoration was but a 
temporary check to the downward course of Judah, but it 
is a. grand sight, — this one man humbled to the dust in 
repentance, and then lifting a nation from its tremendous 
downward impetus up to God. Sin is an incubus on the 
soul The consciousness of being wrong paralyzes our 
noblest faculties. After true confession and forgiveness 
accepted, men find it easy to do what before was impossi- 
ble. The blood that cleanses from sin imparts a divine 
strength. 

4. We learn the necessity of solitary communion with 
God. Manasseh might have said, " It will do no good. 
Every one has gone after his idols. The country is 
doomed." The country was doomed. Yet its doom was 
averted for a time. Great blessings were bestowed. He 
himself was saved, and many were saved with him. It was 
good for him that he was carried into captivity. He was 
separated from the influence of bad men who had gained 
control over him. He found time and place to see where 
he stood, and what he needed to do. A voluntary solitude 
has often saved men from an enforced captivity. If we 
often withdraw from human society to meet with God, we 
shall be independent of the evil influence of men. 

5 We learn the patient love of God. After a life of sin 
so awful that it became a proverb, Manasseh turned to God, 
and God met him as the father met the prodigal son. We 
need never be afraid or ashamed to go home to God. He 
is gracious always. 
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2 CHROK, XXXIV, 1-8. 

'osiah was eight years eld when he began foreign^ etc. 

is brief narrative are taught, among others, the 

g lessons : — 

'he possibility of youthful responsibility. 
■ children besides Josiah have been called to the 
a kingdom. Manasseh commenced to reign at 
Joash was seven, Uzziab, sixteen ; Henry III and 
VI, of England, were both nine; four of the 
kings, James II, III, IV, and V, ascended the 
when children. Of the French kings, Louis I 
1 reign at sixteen, Louis IX at eleven, Louis XIII 
Charles VI at eleven, Charles IX at ten ; Louis 
heriting the kingdom at five, assumed full control 
iwn force of character at thirteen. Charles I of 
)etter known as Charles V of Germany, became 
sixteen ; Charles IT at fourteen, seizing the king- 
m an ill-governing regency which had existed since 
th year; Alfonso XII, now reigning at seventeen, 
instances of youthful responsibility might be cited 
ler departments of life. We should save the chil- 
im carrying burdens too early. They must bend 
the load quite soon enough, without our hastening 
should such responsibility be anticipated, and the 
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children be trained so that they may be ready for what- 
ever may come. I have in mind a little maid of eleven. 
When nine or ten her mother died, and left her sole mis- 
tress of the household. Her father was addicted tOidrink ; 
her elder brother, of adult years, was dissipated and idle ; 
two little sisters and a brother younger than herself were 
in her charge. It was a burden from which a woman of 
health and experience might shrink, but which she carried 
with courage, patience, and wonderful success. She daily 
provided the meals for the household ; she watched over 
that father- and elder i^rother, restraining them not a little 
from their evil ways ; she cared for the three little ones, 
kept their clothes in order, sent them to school and to 
church, and governed them with a loving but firm hand. 
Her home was a model of neatness. Possibilities like 
these are wrapped up in many a child. Let us treat them 
with more respect and tenderness. Let us give more atten- 
tion to their practical training. Let us look more faithfully 
after their spiritual attainments. We would not push child- 
hood and youth into undue prominence. We would not 
destroy the bloom of these early years by a premature con- 
tact with the world. But we would recognize with joy the 
qualities of mind and heart which can so rapidly unfold 
from the bud of infancy, and we would not, by despising 
these little ones, cruelly wound worth that hungers for rec- 
ognition and companionship. 

n. Early piety is possible and desirable. 

Josiah was converted at sixteen. When does the period 
of moral accountability begin.? We cannot fix it definitely. 
It were as easy to tell where the fresh water of the Amazon 
and the salt sea meet. Each reaches over into the other.* 
Now the Amazon swells with the rains of a continent and 
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pushes its fresh waters far out into the sea. Now the tides 
rise, sometimes with tremendous violence, and roll far 
inland. In the early life of the child there are times and 
acts of apparent irresponsibility, and then again times and 
acts of wonderful judgment. But this much is certain : 
whenever the child can intelligently choose this or that 
because it is right or wrong, then has moral accountability 
commenced and the child can be a Christian. Feeling has 
undergone a revolution on this subject within less than a 
century. Many can remember when it was regarded wrong 
to admit to the church any not in adult years. To-day, 
probably, a large proportion come into the church before 
their majority. To work for children is a feature of the 
age. Education, by great expenditures and numerous 
appliances, now reaches more and is carried to a greater 
perfection. The toys and amusements of our children 
would have seemed a dream of Arabian Nights to their 
grandparents when boys and girls. Books, magazines, and 
newspapers for children swarm like the locusts in Egypt, 
where once Pilgrim's Progress and Robinson Crusoe were 
the only specimens of juvenile literature. The Sabbath 
school has originated in a conviction of children's spiritual 
needs. And now some of the best intellects of the age 
and large amounts of time and money are consecrated to 
the religious welfare of the little ones. All this is well. 
Not only has the child an immortal soul, but a soul that 
is capable, no less than that of the adult, of living in 
accordance with God's will. The tender shoot, just sprout- 
ing from the bursting acorn, draws life from the same earth 
and air, in the same way and under the same laws as the 
full-grown oak. Let us not treat the little child as an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel, but encourage a lisping 
'nfancy to live under the constraint of a love for Christ. 
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III. Tke influence of good advisers. 

We wonder, in view of the gross wickedness of Amon and 
Manasseh, that Josiah developed such a religious character, 
and had strength to stem, even for a moment, the tide of 
pollution that was pouring its reeking volume over the land. 
But evidently he had good advisers. He was surrounded by 
men of character. Hilkiah, the high-priest, Shaphan, the 
secretary of state, Joah, the chancellor, Maaseiah, the mayor 
of Jerusalem, Huldah, the prophetess, and her husband 
Shallum, the royal chamberlain, were his friends. Doubt- 
less, in his earlier years, some of them were his authorized 
counsellors. They plainly were good and true. They loved 
their God and their king. We owe much of ou** usefulness 
and worth to our friends. A certain eminent naturalist, 
now deceased, is said to have gained half his reputation 
from his effective use of the researches of his assistants 
This fact was to his credit. There is a necessary limit to 
the knowledge or executive ability of any one individual, 
but at the point where his outstretched arm can reach no 
further, he may touch the hand of another, who, under his 
direction, can extend his influence still. Some men have 
wonderful skill in gathering helpers about them. 

Those whom President Lincoln called into his Cabinet 
— Seward and Chase and Stanton — : were of sterling worth, 
giants in their respective departments, as men of all parties 
admit, without whose aid the boiling current of the civil 
war would scarcely have been forded. Sometimes a Divine 
Providence surrounds one with wise advisers. This was the 
case with Washington. Not through his seeking, but 
through the goodness of God, were he and this land, in that 
critical period when the nation was emerging, like a new- 
born continent, from the surging seas of revolution, strength- 

8 
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ened by men like Samuel Adams, Otis, Hancock, Franklin, 
Henry, Jefferson. Thus God provided for the greatness of 
Josiah. He was but a boy, and yet around him were 
spiritual Titans. He was under the tutelage of prophets 
of God, some of them of great renown. Hosai, who 
recorded the deeds of his grandfather (2 Chron. xxxiii, 19, 
margin), doubtless lived to teach the youthful monarch the 
terrible lessons of that reign. Habakkuk, oppressed by the 
manifestly approaching doom of Judah, lifted up his voice 
in the hearing of the king. Zephaniah, uttering his proph* 
ceies of woe in the early part of Josiah's reign, doubtless 
did much in moving the impressible monarch to his great 
reforms. Last but not least, Jeremiah, when yet a child, 
began in the thirteenth year of the king (Jer. i, 2-6) to 
give voice to that succession of prophecies which has 
made his name immortal. What king ever had for friends 
and advisers men of more worth or wisdom } Ah, let us, if 
we feel weak, attach to us friends who have strength. If 
God give us such friends, let us prize them and seek their 
help. Let youth sit at the feet of age. Let civil adminis- 
tration take counsel of spiritual wisdom. Let not one but 
many have direction of affairs, for "in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety." 

IV. The energy of youthful piety. 

There is something very attractive in the fire of youth. 
Josiah threw himself into the work of reformation with 
enthusiasm. He believed in no half-measures. When 
Manasseh had returned from captivity, a humbled and 
repentant man, he had attemped some reform, but it was 
only partial. The people still sacrificed in the high places. 
When Josiah, a much younger man, assumed the work, he 
flung himself into the undertaking with a zeal which, 
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though not always wise, was yet ^most effective. Here is 
the power of youth. It is this earnest spirit which leads 
the apostle to say, " I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong." What would the world do with- 
out its young men } In the civil war the armies of both 
sides were largely made up of those just in their majority. 
All other great conflicts, whether in civilization, commerce, 
discovery, colonization, education, or religion, demand the 
sinew and dash of youth. Josiah, without older tpcn for 
counsel, would have been unfit for his position. Hilkiah, 
the high-priest, and Shaphan, the secretary, without the 
youthful ardor of Josiah, would probably have never brought 
about the reform for which they prayed. So God has fitted 
men for each other, each has his place and neither is to 
despise his fellow. Let us welcome the young to the 
church, and set them at work for Christ. The Hudson, as 
it issues from its mountain birthplace, and leaps its joyous 
way with noisy enthusiasm down the cliffs, docs as good a 
work among the busy mills as when, in its more dignified 
age, "t pours its majestic volume into the sea, and bears up 
the great ships upon its bosom. 

V. The influence of the surrounding atmosphere on piety 
Josiah was remarkable for his piety, considering the age 
in which he lived. He made no compromises with sin, he 
honored the law of God, the inspired narrative speaks of 
him in the highest praise. And yet even he showed a 
spirit of barbarity which ill comported with his religion. 
To burn the bones of the dead was an uncivilized deed, 
breathing the fevered breath of impotent malice, ill-befitting 
the dignity of a just and pious king. It was on a par with 
the spirit of those Romish ecclesiastics who burned the 
bones of Wycliffe, and scattered their ashes on the shud- 
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dering waters of the Swift. But we can more easily forgive 
a Jewish king six and a half centuries before Christ, than 
Christian prelates fourteen centuries after their Divine 

I 

Master had taught them better. Josiah did but catch the 
infection of his age. It was an age of cruelty, of degrada- 
tion, of wild Oriental passion. In the previous reign blood 
had been shed and horrible wickedness practised in the 
observance of idolatry. No wonder that this champion* 
unenlightened by the Sermon on the Mount, flaming up 
with wrath against national foes, showed a spirit we cannot 
commend. 

We cannot be too watchful against irreligious influences 
around us. We are in a wicked world, and we insensibly 
imbibe the spirit of the community or the age in which 
we live. Our tendency is constantly towards assimilation. 
Christianity in its earlier years, coming in contact with 
heathen nations, absorbed so much of paganism into its 
worship and doctrine that with great difficulty did the pure 
spirit of religion break loose from the accretions of the ages 
and come forth, at the time of the Great Reformation, 
from the dead shell of ecclesiastical institutions. There is 
the same tendency in the individual Christian. We are 
liable to be overweighted and enswathed in the worldli- 
ness of the irreligious life around us. Even the Josiahs of 
our time, In their noblest religious deeds, may unconsciously 
show bigotry or cruelty or revengefulness. It behooves us 

• 

to watch that we keep ourselves unspotted from the world. 
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2 Chron. xxxrv, 14-22. 

*' And when ihey brought out th^ money that was brought into the 
house of the Lord, Hilkiah, the priest, found a book,^"* etc, 

JosiAH was grandson, son of a wicked king. He inher- 
ited the disorders of a half-century of misrule. Every- 
thing showed signs of disintegration and decay. All the 
interests of the land were going on from bad to worse, and 
the nation was hurrying to the end foretold. 

But " faithful found among the faithless," he faltered not. 
With youthful zeal and steady determination, he set him- 
self to the mighty task of checking the downward gravita- 
tion of the land and restoring it to purity and prosperity. 
Much and in various ways he accomplished. Everyv/here 
were felt the pulsations of a. new and healthier life. But 
there was one work which specially needed to be done, and 
which he particularly desired to do. To restore and adorn 
the Temple of his God, through long neglect fallen into dis- 
order and decay, was the dream of his pious and youthful 
ambition. For this he waited long. At length, in the full 
flush of manly powers and popular favor, the work was 
begun. The king was enthusiastic, the ofBcers faithful, and 
the people wilUng to give and to labor, and so the work 
went on cheerfully and apace. 

In the midst of these labors occurred an event which 
thrilled the people from king to peasant, added intensity to 
the spirit of reform already begun, colored the entire teach- 
ing of the age, made the reign of Josiah memorable in all 
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generations and his name sweat in all ears. Somewhere 
in the Temple, among the accumulated rubbish of half a 
century, the high-priest suddenly discovered a roll contain- 
ing ** the book of the law." It was carried to the king and 
read before him It was to him a new revelation. It 
showed him God's claims and his uttered judgments. It 
showed him his own failings and the horrible defections of 
the land. It instantly became a power in his life and 
administration. All things henceforth revolved around it 
To have lost it how great a crime ! To have been without 
it how great a misfortune ! To have found it how great 
a blessing ! To search it how great a privilege ! To obey 
it how plain a duty ! That such were the thoughts of his 
heart, his conduct most clearly proclaims. In this narra- 
tive there is much that is instructive and applicable to all 
times. About it let our thoughts linger. 

I. The Bible lost. 

When, how, or by whom " the book of the law " was lost, 
it is impossible to tell. One copy of the law was to be kept 
in the side of the ark ; another was to be in the hands of 
the king. The priests were commanded to read it every 
seventh year in the ears of the people, and the king was 
required to " read therein all the days of his life," that he 
might " learn to fear the Lord his God." And yet it was 
not only lost but forgotten. . 

It is plain that such a thing could only come about 
through inexcusable carelessness or most criminal vicious- 
ness. What is lightly prized is easily lost ; what is disliked 
is readily disposed of. When king and people were inclin- 
ing towards idolatry, the book of the law of the Lord would 
naturally lie unused ; and when king and people were busy 
in establishing it, this book, so full of reproof and denuncia- 
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tion, would as naturally be rejected and thrown aside. It 
is the last thing the king would study, or the priests read 
to the people. And so, for generations, — how many wg 
know not — the very charter of their national life and 
religion, the spring and source of all their strength and 
worth, was lost. 

But what happened in ancient times among the Jews has 
often happened and is happening still and for reasons sub- 
stantially the same. // is lost to nations. Sometimes kings 
and governments forbid its circulation. It is not long since 
even England was doing it. Sometimes the prevailing 
ecclesiastical power condemns it to silence and obscurity. 
This the papal church has done for a thousand years and 
is doing still. What better have Austria, Italy, France, 
Spain been for generations and centuries under papal rule, 
in regard to the word of God, than Judaea under her idola- 
trous kings ? The Bible has been practically lost. 

But in communities where it freely circulates in the ver- 
nacular of the people, the Bible ns sometimes as effectually 
lost by misconstruction and false teaching, whenever its 
requirements, as the law of God, are toned down or explained 
away ; whenever the mighty facts of time and eternity, sin 
and accountability, probation and retribution, atonement 
and forgiveness, are so bereft of vital force by the feeble- 
ness or viciousness of the ministers of religion as to have 
no grip upon the conscience and no power to rectify the 
life of the community, then it is there essentially lost. 

It is equally lost to individuals by the way they treat it. 
The Bible in the house, in the hands, is useless unless it be 
in the heart and life. How many a man suffers it to lie 
in his home unused, dust-covered, like the sacred roll in the 
Temple, until it be almost forgotten ! How many purposely 
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cast it away because it reproves them as it reproved the 
wicked kings of Judah ! We live in aland of Bibles and in 
a time of Bibles, and yet to thousands of homes and mill- 
ions of hearts the Bible is a lost book. And yet He who gave 
the book holds those who have it responsible for it. He 
expects that it will be kept, studied, and obeyed. It can- 
not be lost without disrespect to its Author. And more- 
over, all its declarations hold true, whether it be preserved 
or lost. ' They are not withdrawn nor annulled. God is 
not dethroned nor his government destroyed because men 
cast away or forget his law. Perhaps the kings of Judah 
thought that if the book of the law were only out of sight 
or destroyed, they might practise sin with impunity. But 
divine retribution was drawing near with equal rapidity 
and certainty. So men now seem to suppose that if they 
only disbelieve and reject the word of God, they will be 
free. But denunciation against sin moves right on towards 
perfect fulfilment, whether men believe or not. " If we be- 
lieve not, he abideth faithful ; he cannot deny himself." 

II. Degeneracy inevitable without it. 

The word of God is the great source and conservator of 
moral life and health. It is sunlight to the moral world. 
It is the invigorating element in the moral atmosphere. 
No more surely do plants grow pale without sunlight, or 
animal life grow feeble without oxygen, than all that makes 
a worthy life in man, individual or collective, wanes and 
fails when deprived of the word of God. 

How true was this of Judah! When the word of God 
was lost, the nation sunk rapidly into wickedness and conse- 
quent weakness. False religion ran riot. The smoke of 
incense to heathen gods filled the land. The consciences 
of the people were debauched. The ministers of religion 
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were either silenced or bought. Evil-minded rulers and 
obsequious courtiers hurried on the ignorant multitudes to 
ruin. Under Manasseh, when the book of the law was not 
only lost but forgotten, Judah exceeded in wickedness even 
the abominations of the Amorites, and passed beyond the 
hope of recovery. 

And whenever the word of God has been lost by prohibi- 
tion or neglect, the downward tendency of national life has 
been marked. Other elements of strength may have with- 
stood it, and, for a time, upheld with seeming success the 
fabric of state But, the best elements being wanting, degen- 
eracy and feebleness sooner or later inevitably appear. In 
illustration, take the nominally Christian lands of the East, 
and see to what degradation and imbecility they have fallen. 
There has been nothing to uphold public or private virtue 
Look also to papal lands In them the word of God has 
been displaced by the decretals of councils and the teach- 
ing of men. Wretched was their condition throughout the 
Middle Ages, and blight of material interests, torpor of 
intellectual energies, religious formalism, spiritual death, 
and political misrule and reaction characterize all lands at 
present under Romish rule. 

But illustrations of the matter under consideration are 
more open to observation in regard to communities. When- 
ever the word of God is not set on high, and honored as 
the arbiter in morals, the teacher in religion, and the guide 
in life, there wickedness and vice will prevail.* If nothing 
higher than human authority lays hold of men, their appe- 
tites will riot in excess. History and observation unite 
their testimony in declaring that, without the restraining 
power of God*s word, the evil passions of congregated men 
are too strong for their virtues, and inevitably lead to 
disintegration and destruction. 
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But individual life furnishes the best illustration. With- 
out the word of God abiding in the mind and regnant in 
the life, deterioration in all things good certainly super- 
venes. Take out of a man*s life the distinctive truths of 
the divine revelation, and he is utterly exposed. Every 
avenue of his being is open to temptation. He will surely 
run down, sink to a lower plane, and ordinarily to a plane 
lower and lower the longer he lives. All the lower ranks - 
of society, the vicious and criminal scattered throughout 
the country and congregated in seething masses in the 
great cities, are dark illustrations of life unrestrained by 
the word of God. And thousands out of the cultured 
classes, out of homes of refinement, are, by reason of 
neglect of God's word, sinking continually through the 
avenues of irreligion, pleasure-seeking, immorality, and 
vice to this Dead Sea of society, where manliness is 
quenched, and hope- goes out in despair. How many 
parents weep over sons and daughters tarnished, degraded, 
lost, because they would not heed the voice of God ! How 
many a young Christian, who " did run well," has faltered, 
fallen, turned back, perished, because prayer was restrained 
and the Bible unheeded ! 

HI. Its effect when found. 

In the case of Josiah, it was astonishment. That such a 
book should have existed, stating so clearly the divine will, 
so full of denunciations against the sins of the land, filled 
him with amazement. 

This is natural and legitimate. Only let men to whom 
the Bible has been lost, wake to the solemn reality that 
its statements are everlasting truth, and that they will hold 
with unrelaxing energy in life, in death, and in eternity, 
and amazement must overwhelm them. When men, 
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arrested in a course of thoughtlessness and sin by any 
means, — the cares and disappointments of life, the whis- 
pcfcd reproofs of conscience, the admonitions of friends, 
the pressure of the Spirit of God upon their spirit, — behold 
themselves environed by God, sinners against him. and 
soon to appear before him in judgment, well may they 
exclaim, "Is it possible that these things are true and I have 
not realized them ?" 

Another effect was to set him to earnest study. God was 
speaking. It was necessary for him to know what was said 
that he might order his conduct accordingly. This also is 
legitimate. Investigation of the Bible follows naturally a 
realization of its nature. Only let men come to regard the 
Bible as truly God's word, as settling their destinies for 
time and eternity, and they will not fail to study it with 
zeal and earnestness. Interests too many and great urge 
them to it. 

Another result was to awaken anxiety. Study of " the 
book of the law" revealed his true condition. It showed 
him the failures of his own reign, the accumulated corrup- 
tions and manifold offensiveness of the land, and over all 
the suspended judgments of heaven. 

And so it is always. The Bible does not create the facts 
of our existence, but it does reveal them. In it we see our 
necessities and our danger. The past is marked with sin, 
the present full of corruption ; the future forbidding, 
through fear of coming doom. The law of God is over our 
life, holding us in unyielding bonds, working death in us 
through sin, and hurrying us to judgment and eternal retri- 
bution. These facts exist all the same, even if unknown 
and unheeded. In that case, we drive blindly to ruin.. 
But the Bible found, shows us whither we go, and awa- 
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kens anxiety to escape from the wrath to come, if escape 
there be. 

Again, the Bible found leads to repentance and reforma- 
tion. How thorough was it in the case of Josiah ! How 
deeply he deplored the sins of the land, how strenuously 
put them away ! Yea, by all the power of kingly authority 
and example he pledged the people by most solemn cove- 
nants to the service of Jehovah. 

So it is always It shows men what they are, and what 
they have done. It reveals the intensity of their sinfulness 
and the multitude of their sins. Over against their wick- 
edness stands God's holiness, against their blasphemy his 
benediction, against their injury his benefits, against their 
hatred his love, and their hearts are melted in sorrow, and 
their wills bowed in submission at the sight. And reforma- 
tion follows penitence. New thoughts, new desires, new 
affections, new purposes dwell within ; new conduct, new 
habits, mark the external life. The peace of God is 
within, and the outer life is fragrant with service to God 
and benefaction to men. 

And the same thing occurs in a wider field. Communi- 
ties are waked to newness of life by finding the Bible. Let 
its truths be pressed upon the hearts of the people, and 
disorder, immorality, vice, will disappear, and temperance, 
purity, and religion will take their place. In how many 
villages of the East and new settlements of the West have 
these blessed changes appeared ! Reformation follows the 
Bible as surely as day the dawn. 

And this is true of tribes and nations. Many are the 
nations which have been revolutionized by it in the past, 
•and it is doing the same to-day. When heathen tribes find 
the Bible, astonishment, joy, reformation, quickly follow one 
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another. It is working its way into papal lands and is 
working revolution as it goes. With the Bible in hand, 
men cannot be content in formality, nor will they walk in 
leading-strings. Freedom of conscience attends the Bible 
and civil liberty follows close behind. An open Bible is 
death to the papacy, and ecclesiastical and political tyranny 
there reads its doom. The Bible is the charter of the 
world's hope and the mainspring of its reformation. 

How sad is the thought that to so many of our race 
there is no Bible ! As yet it has not come to them. How 
much sadder the thought that to vast multitudes all about 
us the Bible is a lost book! They walk in darkness, in 
sorrow, ii\ sin. If they find it not, they must perish. And 
let us not forget that the Bible may easily be lost. It may 
lie in glittering bindings on our tables, it may be carried 
in the hands to church, and still be a lost book. To neglect 
its teaching, to hold to the sins which it condemns, to reject 
its proffered help and salvation, is to lose it. Many are the 
children and youth in the Sabbath school who are losing it ! 
Many older who listen to its teachings, but who straight- 
way forget and always neglect them, are losing it. Better 
never have had it than suffer it to be lost. O reader, is 
the Bible lost to you } If so, seek it while it may be found. 
Remember that while the Bible was lost, Judah passed 
beyond the bounds of recovery and made her destruction 
sure. The same may be true of you. 
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JEREMIAH IN PRISON. 

JeRE. XXXIII, 3. 

** Call unto me and I will answer thee^ and show thee great and 

mighty things, which thou knowest not?"* 

Not many Christians, even, know as much as they ought 
of the Old Testament prophecies. Full of hard names and 
allusions to strange places and events, they are often re- 
garded as hopelessly unintelligible. Some skip them alto- 
gether. More read them with careless haste. A still 
larger number content themselves with finding, here and 
there, some morsels of nourishing food. 

Now, it is very true that, in these portions of God's 
Word even more than some others, there are things hard to 
be understood. There are difficulties with which one can 
hardly do more than follow the Scotchman's rule to " look 
them squarely in the face and pass on." Yet the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies well repay diligent and patient study. 
Nor are those of Jeremiah an exception. For present study, 
let us take the opening verses of this chapter : — 

I. They remind us, first, that it is not an unheard-of 
thing for God's faithful servants to be in trouble. That 
the unfaithful should suffer is no mystery. It accords with 
the law of righteousness and the fitness of things. Nor, 
remembering their need of discipline, and that here and 
now is not the place of final awards, are the sufferings of 
the faithful so mysterious as some have imagined. 

But, whatever the explanation, of fiery trials the prophet 
Jeremiah had abundant experience. For no fault of his 
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own, he was now in prison ; and he had been there before. 
His fidelity had made him familiar with suffering. Called 
to the prophetic office in youth, " Ah, Lord God, behold," 
he says, " I cannot speak, for I am a child/' The task 
given him was by no means an easy one. It was a time of 
great wickedness, and his chief work was to be that of a 
reprover. He was " to root out, to pull down, and to 
destroy." So long as Josiah lived he enjoyed the protec- 
tion of a good king. But Josiah died. And thenceforward 
his almost daily experience was one of disappointment and 
opposition, of derision and contempt. The men of his 
native village sought his life, saying, " Prophesy not in the 
name of the Lord, that thou die not by our hand." His 
brethren and his father's house "dealt treacherously with 
him." Priests, prophets, and people took him, saying, 
• " Thou shalt surely die." Princes " smote him and put 
him in prison." Being " cast into a dungeon," the king 
left him to sink in the mire. He was " like a lamb or an 
ox that is brought to the slaughter," and they said, " Let 
us cast him off from the land of the living." Tradition says 
that he suffered martyrdom at last. It is very true that 
the sufferings of Jeremiah were peculiar. Yet there is no 
age or place where the faithful can be sure of exemption 
from hardships. To escape them in one form is often but 
to find them in another. 

2. But many as may be his troubles, the true servant is 
never forsaken ; it is often at such times that he has his 
most refreshing visits from God, and memorable answers 
to prayer. 

Upon the supposition that Jeremiah had no supernatural 
help, his courage and endurance were unaccountable. 
They were simply marvellous. In temperament, he was 
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shy and despondent ; the most sensitive and given to mel- 
ancholy of all the prophets. Of his costly fidelity, he saw 
little fruit. He often spoke, only to be derided. Like the 
apostle, he was in Scourgings and deaths oft. " Fear on every 
side " were words many times on his lips. Yet somehow 
and somewhere he got strength. Never did he fail at the 
post of duty. Never did he leave a stern word of the Lord 
unsaid. Never did he turn back ^hen bidden go forward. 
He has been called the weeping prophet, but his tears were 
for others, not for himself How is all this to be accounted 
for } The explanation is right here : the Lord was with 
him. Early in his youth, the promise came to him, " They 
shall fight against thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee, for I am with thee, saith the Lord." Never had that 
promise been unfulfilled. And now it is the Lord's pleasure 
again to visit him in prison, to declare himself the former 
of a glorious purpose to be in due time fulfilled, and to apply 
to himself, as an assurance of fidelity, his most signifi- 
cant appellation, " Jehovah is his name." To all this is 
added the cheering promise, ** Call unto me, and I will 
answer thee, and show thee great and mighty things which 
thou knowest not." Jeremiah ought to have known these 
great and mighty things. They had been revealed to him. 
But a weakened faith makes a bad memory, and the 
prophet's faith was now weak. 

Thus man's extremity was God's opportunity. And how 
often do we find it so ! Says the Psalmist, " Thou hast 
enlarged me in my distress." And the promise runs, 
" When thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee." 

3. Again, we are not to despair of promised good for 
any such reason as that its adcomplishment may seem 
altogether improbable. 
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Just now God was dealing with his people with severity. 
Neither by invitations nor threatenings, by promises nor 
warnings, could they be brought to repentance for their 
many sins. Nothing remained but a trial of judgments. 
And these had now overtaken them. The Chaldeans had 
planted their mounds against the city. They were there by 
divine permission, as ministers of the divine displeasure. 
The city was to fall into their hands ; resistance would be 
worse than vain. Those who should come forth to fight 
with the besiegers would but fill their own houses with the 
bodies of the slain. King and people were to be carried 
captives to a strange land. How little did all this look like 
great and mighty things to be desired ! Yet God was able 
to fulfil his promise. He was now here to strengthen the 
prophet's faith, that all would come to pass ; " For thus 
saith the Lord, concerning the houses of this city, . . . 
behold, I will bring it health and cure." 

A principal purpose of the divine methods, in dealing 
with men, would seem to be to teach them to trust ; not 
to look at obstacles, but at the divine power and fidelity 
Having leatrned this, there is no dark hour in which one 
cannot say, with the prophet, "Yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation " ; there is no 
day in which, with the poet, he cannot sing, 

" The world may fail and flee, 
Thou standest fast forever ; 
Nor fire, nor sword, nor plague, from thee 
My trusting soul can sever." 

A great thing has been accomplished when the believer 
has learned to wait. Let him remember that with God a 
thousand years are as one day. He may derive some in- 
struction from the Romish legend of the seven sleepers. 
9 
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The short of it is that the Emperor Decius caused the en- 
trance of a cave, wherein these noble Christian youths had 
concealed themselves, to be walled up They fell asleep. 
Ephesus was now a heathen city, filled with temples and 
images of heathenism. The Emperor died. Another and 
another ascended the throne, and passed away. At last, 
one day, the sleepers awoke. Wellnigh two centuries had 
elapsed, and the sights which greeted their eyes were 
strange enough. Above the city gate was a glittering cross. 
Churches of Christ, the crucified, rose where, but yesterday, 
as they thought, were altars of Diana and Apollo. To 
them it seemed the work of magic. So, seen in its results 
alone, and not in its slow processes, would every work of 
God. Is it not a great lesson to learn to "judge not the 
Lord by feeble sense ".^ And is not here an important 
difference between a strong church or Christian, and a 
weak one } The weakest can keep heart and hope in the 
blazing daylight. What we want is a faith that can sustain 
in hours of darkness. Have we that } 

4. Learn, next, in what those great and mighty things, 
said to be in store for God's people, mainly consist. 

Chief among those mentioned here are health and cure, 
abundance of peace and truth (or of true peacfc), return from 
captivity, and cleansing and pardon of iniquities. Doubt- 
less there was a partial fulfilment of all this in the Jews' 
return from the Babylonian captivity. ' The external mag- 
nificence of the past was never again attained. Yet, after 
seventy years, the exiles were permitted to return. Jeru- 
salem, with its Temple, was so far rebuilt and beautified as 
to be the scene of an abundance of true peace. To an 
extent, they had an experience of cleansing as well as of 
pardon. Their sad exile helped to wean them from old 
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idolatries. They returned with a simpler, purer faith in 
the one true God. 

But these predictions must relate to other and larger 
blessings. Doubtless they point to those ushered in by 
him who came to preach a greater deliverance than that to 
which Zerubbabel was their leader. Nor is it easy to inter- 
pret these and kindred predictions, or to understand the 
marvellous p' ovidential preservation of the Jews, upon any 

* 

other supposition than that Israel is yet to be brought as 
a nation not only to the feet of Jesus, but literally to their 
own ancient "and. 

But, plainly, that which is here emphasized is spiritual. 
It is health and cure for the soul. It is escape from bond- 
age to sin. The ancient Jew wanted external prosperity 
and splendor. Seventy years by the rivers of Babylon did 
not quite cure him of this. So it is with most of us. Of 
how much more consequence do some of you think it to be 
rich and increased in goods, to surround yourself with 
treasure and beauty, to have whereof to eat and where- 
withal to be clothed, than to be made morally and spirit- 
ually new creatures ! The great and mighty things for 
which the worldly mind interrogates books and nature and 
all wisdom, and over which he exults, — what are they but 
such as minister to *' the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life } " Physical comfort, intellectual 
improvement, social delights, position, power, and praise, — 
do not these make up about all his ambition craves ? It 
is a shame that this should be true. But is it not true ? 
Doubtless, the coming glory will include whatever of 
earthly good can minister to true happiness and human 
well-being. Only let us not imagine that this is to be its 
chief element. 
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5. Yet again, note what is ever, upon beholders, the 
effect of God's favors to his people. 

" It shall be to me a name of joy, a praise and an honor 
before all the nations of the earth, which shall hear all the 
good that I do unto them : and they shall fear and tremble 
for all the goodness, and for all the prosperity that I pro- 
cure unto it." How literally has all this been fulfilled in 
every age ! The secular prosperity of Christian nations 
has ever been a marvel to the heathen. So, to lookers-on, 
has been God*s converting power witnessed in times of 
revival, and that transformation of hearts and lives so often 
wrought by his truth and spirit. Many have not only 
given God the praise, but have been moved to submit 
theiV own hearts to his sway. " My conversion," says Prof. 
Tholuck, "was not the result of scientific or theological 
studies. It was brought about by the instrumentality of a 
noble Christian layman, who belonged to a small number 
of those who, in a period of universal infidelity, kept alive 
the faith in the word of God's truth. His luminous exam- 
ple of a Christian walk, more than what he told me, led me 
to think and assured me at least of this, that Jesus is the 
Son of God. . . . Then, I believed in Christ : I was able 
to kneel before him, and to pray to him." By like means 
was Carl August Auberlen, another German sceptic and 
scholar, converted into an honored and successful defender 
of the Christian faith. " I saw before me," he says, " men 
whom I was compelled to recognize as regenerate men. 
From childhood I had seen such. An inmost voice told 
me that I, too, must be born again." The records of early 
Christianity are full of similar testimony. " Many among 
you," wrote TertuUian to a heathen proconsul, "have 
exhorted to the endurance of pain and death, as Cicero, as 
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Seneca, as Diogenes, as Pyrrho, as Callinicus ; yet their 
words do not find so many disciples as Christians make by 
their actions." Upon the other hand, where God's discrimi- 
nating goodness to his own people fails to win the behold- 
er's heart, it not infrequently awakens fear and trembling. 
And well it may. The Lord loveth the righteous ; but the 
way of the wicked he turneth upside down. 

6. Consider, as our final thought, that all that is best, of 
those great and mighty things disclosed to the prophet, may 
be ours. 

Pre-eminently, these were spiritual. Distinctively they 
were for the inner life. And, after all, do you not see that 
moral health and cure is the truest, best good of all } To 
have past sins blotted out, to have the fountain whence are 
the issues of life made clean, — what better things can one 
ask at the hands even of so great and rich a being as God ? 
True, the cleansing work, whether in the world or in in- 
dividual hearts, is not complete at once. The process is a 
long one. And yet a true beginning, with God's promised 
grace, makes the end sure. In society and in the soul, the 
little leaven shall leaven the whole lump. We shall need 
chastisements. God will send them. For a small moment 
he will seem at times to have forsaken us. But with great 
mercies will he gather us. 

You agree that this is a good to be desired. Do you ask 

a 

how it may become yours and mine ? With penitence and 
faith address the ear that is ever open and eager to bless 
and to save. For you and for me it was written, " Call 
unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great and 
mighty things which thou knowest not." 
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Jer. XXXV, 14. 

** The words of Jonadab the son of Rechab^ that he commanded his 
sons not to drink wine, are performed; for unto this day they 
drink none, but obey their father* s commandment : notwithstand- 
ing I have spoken unto you, rising early and speaking; but ye 
hearkened not unto me.^^ 

When Jehu was engaged in the revolt by which he 
placed himself upon the throne of Israel, he took special 
pains to secure the support of a certain Jonadab, and made 
him his companion and confidant. But why he sought his 
influence, and how it helped him, no hint is given. We 
wait three hundred years for an explanation, until we 
find the old patriarch reproduced in his descendants, the 
Rechabites of our lesson. It appears now that Jonadab 
was a reformer, a "Puritan," conspicuous for his stern 
morality and faithful piety in a corrupt and idolatrous age, 
so that his countenance was of great value to one who 
claimed to be the instrument of Jehovah for purging a 
polluted nation. His own rigid asceticism was enjoined 
upon his family. For these three centuries his descendants 
had been faithful to his commands, while Judah was dying, 
and Israel had perished through disobedience to the divine 
law. God places their loyalty in contrast with the faithless- 
ness of the nation : " The words of Jonadab are performed, 
but ye hearkened not unto me." 

The text thus puts side by side those two great sources 
of influence over every human being, — parental control and 
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the divine law. Our attention will be occupied with these 
two main thoughts : — 

I. The authority of the family, 

II. The higher authority of God, 

I. The power of human descent and family tradition in 
moulding a career is well illustrated in the case of the 
Rechabites. It controlled the natural tastes. Its members 
must renounce pleasure, comfort, and fixed habitation ; 
their inheritance was the loss of those very things which 
sons expect, and parents delight to bequeath. But with 
the loss came a better gain, — health of body, purity of 
morals, loyalty of conscience. They had that best posses- 
sion, — noble character. Their very name was an encour- 
agement to virtue and a protest against sin. 

The authority of the family also controlled their external 
alliances; those entering it by marriage must accept its 
obligations There was to be no unequal yoking together 
of the conscientious and the reckless, the pure and the 
self-indulgent ; no exposure of a young man's principles 
to the sweet persuasions of an alien wife ; no yielding of 
a daughter's vows to her husband's more ** liberal " views. 
A man may leave father and mother to cleave unto his 
wife, but may not leave truth and virtue. There still exist 
in Syria those claiming to be Rechabites ; our own land 
can jpoast of some worthy to be counted among them. 

In the same way the family tradition proved superior to 
surrounding influences. The chosen home of the tribe 
was in the wilderness, but the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar 
had driven them into Jerusalem, and thus deprived them 
of one great safeguard of their morality. Asceticism was 
easy in the wide spaces where they could move their tents 
away from temptation and bad example. It gave them a 
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reputation with other nomads; their neighbors expected 
them to be good. But in the city all was different. They 
were but few among a multitude ; their individuality must 
have seemed submerged in the mass, their distinction 
ignored. The simple habits of the desert looked rude 
and unpolished in ** cultivated society," their very virtues 
were strange. The homes around, the king's palace, the 
temple and the prophet himself, beset them with tempta- 
tion ; but this was the steady answer, " We will drink no 
wine." They had changed their place, but not their prin- 
ciples. Rare virtue, to escape the pit where so many have 
fallen ! They were as faithful in the city as in the country, 
as loyal among strangers as where well known. So from 
lonely farm-houses among the hills, young men and young 
women have gone to seek an easier fortune in the great 
city, or in the lawless West, and been delivered from evil 
by the abiding influence of their sanctified homes. 

The faithfulness of the Rechabites displays the normal 
mfluence of the family in transmitting a tendency to 
virtue, and confirming that inherited disposition by con- 
genial surroundings and careful training. This is what 
God means the family to be, — his surest and mightiest 
agency for spreading righteousness on the earth. But 
opportunity for good is also opportunity for harm ; the 
same influences may promote sin. 

In contrast with the Rechabites, look at another family, 
dwelling, not in Palestine centuries ago, but in our land 
to-day. Their home also is in the wilderness, in a northern 
county of New York, along the margin of lakes shut in 
bv forests and almost impassable rocks. The spot " may 
well be called one of the crime cradles of the State," so 
many convicts have emerged from its recesses. 
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The natural vigor of the stock has resisted the disease 
that invariably accompanies vice, and its secluded position 
has cut off the family from the civilization around it, so 
that it has grown without restraint. Its history for five gen- 
erations has been carefully investigated by a committee of 
the Prison Association, of New York, being easily traced 
by. the broad mark made through the records of almshouses, 
courts, and prisons. See the appalling result. Of the 
whole family, 20 per cent, have been paupers, 51 per cent, 
diseased ; 52 per cent, of the females unchaste (29 times 
the average for the community), and 61 per cent, of the 
males criminals (or 30 times the average). This single 
" tribe " is to be charged with a total of 2,300 years of 
public charity, 140 years of imprisonment, 720 years of 
depredation by its thieves alone, and 1,700 years of pro- 
ductive service lost through debauchery. ^Or estimated in 
dollars and cents, according to the method of the day, " over 
a million and a quarter dollars of loss in seventy-five years, 
caused by a single family 1,200 strong, without reckoning 
the cash paid for whiskey, or taking into account the entail- 
ment of pauperism and crime of the survivors in the next 
generation, and the incurable disease, idiocy, and insanity 
growing out of this debauchery, and reaching into the third 
and fourth generation." And this family is not a solitary 
instance, but one of many in the same or similar localities. 

The characteristics that we marked in the account of the 
Rechabites for good, appear in this family for evil. Its 
members transmit, from one generation to another, disease, 
poverty, and a tendency to pauperism and crime ; this bitter 
inheritance is re-enforced by congenial surroundings and 
vicious training ; the iniquity of the family debauches those 
connected with it ; and tendencies to specific sins appear 
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among the members removed to better influences. The 
important fact is demonstrated that '* the number of really- 
healthy, vigorous, and reasonably well-born and well-trained 
children, who ever fall into a career of crime, is exceedingly 
small. The habitually criminal classes spring almost exclu- 
sively from a different stock ; their youthful days were spent 
in vicious indulgence, or amidst the degrading and blighting 
surroundings of physical and social defilement." 

How immense the power of the family ! how rich its 
blessing, how appalling its curse I A good man is a con- 
tinual benediction upon his descendants. His dust may 
return to the earth as it was, and his spirit to God who 
gave it, but he still lives in other lives To bear his name 
is a distinction, to be of his lineage is a precious inheri- 
tance. " The generation of the upright shall be blessed, 
and his righteousness endureth forever." 

Nor does sin end with the sinner, "The name of the 
wicked shall rot." Men may haste to bring it from sight, 
but noxious vapors steal forth from its grave. The poison 
of his life hangs around the home where he dwelt, and 
infects the children he begot. He has vanished, but those 
who come after him are tainted with his crime and smeared 
with his vice. His name is a reproach, his lineage a male- 
diction. 

"He walks unseen, but leaves a track of pain, 
Pale death his footprint is, and he will come again." 

In reviewing such a record of transmitted shame, there 
is one relieving fact of great importance. Inherited evil 
can be overcome by pure surroundings and right training. 
Let a child be taken early from the haunts of crime and 
put under wise Christian care, and there is good prospect 
of saving it from the worst results of its birth. The evil 
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may seem to be entirely sloughed off; probably, certain 
tendencies to disease and vice will appear, and can be 
eradicated only with great pains. But continue the train- 
ing: in the next generation these tendencies will be much 
weaker, and in the third or fourth generation we may 
expect to find both physical and moral nature sound. 
Such a process will rid a family of its predisposition to 
consumption, or insanity, or the craving for liquor. In 
favorable conditions, rivers purge themselves of impurities 
gathered from their banks ; currents of air transmute or 
cast out poisons taken up. So in the bodily organism and 
mental structure, the substitution of good influences for 
bad, and the addition of pure blood, will work reformation. 
The Almighty has established this principle in connection 
with the commandments which should shape our lives: 
"Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me, 
and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me 
and keep my commandments." The numbers in this sen- 
tence are set against each other, neither having its noun 
expressed in the Hebrew ; but that " generations " is 
rightly supplied, appears from other passages, such as this : 
" The faithful God which keepeth covenant and mercy with 
them that love Him and keep His commandments, to a 
thousand generations." The good outlasts the evil. 



** The patience of immortal love, 
Outwearying mortal sin." 

There seems to be a latent soundness which hides deeper 
than transmitted evil can reach, and only waits opportunity 
to assert itself as the rightful owner of the nature. What 
is>this inmost life ? What this remote ancestry, more origi- 
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nal than human lineage, mightier than inherited traits? 
The answer lies in our second main thought. 

II. The higher authority of God 

If human descent and family tradition exert authority 
over the individual, the divine Creator and Governor holds a 
far higher claim upon him. God made us and continually 
influences us. His government is directed to securing our 
perfection. He who gave us our being knows by what 
principle it must be developed, to what goal it should be 
led. He has given us laws grounded in His own character, 
because He has made us in His own image. Whatever 
depravity sin may breed into the race, virtue is always its 
normal* life, holiness its ideal. As theologians say, our 
nature may be depraved, our constitution is yet stamped 
with the divine. 

The Scriptures describe man as directly connected with 
God in his origin. "And God said. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness." When the clay was shaped, 
He " breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul." God alone is self-existent. " With 
thee is the fountain of life." " He giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things." He is " the Father of spirits. 
There is inspired truth beneath the poet*s intimations : — 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter darkness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home." 

The characteristics of our divine origin are as discerni- 
ble as the marks of our human descent. Our intellect is 
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made after the likeness of the Divine mind, else thq uni- 
verse would be to us an insoluble mystery. But we can 
follow confidently the path traced by the Almighty through 
His works. Astronomers describe the shining orbs around 
us in humble imitation of Him who " telleth the number of 
the stars, and calleth them all by their names." They can 
determine their weights and orbits, for they have learned 
the plan on which the great Artificer moulded them and 
set them in their eternal courses. So closely can they 
follow the Divine thought, so accurately gauge the Divine 
forces, that they will drag from its hiding-place the undis- 
covered, invisible planet which has swayed its comrade 
from its path. For earth's mathematics are the rule of the 
heavens. Through the spectroscope, these students of 
physical science put the blazing sun, and remoter, vaster 
suns in their crucibles, and determine the separate ele- 
ments of each ; for human chemistry is modelled upon the 
divine. Misty nebulae, " without form, and void," are made 
to tell us what once our globe has been, — 

" And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeat the story of her birth." 

Where the strata of earth's crust protrude their edges, like 
curled leaves of a book, geologists turn and read the mas- 
sive pages of rock, on which are printed, in types forever 
lost, the tale of a wondrous past. Patiently they lead us 
through countless ages backwards, past kingdoms of mam- 
moth and reptile, pointing out here the first bird-song, then 
the first flower, placing at last the hand upon the spot 
where the earliest life flashed into a universe of insentient 
matter, till we seem breaking through upon God, standing 
before work so freshly wrought that the gleaming fingers 
have left it still aglow, and we snatch back the hand lest 
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we touch the Creator unawares The mind, made in the 
Divine image, exclaims with reverent boldness, "I think 
God's thoughts after Him." 

In our. tastes we can trace kinship with Him who has 
adorned the earth with beauty. Pure human affection gives 
us our worthiest conception of the Divine love. Misfortune 
cannot turn it, ingratitude cannot chill it, death itself canno 
overcome it. Our persistent devotion to the dead we have 
cherished in life is a mighty argument for our relation to 
the eternal Love. The heavenly Father uses this earthly 
tie to symbolize His own regard ; the Saviour describes His 
fostering care and close union with the church by naming 
it his " Bride." 

Our moral nature is plainly divine in origin. Conscience 
is the voice of God in man. Though mixed with tradi- 
tion of men, confused by wrong judgments, distorted by 
bad education, stifled by pleasure or ambition, this sense of 
right and wrong is yet the foundation of government and 
the safeguard of society, the light of civilization and the 
security of the church. Its declarations are recognized as 
the highest law, its rule the hope of mankind. Conscience 
leads every noble enterprise and inspires every true reform. 
Following its call, men leave all earthly delights to suffer 
and to die. Its quiet assurance takes their agony from 
flames and their terror from lions. He who obeys it is 
lifted to the plane of divine action, is made a coworker 
with God. 

Over this lordly realm, crowned its regent by the Creator 
himself, is the Personal Soul, the " Self," the " I." Self- 
consciousness is its throne, self-determination its sceptre. 
By this solemn conviction *' I am," " I will," man separates 
himself from all the universe around him ; through this he 
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balances his soul against the whole world and weighs it 
down ; with it he faces eternity. He is his own, something 
for which the Infinite asks, and he may give. 

It is here that man's divine origin finds its explanation ; 
for the glad choice of God, all the dignity of human nature 
was given ; to this end converge the constant teachings of 
the revealing universe, the open instructions of the inspired 
word, the solemn persuasions of the Holy Spirit. His 
claim and his purpose centre on winning the soul to 
himself When it turns to him its supreme glory is dis- 
closed. The human body becomes a temple of the divine 
indwelling. The human spirit is a Holy of Holies. In 
the secret of his own consciousness the man meets God 
face to face ; his very nature is transformed into divine 
perfection. ** We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is." 

These are the divine features imprinted upon every soul, 
the image and the likeness which can never be lost till the 
soul itself ceases to be. Who can estimate the honor, who 
deny the claim } An illustrious ancestry is a great boast in 
the world, but he who realizes his divine descent may look 
down upon it all. He may not be able to point out his 
position as a remote twig upon a genealogical tree ; no 
heraldic device may be carved above his doorway, no 
escutcheon blaze in his ancestral halls : but what cares 
he for the traditions of men } Here is his lineage, written 
by the inspired pen : " Which was the son of Seth, which 
was the son of Adam, which was the son of God ! " 
Nay, more ; he need not go back through the long stream 
polluted by earthly admixture to reach the heavenly spring 
of his being : he has a direct and individual relationship 
with that divine Father whose creative breath made him a 
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living soul, whose own Spirit quickens him with immediate 
grace. , 

The pride of earthly descent will shape the whole career 
of those who boast its honors. It stamps itself upon 
their features and gives dignity to their mien ; it will keep 
them from low vice, and rouse them to exalted aspirations. 
Through hundreds of years the fame of an ancester will be 
honored and his virtues emulated What then is the 
authority of God's claim upon us ! To what lofty bearing 
and eager self-denial should it pledge us ! With what 
reverence should we obey his word, with what eager- 
ness yield to the influences of his Spirit ! For this is the 
authority : " I have called thee by thy name ; thou art 
mine." And this the claim : " My child, give me thine 
heart." Bitter the shame, terrible the sin, of him who 
scorns his heavenly descent and resists its influence, 
against whom are called in condemnation those loyal to 
human de:cent and family tradition, " For they obey their 
father's commandments, but ye have not hearkened unto 
me. 

We must not neglect three important lessons. 

I. The responsibility of parents. 

Children cannot choose their parentage. They are piti- 
ably helpless in determining the circumstances of their 
entrance into the world and the influences that mould their 
most impressible years. It is for no merit or fault of his 
own that one is cradled in luxury and guarded by Christian 
love, and another is born an outcast and trained a criminal. 
The parents are accountable for this. Disadvantages of 
birth may be overcome by energy and talent, but these 
qualities are themselves legacies rather than acquisitions. 
One writer on heredity declares that the dispositions of 
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Bacon and Goethe were formed by the simple addition 
of the dispositions of their ancestors. We know that 
passionate temper, fretfulness, and despondency may be 
inherited. Let a parent beware how he sins. He may 
monopolize the pleasure of wrong-doing, but its punish- 
ment he cannot keep to himself Many a man has come to 
repent his vice, and hate it as the serpent whose fang he ha 
felt, only to see it take form and live before him in the per- 
son of his first-born son, who has inherited his appetite but 
not his late repentance. Parents are responsible for the 
very existence of the child. They call it into being. A 
conscious eternity is their gift to it, whether for blessing 
or for woe, not to be recalled. 

2. The responsibility resting upon the child of godly 
parents. 

He who is born into the privileges of a Christian home 
is born into its obligations. He cannot be false to them 
and go unpunished. He may break away from their sweet 
control and for a while riot in iniquity, but this must end. 
The purity and peace of his home, its virtuous example, the 
open Bible, the Sabbath sanctities, have made it impossible 
for him to remain at ease in wickedness. Nay, there is a 
protest back of this : his very life-blood cries out against 
him. His face and form are not purely his own; their ^ 
characteristics marked generations before him. And shall 
he inherit the outward so inevitably, yet have no trans- 
mitted stamp upon his inmost soul, the true self.^ Can 
he receive the tint of his complexion, and fail of the com- 
plexion of their souls who resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin } Have they worshipped God, and given him 
no restraining awe } Have they prayed and wept, to leave 

him careless of righteousness } When one who has had 
10 
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a virtuous ancestry seeks out vice and courts godlessness, 
he has not long to wait before every red drop in his veins 
will turn against him and curse him traitor. There is 
something back of his own will, — an authority he knows 
not how to resist and cannot defy. 

" His wiU 
Has met a stronger adversary, — strong 
As awful ghosts are whom we cannot touch 
While they grasp us, subtly as poisoned air, 
In deep-laid fibres of inherited fear 
That lie below all courage.*' 

3. The ultimate responsibility of each soul to God. 

The influences of birth and training are of importance as 
they affect the soul's choice or rejection of the Divine will. 
Where these powerful forces end, and personal responsi- 
bility begins, we cannot say, but the final decision must lie 
with the soul itself. Freedom is the test of responsibility. 
This personal accountability is the most inexorable fate of 
all. When Samuel J. Mills was struggling against the con- 
victions of the Spirit, he exclaimed, " I wish I had never 
been born ! " His mother replied, " But you are born, my 
son, and can never escape your accountability to God." A 
man's fate is his own choice. Not parents or friends, not 
angels or devils, can decide it for him. God Himself stands 
aloof. Around each spirit He draws a limit across which 
no outside power can step, within which He will not intrude. 
Awful thought ! But this self-determination is the condi- 
tion of holiness. It is given to dignify obedience, not to 
embitter rebellion. The glad choice of the holy God is 
the highest exercise of the created will 
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THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 

Lam. I, 6. 
yerusalem hath grievously sinned; therefore she is removed?^ 



A LONELY mourner, walking about the deserted city 
Jerusalem, standing amid the ruins of her most holy place, 
sought the cause of her terrible overthrow. She had been 
stripped of all her treasures, her inhabitants carried away 
captive, her Temple destroyed, her buildings and gates 
burned up, her walls levelled with the ground. No other 
nation ever claimed such promises as Judah. No such evi- 
dences of divine favor had ever been given to any nation 
as to her. It had been foretold that the kings of the earth 
should bring honor to her, and that the nations should lay 
tributes at her feet. Why had she lost all, and from such 
exaltation fallen into such hopeless ruin } The sad prophet 
found the answer in a single sentence, "Jerusalem hath^ 
grievously sinned ; therefore she is removed." 

The Old Testament constantly brings to the front two 
great truths, namely, that obedience to God insures pros-' 
perity, and that sin works ruin, and with ruin is shame. 
She is removed, that is, treated as unclean. Neither the 
Bible, nor conscience, nor history reveal any beauty or 
honor or attractiveness in the fruits of sin. " When lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death." Corruption, loathsomeness, 
is the finished state of sin. 

The emphatic word of the text is therefore. It rings 
with sad and solemn cadence through the most mournful 
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of all the books of the Bible. It is the epitaph of the 
nation to which once the conquest of the world was possi- 
ble, but whose persistent resistance to the will of God 
secured at last its complete destruction. The processes by 
which it ruined itself are those by which individuals are 
destroyed. This therefore is the monumental inscription 
over a dead nation, which may serve as a warning and guide 
to every living soul. 

Let us then examine, — 

I. The sins which brought about the downfall of Judah, 
They were the same as those which threatened the prophet 
who denounced them. They were the same as those to 
which our Saviour was tempted in the desert, the same as 
those his disciples are warned against, — as the love of the 
world, " the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life." Let us mention some of them. 

I. Unbelief. It was a long time since they had been 
satisfied to accept the word directly from' the mouth of God 
as their guide. Centuries before they had wanted a king. 
Their kings led them into sin. It is not safe to desire any 
object to come between us and God. They refused to see 
God, and they gradually lost the power to see him. When 
they found that their kings could not be trusted, could not 
take care of them, they trusted, not to God, but to other 
nations. One day they were vassals of the king of Egypt ; 
the next, of the king of Babylon. God values those that 
trust to him according to the good which they are capable 
of receiving from him. But those nations valued Judah 
according to the spoils which she could yield them. Such 
is the result of trusting in an arm of flesh. Nothing but 
trust in God can make men free. As soon as we begin to 
doubt his word, and trust in human opinions, we expose 
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ourselves to become the prey of untrustworthy powers. No 
confidence in our own learning or judgment, no trust in the 
boastful words of others, can ever take the place of confi- 
dence in the simple word of God, and leave us sound and 
safe. The form in which the prophets expressed truth is 
ancient. The substance is everlastingly true, " Woe to 
them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses, 
and trust in chariots because they are many. . . . Now the 
Egyptians are men, and not God ; and their horses flesh 
and not spirit. When the Lord shall stretch out his hand, 
both he that helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen shall 
fall down, and they shall all fail together." This is as true 
of our spiritual lives as it was of Judah. Keeping God's 
covenant is righteousness. Wearing his yoke is freedom, 
and breaking it is intolerable bondage. 

2. Pride. They were determined to associate with 
other nations. They were chosen to be the world's bene- 
factors. In them all nations were to be blessed. But in 
order to that they were to be separate from the world, to 
keep undefiled the principles of the heavenly kingdom, till 
nation after nation should join them and acknowledge their 
God. But they could not wait for that. Being like God 
made them strange in the eyes of the world. They were 
not noble enough to endure that. They could not accept 
God's way. They could not wait for other nations to be 
uplifted and join them. They chose to join other nations. 
Doubtless they said it would more quickly bring the world 
to God ; that to be singular would only repel men, and 
make God repulsive to them. They preferred their way to 
the way of God, ostensibly because they thought their way 
was wiser, really because they could not bear to lose esteem 
in the eyes of the world. 
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God's way is the same now He still calls his disciples a 
peculiar people. He still says, " Come ye out from among 
them and be ye separate." He still finds only occasionally 
a hearty response. But to these who do respond with will- 
ing love, what wonderful rewards, he gives ! He com- 
mands his disciples to maintain a pure church, and to win 
men from the world into it. He cares nothing for mere 
numbers. *' One shall chase a thousand and two shall put 
ten thousand to flight." What he asks is the soul's consent 
to his commands, enthusiaistic devotion to himself, entire 
reliance on his power. Judah was a little nation, but she 
was destroyed by making alliances with great ones. Alone 
with God she was invincible. When she broke his cove- 
nant, and sought to strengthen herself by means of Eygpt, 
she was torn in pieces. No soul is safe that breaks cove- 
nant with him ; no soul so entirely alone, that keeps his 
covenant, but will triumph. A pure church of ten menci- 
bers will succeed by keeping its covenant with God. A 
corrupt church of thousands will fall by its own weight. 

3. Sensuality. Outward contamination soon resulted 
in inward corruption. The same cause which impelled 
Judah to associate with other nations, appointed Egypt and 
Assyria to set the fashions for her. The service of Jehovah 
united grandeur with simplicity. Its magnificence in build- 
ing and festival and pageantry, all had reference to him. 
House and temple, daily meal and sacramental feast, private 
walk and open display, all bear witness to him. The 
humility of private life then adds to the grandeur of wor- 
ship. But when the people of Judah began to worship 
themselves, after the manner of other nations, they began 
to rob God. As his temple became more neglected, the 
luxury of the rulers increased. Heavy taxation became 
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necessary. Dishonesty naturally followed. Then came 
licentiousness and mutual mistrust. They were " all adul- 
terers — an assembly of treacherous men." " Every neigh- 
bor walked with slanders." (Jer. ix, 24.) Vice belongs 
with separation from God, and association with the world. 
In time it will as surely follow as it is sure that man is 
made subject to temptation. 

4. Idolatry. When men or nations become polluted, 
they seek to make religion justify their wickedness. Even 
the courts of the Temple were used for idol worship. An 
image of Astarte had been set up in its northern gate. On 
the walls of some of its secret chambers were pictured the 
sacred animals of Egypt, and men burned incense to them. 
Bands of Jewish officials might have been seen in the courts 
of the Temple, between the porch and the altar, bowing 
down in worship of the sun. (Ezek. viii, 3, 10, 16.) Often 
the most self-indulgent are those most devoted to their 
ideas of religion. They make their gods responsible for 
their sins, and therefore treat them with greatest care. 
The gods of the ancient heathen were the work of men's 
hands. They had eyes, but they saw not ; ears had they, 
but they heard not, neither was there any breath in their 
mouths. They that made them were like unto them. So 
is every one that trusteth in them. The gods of the 
heathen of to-day are the work of men's brains. 

II. The consequences of Judalis sins, 

I. Blindness. They could not see the ruin they were 
approaching. We wonder that none of these last kings of 
Judah took warning from their predecessors. Each one 
fell by his sins, and his successor saw it, and plunged into 
ruin by the same sins, dragging the nation lower still. But 
it is an old truth that an evil example is more likely to be 
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;d than shunned even when its consequences are 

" When we in our viciousness grow hard, 
The wise gods seal our eyes j 

In our own slime drop our clear judgments, make as 
Adore our errors ; laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusion." 

lank cashier became a defaulter, and went and hanged 
If in a garret to escape punishment. A young clerk 
;d to take the body down, was afterwards promoted to 
!ice thus vacated, himself became a defaulter, and 
d himself from the same rafter. When we cease to 
ire our sins and call them by their real names we 
to feel them. We enter into moral darkness. The 
)f the world shines as before, but there is nothing in 
ich answers to that light. All knowledge of what we 
to do rests on some knowledge of what God is and 
We speak of seeing God, and though he is not visi- 
the bodily eye, there is no other description which 
sses our perception of his character and presence sur- 
ing us in all our ways. Men have eyes which behold 
eyes which he himself has opened to that light which 
the light of the sun, but which is the light of the 
ial city. But when men turn away from that light, 
aracter becomes to them distorted and unreal. The 
ge of the prophet to the people of Judah was, " God 
nswer you according to your idols." They lived for 
.elves and by themselves. The great question which 
vqre asking, as a nation and as individuals, was, " What 
ment, what honor, what power can I gain for myself? " 
purpose made them at last incapable of understand- 
le grace of God or of exhibiting those qualities of his 
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grace which would have won honor. When men are not 
witnesses for God, they are of necessity self-seekers. Then 
the feeling of his reality becomes oppressive to them. 
They fight against the voice of duty which that feeling 
emphasizes, and set up self-chosen symbols in place of him. 
Then they fail to recognize any God that does not appeal 
to the senses. The words of God become distorted by the 
eye that looks on them. Pride makes the holiest word 
minister to pride. Covetousness makes the divinest truth 
justify covetousness. 

2. Untrustworthiness. When they became false to 
God they became false to all trusts. They substituted 
forms for righteousness, and increased them in propor- 
tion as they lost the spirit of truth. The kings changed 
their names to those which expressed greater holiness, but 
they did not change their characters. One sin brought on 
another sin as its punishment, till they became hopelessly 
involved, and no partial reformations were of any avail. 
Zedekiah broke his oath with the king of Babylon without 
reason. He broke his solemn covenant with the people 
that they should free their slaves. He called on Jeremiah 
to pray for him, and then suffered him to be cast into a 
dungeon and horribly maltreated. From the king down to 
the lowest of the people, no one was to be trusted. As 
they lost sight of God they lost the knowledge of right- 
eousness and truth. They were ripe for ruin. 

3. Misery. The consequences of sin were seen too 
late. They were not foreseen. Each calamity left them 
bewildered and helpless. They had lost faith, judgment, 
confidence in one another, hope. Outward woes accom- 
panied these in such quick succession as to form a picture 
of misery almost without parallel. Dread forebodings, then 
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;n the siege of Jerusalem which lasted eighteen 
with all the horrors of famine and pestilence, then 
ure of the city by the Chaldeans, with pillage and 
the utter destruction of the city, whose very wails 
to groan as they sunk into the ground, the captiv- 
ery, and shame of the inhabitants who survived 
a record from which we instinctively tarn awa) 
ughts. Slowly at first, but with increasing mo- 
and absolute certainty, ^udah moved on to her 
She ever failed to see the threatened catastrophe 
arst upon her without remedy." Prophets uttered 
ars their unheeded warnings, ever announcing with 
'e and amazement the determination of the people 
away from their Creator and set up gods of their 
iginings. But she would not hear ; and at last she 
)t hear. " His own iniquities shall take the wicked 
and he shall be holden with the cords of his sins." 



he captivity of Judah was the fault of her religious 

jod charged the priests and the prophets with hav- 
e more than all others to hasten the captivity, 
:;11, not by her irreligion, but by her false religion, 
guage of Jeremiah was, " The prophets prophesy 
ind my people love to have it so." Men are more 
■red by false uses of the religious nature than by 
ial of it altogether. Beware of seeking to justify 
)ur conscience condemns by appeals to God in 
)r by observing forms of worship, 
utward reformation but slightly arrests the prog- 
destruction. Judah could not be entirely un- 
is of impending ruin. The repeated assaults of 
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enemies and her impoverishment marked her but too 
plainly as ultimately the prey of surrounding nations. 
But she sought no genuine restoration to God. Slight 
changes were made here and there, to be followed by 
speedy relapses. All her efforts at reform scarcely re- 
tarded her destruction, because her people did not love 
righteousness for its own sake. They wanted the protec- 
tion of God, but not his Spirit. They did not want to 
know him, only what he would do with them. We cannot 
hope for much from the reform which aims only at self- 
protection. It is not deep, honest, hearty, unless we 
choose to renounce sins because we hate sin, and follow 
God because we love His ways. 

3. Sin destroys the choicest qualities of human charac- 
ter. We look at external beauty, natural graces, and 
sometimes cannot associate them with loathsomeness. A 
beautiful woman, a noble-looking, generous man we find it 
difficult to think of as under the condemnation of God, 
though we know that they do not love him. But Jerusalem 
was a beautiful city. Her glories were once the wonder of 
the world. Yet the particulars of her destruction are too 
revolting to dwell on. Those who had admired her rejoiced 
in her ruin. She became " a desolation, an astonishmerft, a 
hissing, and a curse." " They hiss and wag their heads at the 
daughter of Judah, saying, Is this the city that men call 
the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth } ** Sin 
is never hateful in its beginnings. It is an enticement, it is 
attractive. Our desires invent and offer persuasive reasons 
why we should indulge in it. They furnish harmless names 
for it. They insinuate a needless and hateful strictness 
against the law of God. But sin always issues in what is 
loathsome. There is no beauty in its end. " There is a 
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: seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 

;of death." At last apologies fail. Enemies exult. 

5 been repelled. The sinner is alone, desolate. 

He hath grievously sinned ; therefore he is 

lie one thing necessary is to keep the eye on God, 
continually called on to choose between different 
Jl of which we would like to keep. But some must 
quished that others may be retained. The one 

to which we must cling, though we relinquish all 
s God. If we let him go we lose everything. If we 
him, though we lose life by doing it, we shall find 

and all things will be added unto us. 
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Kiel purposed m hii heart that he -would not defile himself 
the portion of the king's meat, nor ■with the tuine -which he 

CHADNE2ZAR, in the rapid march of his army 
Syria to Egypt, laid siege to Jerusalem, and cap- 
B. c. 606. To signalize his triumph he plundered 
^le of God of a part of its sacred vessels, and com, 
1 go into exile at his own capital some of the noblest 
len of Jerusalem. Among these was Daniel. He 
luth of royal lineage, of " the seed of the princes of 
On account of his comely 'appearance he, with 
his companions, was selected to be instructed in all 
of that then classic land. This made him a candi- 
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date for high honors in the nation. To fit him for his 
place, his body, as well as his mind, must be trained. In 
the East, physical excellence is of prime concern. It is 
demanded that those in public service have vigorous bodies 
and beauty of form. To this end Daniel was ordered 
to be fed with meat from the king's table, and to drink 
of his wine. Here comes a test to the Hebrew. Baby- 
lon was an idolatrous city. Meat, before being eaten, was 
laid on heathen altars. Wine was lavished at the pagan 
feasts. To live, therefore, in the manner prescribed, would 
be, on account of its sanction of idolatry, a violation of his 
religious principles. He was convinced, moreover, that a 
simple diet would be equally, and even more, conducive to 
his bodily health and attractiveness. What shall he do } 
The test is a severe one. The circumstances are strongly 
against him. He is in a strange land. The religion of his 
fathers is ridiculed. The Hebrew state, to all human 
foresight, is very near its end. The ten tribes have already 
gone into returnless exile, and dark clouds are gathering 
about Judah and the holy city. He is where there is no 
temple but the temple of idols ; no mountain of Zion, 
whither the tribes go up ; no prophet's tongue ; no sacred 
priesthood ; no Shekinah's presence ; no voice to counsel 
him ; no eye to see him, if he become apostate, but the eye 
of God. The wealth and splendor of Babylon, the world's 
mistress, glitter around him. Her festivals and music 
entice him. Her viands and wine allure him. The spell 
of a gay and worldly life seeks to throw her subtle charm 
upon him. It is the crisis of his life ; the time when, 
unconsciously to himself, he is to choose between becoming 
the prophet of God and the worldly courtier of an idola- 
trous realm. 
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pily, into that youthful mind truth had sunk her 
eep, " Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
file himself with the portion of the king's meat, 
th the wine which he drank." He asked to be 
th vegetable diet, food " springing from seed," for 
i the meaning of the word, and not with the king' 
He will have water instead of wine. His shall be 
le instead of a voluptuous fare. He believes that 
ith a clear conscience, and thus God's favor, will 
liis heart purer and his body stronger than to sit at 
;al board. Nor is he mistaken. When the trial is 
:he countenances of the Hebrew children appeared 
ban all the children which did eat the portion of the 
meat. " God also gave to them knowledge and skill 
earning and wisdom : and Daniel had understanding 
isions anddreams." 

n the various topics suggested by the text let this 
: our present thoughts : — 

E BE.^IEFITS OF ACTING FROM RIGHT PRINCIPLES. 
This kelps to a right start in life. 
;n Daniel was brought to Babylon he was a lad. 
suppose him no more than twelve years of age ; 
think him a litttle older. But he was a youth, at an 
len character is plastic, and retains the impression of 
puld in which it is cast. Then present choices shape 
action. The results of a mistake then made are not 
Jtgrown, 

stinguished preacher was once asked by his install- 
incil if he believed the doctrine of the saints' perse- , 
e. He replied, " I did before I went West. But there 
io many professed saints who did not persevere that 
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my confidence in the doctrine was considerably shaken." 
The fault, however, was not with the doctrine, but in the 
absence of correct habits previously formed. The start was 
not right. With too many the force that regulates conduct 
is from without, instead of within. Customs, not con- 
science, circumstances, not convictions, control conduct, 
j If ever any one could plead his circumstances as an ex- 
cuse for apostasy, it was the captive in Babylon. Temp- 
tation had him at great disadvantage. Had he parleyed, 
had he consented for a week or a day to be fed from the 
king's table, his peril would have been great and his fall 
almost certain. His safety, and the safety of all the 
X tempted, is to " avoid beginnings." 

The classics tells us of a lake called Avernus, which 
means " birdless." A poisonous vapor arises from its foul 
waters. Birds attempting to fly across it fall stupefied into 
its bosom. The eagle's wing becomes powerless, and grad- 
ually the proud bird sinks down, until his lifeless body 
floats upon the dark waters. The nightingale loses by de- 
grees her power of song, and at length the sweet singer falls 
trembling into the waves of death. This may be fiction ; 
it is nevertheless a picture of life. There is a lake of sinful 
pleasure lying along our path. Heedless of it, many spread 
their wings of strength and beauty upon its outer shore. 
They think to go a little beyond its margin and then return. 
But the spell is on them. Before they are aware, the wing 
has lost its strength and the voice its charm. The momen- 
tum gained bears them onward and down, until the spirit, 
once lofty as the eagle's, and the heart as sweet as the bird 
of song, is palsied in the fatal flood. 

There is but one remedy for this. It is not to approach 
the edge of the dangerous sea. It is, when the path of 
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is first seen, " to avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, 
ass away." Tiie young man who never touches the 
;ating cup is the only one certain never to iill a drunk- 
grave. The boy who never begins to use money not 

n is on the only sure way to escape a defaulter's sin 
lame. 

;re is a little animal called ermine. It has a snow- 
fur. Judges used to line their magisterial robes with 
in emblem of the purity of their character and the 
: of their decisions. This little animal is said to be 
sitive to its cleanliness that it becomes paralyzed at 
ghtest touch of defilement. When the hunters are 
ng it, they spread with mire the pass leading to its 
i, towards which they then draw it, knowing that it 
ibmit to be captured rather than defile its snowy 
less. With a like sensibility should we guard against 
rer brings a stain upon the most precious object we 
s, our character. Nothing can be a gain if by it this 
5 whiteness. 

; greatest crimes, if their history were traced, would 
^ be found to originate in what seemed only a shght 
ion from the right. But as the largest trees spring 
:he smallest seeds, so what seems a trifling evil may 

seed of a giant wrong. 

only life sure to end well is the one that begins 

Acting from right principles makes one courageous. 
as so with the Hebrew captive ; not once only, but 
h all his life. There came a time when, at midnight, 
i summoned to read upon the wall a strange hand- 
;. Why, when every other knee trembled, was his 

When every other heart quaked, why was his com- , 
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posed? When enemies plotted against him, when fidelity 
to right, and prayer to his father's God, put his life in peril, 
did he calmly kneel as aforetime, with his windows open 
towards Jerusalem ? It was because he had the conscious- 
ness of right. He had continued as he began. He dared 
unhesitatingly to follow where duty led. This always gives 
a brave spirit. 

When Chrysostom was preaching in Constantinople, the 
Empress Eudoxia sent frequent threatening messages to 
him to desist from his pungent reproofs, and comply with 
her unjust requests. His reply to the bearer of the mes- 
sage; was, "Go tell the empress that Chrysostom fears 
nothing but sin." 

Such courage is the need of the present hour. Men are 
wanted who cannot be bought, who will cling to the right 
when it costs a sacrifice. Tney are needed in the pulpit, 
at the bar, on the bench, in politics, in business, everywhere. 
Such men have influence. They may be destitute of for- 
tune, but their character is weightier than gold. In the 
struggle of our American Revolution it was said that John 
Hancock nobly served the cause of liberty by his munificent 
wealth, and Samuel Adams no less effectively by his 
uncompromising poverty. To the one, British threats were 
without terror ; to the other, British bribes without effect. 

The young need this courage. They often have occasion 
to use it. For a young man to be true to his sense of 
right, to keep his conscience pure,l:o abide faithful to the 
precepts learned at his mother's knee when the current of 
temptation is strong, and the tide of worldly and social 
influence sets firmly against him, requires greater heroism 
than battle-fields can boast of. 

A frail scholar found himself, at night, in the open dor- 
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mitory of the Rugby School, as we read of him in " Tom 
Brown's School Days." To kneel down while the lights 
are burning, and while those around him are shouting, to 
have the first prayer interrupted by jeers and shoes shied 
with skilful aim at the kneeling worshipper, — to be true 
here required more than Spartan valor. 

A few years since in Illinois, a German boy, a Sabbath- 
school scholar, was urged by his companions to join them 
in an act of theft. He refused. They persisted. At length, 
finding it impossible to alhire him into their thievish 
designs, they tried threatening. They dragged him to the 
water, and after plunging him in and holding him under 
as long as they dared, they raised him up, and asked him if 
he would join them. His reply was, " No." Down he went 
again. This was repeated several times until, with life 
almost gone, he declared, " Boys, you may kill me, but I 
will not steal." This was more heroic than the world- 
renowned answer of Napoleon's Imperial Guard, after the 
defeat of Waterloo, when to the command to lay down 
their arms, they replied, "The old guards can die, but they 
cannot surrender." 

Wc mistake if we think true courage is an outburst of 
feeling. Its highest form is not when from impulse or 
passion one faces sudden danger or attacks a threatening 
foe. Instinct prompts to this. ^ The sinewy arm and 
knotted nerve often get their tension, and the heart its 
inspiration, from forces born of the hour, and which die 
with its passing. But the courage arising from principle 
is lasting. Its flow is not that of a fitful stream, but steady 
as the tides. 

III. Acting from right principles secures GocTs blessing. 

This was strikingly illustrated in the history of the 
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Jewish exile. He stood by the rights and God stood by 
him. The steps of his brilliant career were as links in a 
chain wrought by Him who is*** wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working." Daniel retained his place near 
the throne under five successive kings, — Netuchadnezzar, 
Evil-Merodach, Belshazzar, Darius, and Cyrus. He was the 
great statesman of the age. Probably no man then on 
earth exerted a wider influence. God kindled his eye to 
look down successive ages, and from his sublime height he 
saw the plan of God's providence unrolling until One should 
come who should ** bring in everlasting righteousness." 

As with the Israelitish captive, so with all. They who 
stand by the right stand with God, and God with them. 

During the late war, when President Lincoln was debat- 
ing whether to issue the Emancipation Proclamation, Mr^ 
Emerson said to him at Washington, '* Mr. President, if 
you would save the nation, hitch your wagon to a star." 
He did this, in daring to be true to the demands of right 
and justice ; and an outstretched arm lifted the nation to ^ 
peace and liberty. 

The secret of true success is so to relate one's self to 
God as to receive the largest measure of his assistance. 
Then do the infinite and finite co-operate. 

When Napoleon was planning to invade Russia, the 
attempt was made to dissuade him from it. He was 
determined, being confident of his ability to succed. The 
proverb was. quoted to him, " Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses." To this he indignantly replied, " I dispose as well 
as propose." A Christian friend, hearing of that remark, 
said, " Napoleon has reached the turning-point in his for- 
tunes." It happened as predicted. That campaign was 
the beginning of his fall. 
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i always dangerous to leave God out of the account, 
rm that will be stiong to strike, God must strengthen, 
oot that will be swift to run life's race and win it, 
tread the path of duty and march to the note of 
commands, God is on the winning side. They are 
5 who stand with htm. 
■ subject has practical lessons. 

To the young it teaches this: Choose, at the open- 
r life's pathway, right and with it God, — his smiles^ 
itering providence, his saving grace. Life's respon- 
ies are too great to be met alone. Let God be your 
■. From the beginning to the end of life, Daniel was 
a of prayer,- He had constant intercourse with 
;n. In his hours of weakness and trial, he cast him- 
pon an almighty arm. This sustained him. Thus 
be with you if, like him, you choose and inflexibly 
; the right. You may not he called to the same 
ar to the same visible tokens of God's preserving care. 
Is' voices may not greet your ears. * But to all the 
il come the words the angels on the banks of the 
rates bore to him who, seventy years before, had been 
ht to Babylon a captive lad; "Go thy way till the 
e ; for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at tht 
f the days." 

To those having the training of the young, this sub- 
full of suggestions. It shows the strength of early 
ssions. It teaches the importance of casting good 
nto the heart of a child. Why was this captive in 
on so true although so young.' Whence came his 
of right and duty .' Amid all the defection in Jerusa- 
ne home was there of which we know nothing save 
- that when a boy was forced away from a father's and 
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mother's arms and made an exile in a pagan city, he 
carrying firm principles of truth and fidelity to God 
bears a record of that home. It tells of an altar, ar 
morning and evening sacrifice. It tells of a mot 
prayers and precepts, spoken often at the hour of twil 
It tells of a father who honored God and his word, 
faithfully complied with the divine injunction, " T 
words which I command thee shall be in thine heart, 
thou shalt teach them dihgently unto thy children, 
shalt talk of thera when thou sittest in thine house, 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest d 
and when thou risest up," 

Daniel was what he was in Babylon because that \ 
had been what it was in Jerusalem. 

Parents and Sabbath -scho pi teachers have here a le; 
With few exceptions, a child's early training determine 
after life. Jewish parents are accustomed to say, if 
can have the unmolested control of their children till 
are eight years of "age, they have no fear of a future £ 
tasy. Truth, early planted, roots deeply. Character 
which right principles are implanted at its first fori 
is impressed indelibly. 

" Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break, you may shaiCer the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will bang round it-stilL" 
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Daniel ii, 31-45. 

" Thou, Oking, sawisl, and behold a great imagi." 

Book of Daniel has been called the Apocalypse <i 
i Testament. Of the two books of Revelation, that 
Old Testament may be said to dwell more on the 

side, and that of the New Testament on the heav- 
de of God's kingdom. 

he series of visions which came to Daniel, none is 
mpressive than the first, the one in this second 
■ concerning the colossal image. All the circum- 
1 and details that are given in relation to its revela- 
the first place to King Nebuchadnezzar, and then 
liel, are intensely interesting. No story in the chi!- 
story-books is half so romantic. What a picture of 
dous despotism, and absolute, irresponsible power, 
.eristic of Eastern monarchies in all ages, is afforded 

Nebuchadnezzar devoted the whole class of wise 

) destruction because they could not tell him his 

How beautiful the piety of Daniel, as displayed in 

asures he took to save himself and his comrades! 

corrupt heathen court, such an example was like a 
in a desert. 

Vebiickadnezsar' s dream. His dream, Daniel told 
ig, had reference to his waking thoughts. As he 
in his bed and slept, God had given him an answer, 
;am, to the questions which had exercised his mind as 
lat should come to pass hereafter." " Thou, O king. 
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savvest, and behold a great image. This great image, whose 
brightness was excellent, stood before thee, nnd the form 
thereof was terrible. This image's head was of fine gold, 
his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of 
brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay. 
Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hands, 
which smote the image upon his feet that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, the 
clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold broken to pieces 
together, and became like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing-floors, and the wind carried them away so that their 
place could not be found : and the stone that smote the 
image became a great mountain and filled the whole earth/* 

A portentous dream ! No wonder that it made an 
alarming impression, which troubled the king even after 
the memory of the dream had vanished. Like the track of 
a megatherium on the old red sandstone, that impression 
on the mind showed that a monster had passed that way. 

11. The meanmg of the dream. In ancient art, worldly 
power was often symbolized by human figures. The head 
signified the earlier times, the rest of the body, in regular 
order, the times succeeding. It was thought that the earlier 
times were the best, that the world, instead of growing 
better, rather grew worse ; and this thought they expressed 
by making the upper portions of their emblematic figures 
of the finest material, and letting the material deteriorate 
downward. First and earliest was the golden age, then 
the silver, then the brazen, then the iron. 

The image which Nebuchadnezzar saw expressed this 
idea. It represented worldly power,^ as it was to rear itself 
aloft before mankind through the ages of history. Four 
great eras were symbolized in the composition of the 
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ssus. The Bahylonian, the Persian, the Grecian, and 
Roman empires, it is commonly supposed, were 
iodied in it in one grand whole. First in time, and in 
ortance, too, accordins to his view, was to be the empire 
d over by Nebuchadnezzar. "The state is myself!" 
a great king, in the pride of conscious sovereignty 
absolute power. A similar identification of the great- 
i of Babylon with the person of Nebuchadnezzar, whose 
;le reign was the culmination of its glory, and who 
le it the " Golden City "of Isaiah, was implied in the 
aration of Daniel, " Thou art this head of gold." 
'he correspondence of the other portions of the sym- 
cal figure with the great empires above mentioned is 
ported by the most eminent authorities, as in best 
jement with Scripture and the facts of history. The 
ious historical facts are, that when the Babylonian 
er fell, it fell beneath the conqoering arms of Persia, 
ch, inferior in splendor and grandeur to the kingdom 
:d over by Nebuchadnezzar, nevertheless succeeded to 
semblance of universal dominion, Persia, in its turr, 
;umbed to the conquests of Grecian Alexander, whose 
or-cIaJ warriors, with their brazen shields, most aptly 
fied the age of bronze, and made their great leader ruler 
the world. After the empire created by Alexander 
ed, the Roman power arose, stern and relentless, and 
meed, as with the tread of iron feet, beneath which she 
ilessly trampled all that stood in her way, to the con 
st of the world. She was divided into factions, torn by 
1 wars, degenerated by vice and luxury, until, as the 
1 and feet of the iLtiage were part of iron and part of 
', so the state which she ruled grew partly strong and 
tly broken. Amid the humiliations of her decline. 
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while the barbaric hordes pressed harder and harder ags 
her frontiers, as her sceptre passed from the hand of 
monster of cruelty or lust to another, — all through 
mournful period of decadence that preceded her fait, fla: 
of the old valor that had made her mistress of the w 
appeared She was iron to the last, though more and n 
mixed with disintegrating clay. 

So worldly power passes through its various phase 
grandeur. The vision of Nebuchadnezzar was a sor 
epitome of human history. It expressively taught, i 
the close study of history plainly declares, " that the s 
of the fortunes of humanity is not a msre disjointed 
but is a regular development of epochs, one growing oi 
-another, cause leading to effect, race following race, 
empire following empire, on a majestic plan," — the ; 
erning principle pervading that plan being the adva 
ment of God's kingdom in the earth. 

As long as a conquering race assists that plan, it h 
the rod of empire ; when it interferes with and obstr 
the divine purpose, it is set aside and the power is g 
to another. Successive empires may hold the same p 
inces and peoples under their sway, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia came under the dominion of Babyloi 
Persian, Greek, and Roman, in turn. As, when a tree ; 
another tree springs up on or near the same spot, and ir 
porates into itself the substance of the first, and contii 
ils life, so those great monarchies succeeded to each ol 
"Through the ages one increasing purpose runs," w 
vitally connects the silver with the gold, the brass with 
silver, and the iron with the brass. And thus the fab 
the phoenix, reviving from its ashes as often as consul 
bas a true realization in the history of mankind. 
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four great empires, whose connected history was 
lized by that colossal image of gold and silver and 
ind iron, were intimately associated with the fortunes' 

chosen people, in whom God's kingdom on earth 
ost distinctly manifested, 

3Ugh the Babylonian power,' Israel was transported 
banks of the Euphrates, to learn through the disci- 
pf captivity what it refused to learn in its own land, 
; God would not permit it to -live in idolatry, but 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
the children unto the third and fourth generation, 
lowing mercy to thousands of them that love him 
iep his commandments." This lesson having been 
i, he raised up Cyrus, whom he had foretold long 
his birth, to restore his people to their ancient her- 

They carried back to Palestme a purer faith, and a 
■e of the far East, which they never lost, 
the empire of Alexander and his successors a further 
ss was attained, They became enlightened by Greek 
;, and in the Greek tongue acquired a perfect medium 
;ch and expression needed to preach the truth of God 
itted to them, 

tly the Roman power came, with its masterly genius 
vernment and civil laws, and with its disposition for 
mblic improvements, by which those great paved 
were constructed, which, radiating from the forum 
ir capital, reached to the most distant bounds of the 
;. Immense as was that empire, including many 
s nations and provinces, remote and near, all were 

together in a compact, homogeneous, easily trav- 
whole, which fitted it for the successful accomplish- 
3f God's great plan. 
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III. Christ's kingdom. That portion of Nebuchadnezzar*s 
dream which made it especially impresssive and significant 
was the demolition of the colossal image by the stone, 
which became a great mountain and filled the whole earth. 
No Biblical scholar of any eminence has been found to doubt 
that this marvellous stone of might represented the king 
dom of God in Christ. It smote the image upon his fee 
where the iron mingled with the clay, corresponding to 
the declining days of the Roman power. So Christ came 
when that power had begun to decline. The kingdom 
typified by it " shall never be destroyed/' ** and the king- 
dom shall not be left to other people/* like the various 
worldly kingdoms represented in the image, " but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand forever." 

Eighteen hundred years have already passed over the 
kingdom whose permanence is thus affirmed, and by their 
experience we learn the truth of the prophecy. We see it 
during that long period, endowed with inextinguishable life, 
steadily extending itself in to all climes, unaffected by the tooth 
of time, strong amid the decay of empires, the freshness and 
elasticity of youth still written on its brow. Whosoever has 
fallen upon this stone has been broken, and on whatsoever it 
has fallen it has ground it to powder. The iron, the clay, 
the brass, the silver, and the gold, all forms of worldly power, 
when brought into opposition and antagonism with it, have 
become like the chaflfof the summer threshing-floors, and the 
wind carried them away that no place was found for them. 
But the kingdom of God, of which Christ is the head, that 
kingdom whose beginnings reach back beyond the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and which shall continue to the end of the 
world, prevails over everything and triumphs at last. 
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ot withstanding its irresistible might, it is a mild and 
:ficeiit kingdom. It is a "stone cut without hands," 
t means, that its triumph depends, not upon the achieve- 
ts of men's hands, but upon the power of God and .the 
alence of its divine ideas and principles. It is "cut 
of the mountain," Its heavenly origin and benign 
acter are thus intimated. The mountain is Mount 
,, type of that celestial "city, whose builder and maker 
od." As the stone thus derived filled the earth, so the 
dom of Christ that began at Jerusalem is to fill the 
d with the semblance of heaven. Its progress is not 
ccd by the destruction of cities, by ruined homes, 
ed fields, and bloody battles, but by the correction of 
, the cessation of misery, the amelioration of society, 
Ligh the spread of righteousness and peace. 
'hat wonderful changes have been made in communities 
;s influence ! Charles Kingsley's ministry at Eversley, 
er's in Kidderminster, Oberlin's among the rude popu- 
n of the Ban de la Roche, are examples, 
he most gigantic wrongs, smitten by it, totter and fall, 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies and in Amer- 
lusl rates this. This slave power had control of govern- 
t. and the servile adherence of commerce and trade. 
it was an accursed wrong, and so pronounced by the 
;sting co.isciences of an incorruptible few, who ceased 
opposed it until, as night before the day, it disappeared 
telligent observers of the work of missions during the 
;nt century are persuaded that one of the most signal 
nccs of the overthrow of huge empires of evil by the 
:r of Christianity will be seen by and by in the extinc- 
of those great systems of religious error which have 
:ised in the past, and stUl exercise, such a dominioD 
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Qver the human mind. Mohammedanism is a fast-decaying 
power. So are the false religions of the far East. Under the 
influence which now operates upon them from Christian 
lands, they are gradually disintegrating, as an iceberg melts 
and rocks under the penetrating beams of the sun and the 
slow abrasion of warm ocean currents. And as the iceberg, 
pierced and honeycombed above and beneath, sinks down at 
length into the sea and disappears forever, leaving not a 
rack behind, so those imposing systems, which have filled 
with terror and dread millions of mankind, will pass away and 
mislead the human soul no more. Travellers and foreign 
residents bear witness to their decay. Every decade shows 
a sensible decline. In a little while they shall vanish from 
the earth, as the old idolatries of classic and sacred antiquity 
vanished before the subduing truth of God. 

One thought in conclusion. The Christian is on the win- 
ning side, and ought not to be ashamed or afraid. There 
may be times when the prospect seems dark and discourag- 
ing, — times when the great and imposing powers of the 
world seem opposed to Christ and his kingdom, when 
wealth and fashion and social prestige lift themselves with 
colossal strength and impressiveness against it, and the 
timid heart almost fails for fear and hardly dares assert its 
faith in the face of such opposition ; but it shall not always 
be thus. This cause of Christ, which seems so weak and 
despised, so like a stumbling-stone which men are inclinecl 
to spurn with the foot, shall smite into dust every insolent, 
high-towering force, and stand at length alone, like a moun- 
tain which so fills the view with its majestic presence that 
no room is left for anything else. 

Think of this, wavering Christian, and let it embolden 
your heart to stand up unflinchingly for Christ. You 
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belong to a kingdom so grand, so mighty, and so enduring, 
that man's might, in its highest estate, is, in comparison with 
it, only nothingness and vanity. The unchristian world 
ought to take heed also. Those who array themselves 
against the name of Jesus, those who hide their faces from 
him by refusing to consider his claims, those who are 
more ready to criticise the gospel than to receive benefit 
from it, those who resist the Spirit by quibbles and argu- 
ments, which they know are worth nothing and which will 
avail nothing if the gospel is true, — -let all such remem- 
ber, that the Lord will triumph at last. Even now his 
kingdom is advancing, like the stone which smote the image 
and broke it in pieces. Seeing that it will make the gold 
and the silver and the brass and the iron become as 
the chaff, seeing that it will destroy everything that is 
opposed to it, ^nd fill the earth in triumphant and over- 
whelming majesty, what ought to be done } As naught 
can stand before it, we should get out of its way. But it is 
to fill the whole earth, — how can one get out of its way? 
By hiding in its cleft. " If," says an Oriental parable, — "if 
the arching heaven was a bow, and the earth beneath its 
string, if calamities and distresses, diseases and death, 
trials, retributions, and the judgment, were the arrows, and 
the Almighty the archer, what should sinful man do?" 
" Flee,** says the answer, ** to the Almighty, and hide thy- 
self in the folds of his garment." So should we do in 
regard to Him whose kingdom is symbolized by that irre- 
sistible stone. "To Him coming as unto a living stone, 
disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and precious, 
be ye as lively stones built up, a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ." 
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tHE FIERY FURNACK 

Daniel iii, 17. '/'/ C 

" Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 

furnace y 

The story of the three Hebrew captives, cast into the 
furnace for their fidelity to God, and miraculously deliv- 
ered, has ever been a source of encouragement and forti- 
tude to God*s people. Like a sweet perennial spring, it 
has refreshed many successive generations of the saints. 
It is found pictured on the walls of the Roman catacombs, 
where the early Christians hid from persecution. Some of 
the finest scenes in history have been inspired by it, and 
some of the noblest poems written upon it. Like the cord 
which holds together a necklace of pearls, the §tory is con- 
nected with many delightful associations. 

Many painful exigencies in men's experience are set 
forth in it ; many distressing and perplexing situations are 
typified in that burning fiery furnace. Times of tempta- 
tion and sorrow, times of persecution for righteousness' 
sake or opinion's sake, times when, to keep a good con- 
science and be loyal to God, one must brave much. and 
suffer much, all are represented in it. Such times are 
likely to come to every one of us. " All that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution." 

Wc need, therefore, if determined thus to live, to study 
the example here set before us, that we may learn how " to 
suffer and be strong." What lessons do we discover from 
the story ? 
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That we ought to do right, at all liazards, 
hose Hebrews were witnesses for Jehovah in a heathen 
. They could not conform to the idolatrous practices 
tabyton without violating the plain command of God 
)vah, in their belief, was not merely one of the gods, 
the only God. They could not pay homage to the 
je which Nebuchadnezzar had made, without dishonor 
Him and without disowning their faith. 
was hard to refuse. Nebuchadnezzar had been a gra- 
s benefactor to them. He had lifted them out of their 
^ captive state and promoted them to places of trust 
honor. They enjoyed, by his favor, the rank and state 
■inces. It seemed a most ungrateful thing to reject the 
's religion. This thought, as well as the fear of his 
leasure and its fearful consequences, must have made 
ial difficult. Certain, ignominious death stared them 
le face. But no amount of kindness obliges one to do 
ig ; and to a godly man, death is not the worst thing, 
lo a wicked or a mean thing, to dishonor God and deny 
aith, sin and its baseness, — that is more dreadful, 
'e are told that, when Luther was in the monastery at 
rt, a plague visited the town. Many fled before it, 
they urged Luther to go with them. They said, his 
vas too precious to be thrown away. But he answered, 
duty bade him stay with the sick and dying. " I am 
t. Paul," he said. " I am afraid of death ; but there are 
js worse than death ; and if I die, I die." The same 
t has animated the martyrs for truth. They might 
itimes have saved their lives by abjuring their faith, 
:hey preferred to die than live at such a price. A cer- 
scene that occurred during the reign of Queen Mary^ 
31oody Mary of England — seems particularly pathetic. 
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A man named Cardmaker, prebendary of Wells, was con- 
demned to be burned as a heretic. When brought to the 
place of execution, the sheriff produced a pardon, which 
was offered to him if he would recant. For a moment the 
man seemed to hesitate. Life was sweet, and death, such 
a death, was dreadful. The crowd thought he was going 
to yield. But after a little he turned away from the offered 
pardon, knelt down and silently prayed. This done, he 
calmly rose and threw off his cloak and made ready for the 
stake. Who can measure the greatness of the struggle 
which his soul passed through in that pause of silence dur- 
ing which he knelt and prayed ! He encountered the fear 
of death in all its tremendous strength, and he overcame it, 
because life, on the terms in which it was ofEered, was more 
dreadful than death. 

Thus it was with those Hebrew captives. And so they 
answered the king, saying, " O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not 
careful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up." 

They were not careful to answer the king, but they were 
careful to be true to their convictions, and act in accord- 
ance with them. God would take care of the consequences. 
It was not for them to be troubled or bent from the path of 
duty, on account of these. They should walk straightfor- 
ward in that path. If it ended in death, then welcome 
death. It would be a gate by which they could escape 
from a miserable, sinful world that was unfriendly to 
them. 

12 
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t unexpected ways God will provide deliverance for 
fill people. 

represented by the Psalmist as saying of bis 
servant, "Because he hath set his love upon me^ 

will I deliver him. I will be with him in trouble, 
iver htm and honor him." Signal examples of the 
Lhis are found in God's word. Joseph and the elder 
s, Moses and David, Daniel and his companions, 

prison, and Paul on his voyage to Rome, — the 
1 are too numerous to mention. Every one of them 
at God never loses sight of his ser\'ants, that his 
hem is most constant and entire, and that his power 
causes of danger is complete. 
: centre of a whirlwind there exists a calm. A ship 
I that tranquil centre and be safe, when everything 
in the rotating circumference of the storm is swept 
1 utterly destroyed. So God may keep his people 
, and grant them a sudden deliverance, when men 
no possibility of escape. He stands at the centre 
irms and trials, and if he hides us in the secret of 
on, no harm shall be done to us. 
ly choose that you should enter the furnace, he may 
to save you from that ; but " when thou walkest 
the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
idle upon thee." When Shadrach, Meshach, and 
o came forth of the midst of the fire, it was 

by all beholders that the fire had had no power 
ir bodies, " nor was an hair of their head singed, 
/ere their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
x>n them." It was typical of what we sometimes 
n. We have seen Christians who have passed 

terrible trials and sufferings, and when all was 
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over, there was found no painful trace of what they had 
endured. There was no smell of fire about them. Their 
faces were not marred with grief ; there was no complain- 
ing in their voices, there was no appearance of having been 
soured and ^embittered by what they had suffered. On the 
contrary, there was a look of elevation and peace, — a 
chastened and purified expression, that made them more 
beautiful and attractive than ever. As the fire of the fur- 
nace may have cleansed the garments which they did not 
scorch, and the fragrance of heaven pervaded them, caught 
from the celestial Being who walked in the furnace beside 
them, so these afflicted ones were refined in the furnace of 
trial, and shed around them thereafter a holy influence. 

They dreaded those fires beforehand, they prayed to be 
spared from enduring them, they wept as they were plunged 
into fhem. Did God turn a deaf ear to their cries } Was he 
without compassion, because he made them walk in the 
fiery furnace ? Ah, no. In doing it, he showed most kind- 
ness. Tears such as he caused them to shed are better 
than smiles. " God washes the eyes with tears that they 
may behold the invisible land where tears shall come no 
more." The vanishing form caught away from our sight 
beckons us to follow. Our losses, our disappointments, our 
shattered earthly hopes, break the spell of worldliness that 
holds captive our souls, and make them desirous of that 
inheritance which fadeth not away. 

And so, when the furnace fires have been passed, and we 
look to see the result, we find that their heat was tempered 
with mercy and their work a deliverance ; not the deliver- 
ance for which we sought, — that would have been no 
deliverance, only a sealing of our doom, — but a deliverance 
that blesses and saves the soul. Let us trust in God more. 
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ady to do our plain duty, and have confidence that 
in some way or other, perhaps unthought of by us, 
J forth in the end in safety. 

I think if thou couldst know, 

O soul that dost complain, 
What lies concealed below 

Our burden and our pain; 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer those looked-for things 
We seek for now in vain, 
I think thou wouldst rejoice and not complain. 

And yet thou canst not Icoow, 

And yet thou canst not see: 
Wisdom and sight are slow, 

In poor humanity. 
If thou couldst trust, poor soul, 
In Him who rules the whole, 
rhou wouldst find peace and rest; 
Wisdom and sight are well, but trust is best." 

Adiluds Piocmt. 

The Lord is present to administer deliverance. 
1 the mandate of the king had been executed and 
;e servants of God were cast into the fiery furnace,, 
ly appeared, — a new bright form moved beside 
"Did not we cast //;r,r^men bound into the midst of ' 
?" exclaimed the astonished king. "True, Oking!" 
d his courtiers. " Lo," said he, "I ^tA four men 
ajking in the midst of the fire, and they have no 
nd the form of the fourth is like the Son of God." 

Son of God he meant an angel, as afterwards 

But Biblical students are agreed in thinking that 

g unconsciously spoke the exact truth ; that the 

jeing he saw was indeed the Son of God before 
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his incarnation, and that the scene was a sort of prelude 
to the gospel, and a beautiful illustration of one of its most 
precious truths. 

That truth is, that any trial however great, any hardship, 
any furnace of suffering or tiffliction, is made essy to bear 
through the presence of Christ. He " looses those that are 
holden in cords of affliction." He walks with them in the 
flames. He causes that they receive no hurt. The Chris- 
tian has the promise of his presence in time of need. 
Every one of us ought to be cheered by it, whatever may 
trouble. How many have been made really and con- 
sciously happy through an actual experience of its fulfil- 
ment ! Poverty has been lightened, suffering soothed, grief 
allayed, the overburdened heart eased of its heavy load. 

The presence of the Lord more than compensates for 
any loss that may be experienced. ** Christians might 
avoid much trouble and inconvenience," said Dr. Payson, 
near the close of his life, ** if they would only believe that 
the Lord is able to make them happy without anything else. 
... If God had told me some time ago, that he was about 
to make me as happy as I could be in this world, and then 
told me that he should begin by crippling me in all my 
limbs, and removing me from all my usual sources of 
enjoyment, I should have thought it a very strange mode 
of accomplishing his purpose." 

But as he reflected upon it, it seemed less strange. " If," 
he said, "you should see a man shut up in a close room, 
dolizing a set of lamps, and rejoicing in their light, and 
you wished to make him truly happy, you would begin by 
blowing out all his lamps, and then throw open the shut- 
ters, to let in the light of heaven." Christ is that light. 
Let his presence be realized, and whatever be the lamps 
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have been extinguished, the soul is blessed 
;d. God help us, and show us how to open 
, that he may come in with all his gracious 
How it would light up many a dark and sordid 
"hrist come in toit ! How it would mitigate 
■sson the power of temptation ! Many a man 
n the presence of temptation and prone to fall, 
d up and made strong as an angel to resist sin, 
)e mindful of the presence of his Saviour and 
im for help when he feels himself sinking. 
I^s Mr. Goff, — " never can a man fall into sin 
upon the Lord to save him from that sin." 
iber a story of a man who had a terrible appetite 
ink, under which, in spite of his resolutions and 
he contrary, he often fell. He had a friend who 
form him " When I am with you," he said to 
' I am strong, and if temptation came then I 
t. But the temptation comes when I am away 
d I fall." " Welt," said his friend, " I am gene- 
Sice. When you are tempted to drink, instead 
:o battle with the temptation alone, hurry right 
ortify yourself by my presence and my argu- 
: lean on me." The man promised to do so, 
;r the temptation came and appetite revived, 
' the office of his friend and came away strength- 
it length that friend died, and the poor man, 
upport, fell. But Christ never dies, and he is 
t our side, so that we do not need to go out to 
His grace is sufficient for us. The trouble is, 
'ail ourselves of it. God help us to do it more 
lat we may walk in the midst of the fire, and 
;, because the Son of God is with us I 
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IV. The reward of faithfulness to duty. 

King Nebuchadnezzar, influenced by what he witnessed, 
honored God, applauded their conduct, and promoted them. 
This is no unusual result of such fidelity. Men make a 
great mistake when, out of deference to others, they falter 
and stop short in the way of duty. They think thus to con 
ciliate those opposed, and to make it better for themselves 
But they do not conciliate them, and they make it worse 
for themselves. There is nothing that so impresses and 
wins the respect of an unbeliever, as the manifestation 
of a good conscience and a determined obedience to it, at 
all hazards, on the part of a Christian. If the Christian 
feebly surrenders to opposition, and forbears to take a 
brave, decided stand for Christ, the one opposing thinks 
that his religion does not amount to much, that it is a 
delusion, perhaps, that will soon end. But a firm, conscien- 
tious adherence to Christian duty, a willingness to suffer 
any and all consequences that may flow from choosing to 
obey God rather than man, — this is something that awakens 
thoughtfulness. It leads opposers to conclude that this 
thing may be of God, after all, and they do not like to be 
found fighting against God. And the end of it often is 
that they are led to honor God themselves, and to respect 
more than ever the faithful one, who has taught them to 
see that religion means something. 

This is an important lesson to be remembered. Those 
beginning the Christian life need especially to heed it. 
Perhaps you are in a situation similar to that of the 
Hebrew captives. Some imperious authority wishes you 
to worship his golden image, to adopt his standard of con- 
duct, and to deny your Lord and Saviour by compliance 
with his will. For the sake of peace, and in the hope of 
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more favor, you think you will yield everything 
your convictions. It is a delusion. The way of 

1 is in the way of duty. Do right ; and he who 
angered will be likely to repent and promote you 

:r place in his regard. But If you truckle, he will 

ou, and your influence over him for good is at an 
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Daniel t, 27. 
art ■meighedin the balances^ and art found wanting." 

a night of mad revelry in Babylon. The triple 
he king's palace flung back waves of wanton mirth 
blasphemy. Belshazzar sat in royal state at the 

thousand of his lords, surrounded by wives and 
;s. Multiplied candlesticks held aloft a soft 
s which irradiated pictured walls and high arches, 
I rich beauty from Babylonish apparel of fabulous 
ted from clustered gems, and reddened in the rich 
ill goblets. Here was the floodtide of carnal pros- 
d worldly power. Around, mile upon mile, in 
iral magnificence or cultivated bloom, stretched 
est city of antiquity. Its square walls, according 
otus fifty-six miles in circumference and three 
feet in height, its one hundred brazen gates, its 
lowing Euphrates, its hanging gardens — one of 
s seven wonders — picturing mountain-heights and 
Lixuriance, its national preeminence, before which 

trembled, filled Belshazzar with swelling vanity. 
irs looked down in mild beauty, Euphrates in soft 
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ripples kissed its lining quays ; peace and security seemed 
to be insured for coming centuries by therfnomentum of a 
rich, victorious past, by present munitions and resources 
baffling computation, and by an apparent prestige of suc- 
cess beguiling blind confidence, irrespective of reason or 
facts. 

When the maddening wine had let loose Belshazzar's wild 
passions and reckless defiance in full tide, his frenzied fancy 
caught at a possible addition to the riot of that* wicked 
night. He bethought him of " tl>e golden vessels that were 
taken out of the house of God which was at Jerusalem." 
He may not have seen them often. His childhood imagi- 
nation may have kindled when, in sacred safe depository, 
he saw those costly utensils in exile, once transfigured in 
the mysterious Shechinah of far-off Zion, Doubtless in 
magnificence of design and material they equalled the best 
work of Babylon ; but it was not for that that they filled 
Belshazzar with desecrating purpose. With these sacred 
vessels in their polluting hands, pi inces, wives, and concu- 
bines " drank wines and praised the gods of gold, and of 
silver, of bj-ass, of iron, of wood, and of stone." Sculptured 
remains of Babylon to this day hold up pictures of idolatrous 
images that may have received such worship. 

Some blasphemies are representative, — they are not 
merely individual utterances. When, on that fated night of 
Babylon, wine was drained from those sacked vessels by lips 
fevered with passion, it was as if the nation, with depraved 
ingenuity, had conspired contemptuously to spurn the true 
God, already clearly revealed in a providence both favoring 
and retributive. Only the blindest, most perverse obstinacy 
could have forgotten Daniel, his interpretation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dreams, his preservation from the consuming 
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furnace, or failed to profit by that stern lesson so thoroughly 
understood by Nebuchadnezzar, when, with reason restored, 
no longer eating grass like oxen and drenched with the 
dews of heaven, he exclaimed, " Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise and extol and honor the King of heaven, all whose 
works are truth, and his ways judgment : and those that 
walk in pride he is able to abase." Notwithstanding this, 
Belshazzar's carousal found its sweetest flavor, its most ex- 
quisite delectation, in minute and detailed adulation, which 
omit.ted no heathen divinity, from the highest, imaged by 
gold, down through all the list to wood and stone ; none 
too mean, too abject, for praise, backed by richest pomp, so 
to pay despite to the one and true God. 

Shall the outraged majesty of the Infinite One be una- 
venged ? " He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He 
that formed the eye, shall he not see } " (Ps. xciv, 9.) " In 
that same hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and 
wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaister of the 
wall of the king's palace : and the king saw the part of the 
hand that wrote." 

Where now the high looks of the impious kipg ? With 
smiting knfees, his very joints unlocked, the hot blood leav- 
ing his ashen cheeks and throbbing at his quaking heart, 
Belshazzar cries in desperation for astrologers, Chaldeans, 
soothsayers, that any or all may unravel the mystery that 
from simple plaister wall strikes dismay to the depths of his 
soul. " Then came in all the king's wise men : but they 
could not read the writing, nor make known to the king 
the interpretation thereof." Idolatry, in all its strength, 
was weakness then. It could lead the king into all foUyi 
inculcate, perhaps, worldly wisdom, but now its support 
crumbled at his touch. A deeper pallor came to the 
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cheeks of Belshazzar, and his consternation seized all: 
"his lords were astonied." Through the palace sped the 
evil tidings. The queen appears upon the scene. She 
sees the king's dismay and agitation. With quickness of 
thought under pressure of the emergency, she remembers 
Daniel, his service to' the State in- bygone years, " the 
spirit of the holy gods " that shone in his noble, fearless 
holy walk. With assured confidence she counsels, " Now 
let Daniel be called, and he will show the interpretation." 
" Then was Daniel brought in before the king." Dazzling 
rewards were held out — royal scarlet, a chain of gold, and 
the third place in the kingdom — if he would give the 
interpretation that had baffled astrologers, Chaldeans, and 
soothsayers alike. No such promises had power to sway 
the grand heights and depths of the old prophet's soul. 
" Then Daniel answered and said before the king, Let thy 
gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to another ; yet I 
will read the writing unto the king, and make known to 
him the interpretation." 

One of America's noblest artists found inspiration in 
the scene now before us. On an elevated throne sits the 
debauched king, struck through with terror, and ready to 
cower in the dust. Around are lords, once haughty and 
unfeeling to cruelty, but now unmanned and craven. The 
spell of female wiles and witchery has gone as with the 
lightning's stroke, and forms of beauty and grace only 
give intensity to the universal terror. One alone is calm. 
Daniel stands before the king .with composed countenance, 
steady of nerve and limb, unmoved by tremor-stricken 
courtiers or glaring looks of soothsayers, who dread and 
hate alike their formidable competitor. Although Washing- 
ton Allston never finished the picture, its outlines power- 
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fully quicken the imagination. We can almost hear Daniel 
recall to Babylon's king the story of his grandfather Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in all its dramatic vividness and tragic pathos. 
He upon whom " the most high God " had bestowed " a 
kingdom and majesty and glory and honor," before whom 
"all people, nations, and languages trembled and feared, 
was driven from the sons of men, and his heart was made 
like the beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild asses ; 
they fed him with grass like oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, till he knew that the most high 
God ruled in the kingdom of men, and that he appointeth 
over it whomsoever he will." 

Belshazzar must not fail to make personal application to 
himself of the story. With arrow-like directness, Daniel 
charges him, " and thou, his son, O Belshazzar, hast not 
humbled thine heart though thou knewest all this, but hast 
lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven." He needed 
only to point to the sacred vessels, dripping with idolatrous 
wine, and just dropped by adulterous heathen hands, and 
they would be eloquent with overwhelming accusation. 
Then, said Daniel, when thy heart was lifted up by the 
very things that should have humbled it in grateful adora- 
tion, when, in blasphemous contempt, thou hast prostituted 
the holy vessels consecrated to a pure worship in this hour 
of beastly orgies, then the Omnipotent Arm moved, " then 
was the part of the hand sent from him and this writing 
was written." The stillness of bygone centuries rests upon 
that scene to-day, but it can scarcely exceed the hush of 
that moment, when throbbing hearts of assembled thou- 
sands stood still to catch the faintest syllable falling from 
the lips of the Hebrew captive : " And this is the writing 
that was written, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. This is 
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the interpretation of the thing : Mene, God hath numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it. Tekel, Thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting. Peres, Thy king- 
dom is divided and given to the Medes and Persians." 

Imagination cannot attempt the scene that followed. We 
only know that the king kept his faith with Daniel, and so, 
in his prophet, crowned with honor, the true God received 
tardy acknowledgment, — too late to save the doomed city, 
for " in that night was Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, 
slain, and Darius, the Median, took the kingdom." 

The difficulty of our theme lies in its abundance of ma- 
terial ; some points of interest and instruction must not 
be omitted. 

I. // vividly illustrates the unseen power of God. 

The fingers of a man's hand wrote upon the plaister wall 
of the king's palace ; but what was behind those fingers } 
This was the question that sent quaking to the heart of 
Belshazzar. All about us is a handwriting, above, beneath, 
and around ; in silence it comes and goes. Shall we think 
of the hand behind it t Every morning, light billows over 
ocean, shore, mountain, valley, trees, flowers, and waving 
grain. Its golden fingers unlock the dawn, and close the 
gates of sunset. Soft-stepping spring loosens winter's icy 
fingers ; an unheard warmth spreads the earth with living 
green, nutritive juices track the veins of tiniest flowers, of 
forest leaves, and the trunks of hoary oaks ; till summer, 
dazzling in sunlight, forces the springing fruits, and pours 
overflowing harvests into the lap of russet-clad autumn. In 
silence the stars hold their places, the mountains stand firm, 
the fibres of iron and steel interlock and carry burdens ; 
all this is but a handwriting. The body of power is vailed. 

History, with all its din and convulsions, has a silent 
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voice which sounds across the ages, and tells us " the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong," that " man 
proposes and God disposes." A unity of purpose raises 
up individuals and nations, remote from each other, but 
destined to join hands with related functions and useful- 
ness. There is an unseen personality whose power and 
planning sweeps the ages. 

The kingdom of grace is built by parallel workings. Its 
visible agencies on earth are supplemented by an unseen 
omnipotence which honors the human factor with a slight 
instrumentality, but moves in a sphere and uses resources 
infinitely transcending earth. 

Daniel looked upon the handwriting which flashed a por- 
tent of doom to the assembled court of Babylon, without 
apprehension. The hand that traced it hatl no terrors for 
him. So, in all time, God's children may look calmly upon 
suggestions or revelations of all unseen power, because that 
power is but the hiding of infinite love ; and they only raise 
glowing anticipations of what God hath in store for all that 
love him. 

11. God interposes when the powers of darkness are ap- 
parently in their hour of triumph. 

Probably Belshazzar and all with him never felt so strong 
as on this fatal night. Some signal success may have occa- 
sioned the feast, and, flushed with an apparent prosperity of 
unusual zest, he may have been prompted to extra reckless- 
ness of celebration. By delaying interference until this 
crowning act of blasphemy, God left no possibility of 
doubt about the fact of divine retribution. The offence 
and penalty were too close together in time, and the char- 
acter of each was too exceptional, to allow any possibility of 
mistake about their connection as cause and effect. 
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In all history this fact of delayed interposition is con- 
spicuous. The powers of evil seem to have full sway, and 
truth is apparently friendless ; but in due time, the oppor- 
tune moment arrives, and like the sun breaking from thick 
clouds, the cause of truth and righteousness is in the ascen- 
dant almost in a moment ; the powers of evil, that only now 
were boastfully confident, even to defiance of God by all 
sacrilegious practice and assumptions, are stripped and 
hurled to disgraceful impotency. "And upon a set day 
Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and 
made an oration unto them, and the people gave a shout 
saying, It is the voice of a god and not of a man ; and 
immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory, and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost." (Acts xii, 21-23.) 

Vivid are our own recollections of the unlimited assump- 
tions of American slavery, its wild clutching at a supremacy 
which shrivelled into everlasting overthrow and shame. Is 
it too much to think that these illustrations and this thought 
are prophetic of a time, not far away perhaps, when that 
power upon the Tiber, recently asserting for itself infalli- 
bility, so to bind the whole world in an allegiance outranking 
all other claims, shall see a handwriting whose dread sen- 
tence shall not tarry ? 

III. God has a coronation for his faithful servants, to be 
bestowed in his own good time. 

Undoubtedly Daniel had been for years out of sight, in 
marked contrast to the honor paid him in the time of Neb- 
uchadnezzar. When gross and debasing idolatry filled the 
land, a prophet of the true God could at best only wait in 
obscurity. But the time came when the last was first, and 
the first last. Daniel cared not for the king's gifts ; but 
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when clothed with scarlet, when the gold chain was put about 
his neck, when proclaimed the third ruler in the kingdom, 
then the earthly scale of justice was adjusted, and the ways 
of God vindicated before men. Men walk the earth to-day 
crowned with grateful honors, perhaps world-wide, who 
only a few years ago found none so poor as to do them 
reverence. But this is only a faint type of a coming fulfil- 
ment, when heaven's compensations shall vindicate our 
Father's infinite love. Lazarus in Abraham's bosom no 
longer remembers the rags and sores of beggary. 

IV. The possibilities of retribution in every souly however 
hardened. 

The sinner sometimes exults in a fancied immunity from 
punishment. He may lean upon some precious theory 
which says God is too lenient to inflict suflTering, at any 
rate one that shall be hopeless ; he may make himself be- 
lieve sin to be only a theory of theologians, — that men are 
only unfortunate, liable to mistakes, perhaps, so that remorse 
is an impossibility. 

Who more likely to be impervious to remorse than Bel- 
shazzar in this hour of apparent prosperity } Was he not 
religious ? Did he not sustain a system of worship, com- 
prehensive, minute, and expensive t Why should his soul 
melt with terror at the sight of four short words ? An un- 
erring instinct saw a personal God behind the fingers that 
wrote, and his guilty conscience shivered with dread. God 
has a sentinel within every soul, however much it may be 
barricaded, and when he appears, that sentinel will not fail 
of his duty. Adam hid from God among the trees of the 
garden ; and every sinner can have peace only when he 
can shut God from his thoughts. Habits of sin bring a 
judicial blindness, so that this closing of one's eyes for 
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a time is possible ; but the time is coming when all 
refuges will sink out jf sight ; when " the kings of the 
earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains " shall say, " to the mountains and rocks, Fall 
on us, and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb." 

Man little knows the possibilities of his own being. The 
lightning's flash on a murky night may, for an instant, light 
up a wide horizon. There are instances of terror that 
blanches the hair in a night, of guilt which hurls the poor 
suicide to the risk of a mad plunge into an unknown 
eternity. Glancing through such rifts in the tragic expe- 
riences of sin-disordered souls, what language strong enough 
with which we may depict the mad folly of those who con- 
tinue openly, defiantly in sin, emboldened by the theory 
that it either has no penalty at all, or that its penalty is so 
trifling that the pleasures of sin are worth the price.^ 

Again, if Belshazzar and all the ungodly cannot endure the 
presence of Him against whom they are in rebellion when it 
is only partially revealed, what will they do when standing 
before the great white throne ? Not from themselves even, 
can the least stain escape the revelations of that brightness. 

V. All who waste their probation in rebellion will some^ 
time meet the same handwriting. 

It will not be necessary to copy literally the rebellion of 
Babylon's king. We may have other gods besides wood, 
iron, and stone, that shall supplant the true Jehovah. How- 
ever we may live lives of self-assertion, rather than self- 
surrender, the record waits — 

NUMBERED, WEIGHED, DIVIDED. 

Numbered, Probation has its limits. Every hour of sin, 
13 
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is an opportunity subtracted from a fixed period, and is 
wasted forever. The line across wh^ch we may not pass is 
unseen, but it none the less exists. Proof of man*s immor- 
tality is thought to be suggested by his prodigal use of 
time, but it is a sad mistake to presume upon eternal pro- 
batipn. Depravity may plan to dethrone God, vanity may ] 

scoff at his existence, pride may spurn his restraints and \ 

commands, but in a f^w days Mexe shall be written against t 

them all, and they shall be numbered and finished, like the 
tale that is told. 

Weighed, " The Egyptians thought that Osiris weighed 
the actions of the dead in a literal balance. The Babylonians 
may have had the same notion, which would give a peculiar 
appropriateness to the image here used." The instruction is 
plain, whether conveyed by fanciful mythology, or inspired 
utterance, — no man is a law unto himself. Our lives will 
be tested by a standard outside of ourselves, and, if godless, 
they will be found "wanting." In that judgment, wealth, 
power, fame, everything counted great by the worldling, will 
be less than the small dust of the balance. Happy they who, 
in that solemn hour, rest not in their own ''righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith." 

Divided, Belshazzar's kingdom was rent from him that 
very night. The obdurate transgressor will lose his king- 
dom when the dread handwriting brings despair to his soul. 
More than Babylon, with all its wealth and magnificence, is 
that kingdom ; it is the open door of salvation. His own 
. hand may have closed that door, he may voluntarily hold 
the fastening to all eternity : whatever the process, the 
result is unchangeable. He has abdicated the richest of 
all kingdoms — a glorious immortality in that city which 
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" lieth foursquare," all of " pure gold, like unto clear glass," 
whose wall is of " jasper, garnished with all precious stones," 
whose " twelve gates " are " twelve pearls," whose pure river 
of water of life is lined by the " tree of life," full of ruits every 
month " for the healing of the nations," and where there is 
" no need of the sun, neither of the moon," for the " glory 
of God " doth lighten it, " and the Lamb is the light thereof." 



DANIEL IN THE LION^S DEN. 

Dan. VI, lo. 

" Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed^ he went into 
his house; and his windows being open in his chamber toward 
yerusaiem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a day^ and 
prayed and gave thanks before his God^ as he did aforetime ^ 

Shylock, that marvellous representation of Shakespeare's 
imagination or of human shrewdness outreaching itself, 
found no human model who should serve as the very per- 
sonation of uprightness, wisdom, and learning equal to this 
same Daniel. Shylock's judgment, in this respect, is unim- 
peached. 

The Bismarck of that palace of Babylon knew the mean 
ing of the State document to which the royal seal hac 
been set. It was a scheme planned by the official states- 
men of the empire. No "lobbying" on their part had 
been needed in carrying it through. It was a document to 
be heralded throughout the empire, but meant only Daniel. 
It was a splendid trap to catch one man, — and that one 
man knew it was set. 

The interdict was thus written : " Whosoever shall ask a 
petition of any god or man, for thirty days, save of thee, 
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O king, he shall be cast into the den of lions." They 
trampled upon their own religion in order to defeat Daniel. 
They praised their gods of stone, of silver, and of gold ; 
yet to crush this one man they said. Whosoever in all the 
empire shall even lisp a prayer to any god, he shall be cast 
into the den of lions. They bound themselves to a prayer- 
less thirty days. They struck at the very foundations of 
social life. The first man, even to the last, who should ask 
a request of his brother or neighbor or of "any man," for 
the specified time, should be destroyed. Darius was on 
the throne, but for once the great Babylon was ruled by 
" wild beasts." Tormented by a hunger which their keep- 
ers would not satisfy, these paced their den waiting for 
better food. Restless, they could not sleep. They shook 
their heavy manes of black upon their sleek, tawny shoul- 
ders in more than kingly anger. They craunched the very 
stones in their frenzy of suffering, all in despair. They 
fastened their glaring eyes upon the bolted door, and 
stamped in .vain with their hoofless feet. The echoes of 
their continuous and maddened roar were heard in the 
streets and homes of the great city. 

Little children hardly dared ask for bread. Men pon- 
dered the strange interdict in terror. The dumb idols 
looked upon no prostrate worshippers. The temple doors 
were all closed. No petition of any god or man, save of 
the king ! This was the decree, which, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, could not be altered or broken. The 
king of beasts, among the monarchs of the den, was king 
of the empire, and Darius the Great was his prime minis- 
ter. The palace of mighty Babylon was a den. 

There is not another such instance of malignant cruelty 
recorded in all history, sacred or profane. But what was 
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the cause ? Was it an interdict decreed by patriots from 
love for the king ? By no means ! Was Daniel a traitor ? 
Not that. No fault could be found with the purest man 
in the kingdom, — the man whom Darius " thought to set 
over the whole realm " It was the cause which has sounded 
the bugle blast of every war, which has struck its fangs 
into every noble life, and but for which there had been no 
Calvary. It was the envy of jealous men, — the one great, 
clanging shuttle which strikes its woof through the warp of 
society everywhere. The presidents and the hundred and 
twenty princes found no " occasion against Daniel concern- 
ing the kingdom ; forasmuch as he was faithful, neither 
was there any error or fault found in him." They were 
willing that a worshipper of Jehovah should be the chief 
man over Babylon, — that a foreigner should usurp the 
highest place. Had there been no Calvary, and no most 
perfect life between us and Daniel, to prove the terrible 
fact beyond dispute, we might dwell upon the truth that 
the most faultless men, those of the purest hearts, have, 
in all ages, been the men against whom the envy and jeal- 
ousy of smaller men, inferior men, have always aimed their 
shafts, — and, let us add,, with about the same success. 

Evil men are not in sympathy with good men. Prayer- 
less men hate praying men. Men of small natures can 
never appreciate those of nobler mould. This was the 
trouble in Babylon : Daniel was a more excellent man, a 
larger man than the rest, and envy attacked whom even the 
ravenous, hungry lions spared. It is somehow true that 
God can shut' the mouths of wild beasts easier than those 
of envious men. 

In their famous council the wise men declared the daily 
conduct of Daniel. It was this communion with God which 
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gave him preferment in the times of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar. The most explicit testimony to this fact was 
asserted by the one of these and repeated by the other 
(albeit in their paganish dialect) : " The spirit of the holy 
gods is in thee." The manner of that communion is evi- 
denced by the text. Three times a day the great states- 
man went into his house and up into his chamber ; and 
there, with his windows open toward Jerusalem, he kneeled 
and prayed, giving thanks before his God. 

This act declared his character. An egotist is not a 
statesman. History cares little for the crown of him who 
haughtily said, " I am the State " Whosoever has done 
greatest service in human affairs has been a servant. No 
egotist consents to become such as he. But especially is 
this fact true as to prayer. Prayerless men, ignoring their 
dependence upon a higher authority, are supreme egotists. 
God's true servants are always humble. The princes of 
Babylon recognized in the great statesman his perfect 
dependence. Such men alone -are great. 

Historians commend the beauty of Washington's char- 
acter, — declare his manly dignity in every trying event 
and deed. No tittle is abated from all this heroism when 
we recall him, apart from his suffering troops at Valley 
Forge, kneeling upon the snow in prayer to the God of 
battles. It detracts from no eloquence of John Quincy 
Adams when we remember that every night, after the labors, 
and distractions of his most public life, he kneeled in the 
White House chamber to repeat the prayer learned at his 
mother's knee, " Now I lay me down to sleep." Great men 
become like little children ; the greatest men pray. True 
prayer exalts the very humblest. 

Queen Mary confessed that she feared the prayers of 
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John Knox more than all the armies of Europe ; and history 
has written that her fears were well founded. Thus they 
feared the prayers of Daniel and hated him in Babylon. 
Because of this they planned his defeat ; but there is a law 
greater than that of the Medes and Persians, — and the fit- 
test law survives all others, — and only he who is obedient 
to the higher law can be called a hero. 

True heroism like this recognizes three grand underlying 
truths. 

First : The individual conscience possesses greater author- 
ity thaft any humaii government. If ever obedience to force 
rather than principle were justifiable, then Daniel had es- 
caped this trial ; yet, indirectly, no grander proof has ever 
been given of any man's adherence to principle. His 
enemies knew their man when they plotted the law. Had 
he been of a vacillating mind they would never have en- 
acted such an edict. They knew he would no more change 
his conduct than could they change the law when once it 
had been made, like that of the Medes and Persians, un- 
changeable. Upon the certainty of his adherence to what 
he thought was right, they planned the penalty of the law 
which they knew he would break. 

Everything and every one was against him. The king 
and every official were upon one side with a law ik) one 
could repeal for thirty days ; and these held the key to the 
lions' den. Against them was Daniel alone, and against 
them he 'stood, His -voice alone, in all the kingdom, was 
heard in prayer. It was one man against the world ; and 
the man with a conscience outweighed the world and its 
terrible law. 

Upon every statute book there are laws which could not 
bear the test of the Scriptural plummet. There is often a 
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corrupt public opinion more binding in its demands than 
any statute approved by the governor's seal. Must our con- 
science submit to the exactions of an unjust law, or must we 
bend before a corrupt public opinion ? God forbid ! Daniel 
might have silently prayed, as so many to-day pretend to 
do, but this was not his way, and his way was best. 

The magistrate may approve or disapprove • a law which 
God upholds, — human laws are very uncertain. God's law 
may be on the statute book, and it may not be there ; but 
the sacred voice is heard within us, and must .be obeyed. 
It was my privilege once to hear the advice of Chief Justice 
Chase given to the students of a college ; and, coming as it 
did from the lips of one to whom the final appeal in all intri- 
cate legal questions was made, it deserves the closest heed : 
" Young man, be true to the convictions of your con- 
science ! " 

Secondly : True heroism is concerned with the fact that 
present duty is ours, and not the consequences. There was 
but one penalty in that law of Babylon. He who should 
break the law could not be burned to death, nor be be- 
headed, nor starved ; the statement of the penalty was 
very explicit • " he shall be cast into the den of lions." 
Daniel knew just what the official consequences of his act 
werelto be, and he might have reasoned thus : The king 
intends to install me over this whole realm. What folly, 
therefore, to throw away this splendid opportunity ! To be 
:ast into the den of lions has always been certain death : 
how unwise for me to throw away my life so long before 
my time ! Is not life worth more to me in my Father's 
sight than this form of prayer for only thirty days ? But, 
friends, Daniel had nothing to do with consequences when 
duty bound him, and no more have we. 
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Politicians and compromisers shape their conduct by 
what they suppose are to be the results of a certain course 
of action; but weighed in the scale of time no compro- 
miser — not even a Webster — is great. 

Three times a day the upper chamber in Daniel's house 
became a Bethel. Duty had the first claim ; and the voice 
of God, still and small, calling to duty, had greater power 
than the terrible consequences foretokened by the awful 
roar of the half starved lions waiting in their den. 

In every line of Christian duty there are those who begin 
to ask, What is to be the result if I do this } The sinner 
says, " If I become a Christian I must give up this and the 
other pleasure, I must subject myself to ridicule and 
scorn" ; and many an one has said, " I know my duty, but 
because of the results springing from the act, I will not do 
it." Many a believer in Christ has said, " I know that I 
ought to unite with Christ's flock ; but if I do I shall feel 
compelled to deny myself what now I enjoy, and so 'I will 
not heed the command just yet.'' Poor and mean is the 
motive of action which is shaped by the known or sup- 
posed consequences rather than by the duty ! Man is con- 
cerned with the present duty, and God alone has charge of 
the consequences. 

Thirdly : True heroism assents to the great fact of God's 
care for those who walk in the path of duty. Daniel attended 
to duty, and God attended to Daniel. Spies, envious of the 
upright, the wise, and the learned chief of the presidents, 
took their positions to detect the transgression of the king's 
favorite. His window was open, and through it the man of 
prayer was easily seen. In vain King Darius labored until 
the going down of the sun to save him : the cruel law could 
not be broken. In the evening twilight the door of the 
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den was thrown back, and the transgressor was committed 
to the care of the living God and the lions. 

No music was heard in the palace that night, and the 
king could not sleep. The princes and captains and great 
men were satisfied ; but strange to say, their scheme had 
failed. The half-starved beasts, restlessly pacing to and fro, 
only stayed for a moment, if at all, to rub their manes, in 
half affection,- upon him who quietly slept or who waited 
in patience for the morning. Their angry cries for food 
disturbed him not. The Form of a fourth had stood in the 
seven-times-heated furnace with the three faithful children ; 
and the same great Helper was in the lions' den. If God 
speaks peace, the tempest and the waves part company. God 
spoke, and the once monarchs of the plains — now mon- 
archs of Babylon — looked up in their strange, half-serious, 
half-droll way, and left their human companion to himself. 
It pays to trust ourselves in God's care. Haman built a 
gallows upon whose victim the watchers of every house- 
top might look ; and in the strange turn of affairs the neck 
of Haman was tied by the hangman's knot, and God's peo- 
ple were spared. The flames which curled and eddied 
around the persons of the three faithful men in the furnace, 
without leaving so much as the smell of fire upon their gar- 
ments, burned to an instant death their tormentors. 

A mighty empire decreed the destruction of Daniel ; but 
all the officers who had accused Daniel furnished food for 
the lions whose famishing hunger these very men had cre- 
ated for another purpose. Thus it is ever ; the wrath of 
man God orders to his own glory. 

True heroism is our only safety, and he only is a hera 
who stands upon the side of truth and righteousness. 
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MESSIAH'S KINGDOM. 

Daniel vii, 14^ 

^^ And there was given him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that 
all people^ nations and languages should serve hi7n ; his domin- 
ion is an everlasting dominion^ which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroy ed,'''' 

In this sermon the following positions are assumed : — / 

1. The visions of the prophet in the previous part of 
the chapter relate to events which were to precede Christ's 
incarnation.* 

2. Christ at his first coming came as a king, set up his 
kingdom, and began his reign. Thenceforth the empire of 
the world is his. He rules it in the interests of his saints, 
being " Head over all things to his church " 

3. The present dispensation is the last. In it, by the 
efforts of Christ's followers going into all the world and 
preaching the gospel to every creature, Christ's kingdom, 
which " Cometh not with observation," will grow like a 
seed and extend like leaven, until ultimately it will per- 
vade the world. 

4. In advancing this kingdom to its final triumph 
Christ's church, God's word, and the Holy Spirit are the 
divinely appointed agencies. Under Christ as king, his 
people are set to the duty of converting the world as some- 
thing which is to be done, and for which adequate means 
and forces are already provided. This is, therefore, not a 

* For the exegesis of this chapter here adopted, see Prof. Cowles* *' Notes 
on Daniel." 
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waiting but a working dispensation. Christ's disciples 
are to extend his kingdom, not to wait for him to set 
it up. 

In considering the characteristics of Messiah's kingdom 
we inquire concerning, — 

I. lis origin. 

This is supernatural. In a previous vision (chap, ii.) 
the same prophet had seen it as a " stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands." He now sees it ** given " to its 
king by the Ancient of Days. Its source, therefore, is not 
earthly. It is not man forming a kingdom, and electing 
Christ as its sovereign. It is God preparing a kingdom 
for man. A supernatural element enters human history, 
quickening men to spiritual life and transforming society 
into a kingdom ** not of this world." God in Christ makes 
propitiation for man's guilt ; God the Holy Spirit enters his 
heart to renew and sanctify it. Thus, over souls redeemed, 
renewed, spiritualized, Christ reigns. He, seated on the 
right hand of God, all power given to Him in heaven 
and on earth, administers, through the Holy Spirit, Hi.> 
government over His earthly subjects, and at their death 
receives them into different abodes of the same spiritual 
kingdom. Christ's empire enlarges as this supernatural 
force continues to penetrate and vitalize humanity, and 
evolve therefrom a kingdom of righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Such a kingdom must be enduring. Its founder God, its 
ruler Christ, its organizing principle the Holy Spirit, its 
elements are those of eternal strength and permanence. 



« If this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubble." 
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II. The condition of its subjects. 

The distinguishing human feature in Messiah's kingdom 
is service for Christ. The prophet saw given the Redeemer 
" dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages should serve himy 

Here, however, service is not servitude. Love prompts 
it. Love is the underlying principle of Messiah's kingdom. 
In Christ, God's love redeems ; in the Holy Spirit, His love 
regenerates. Every subject of this kingdom, being thus 
born ^love, is born to love. 

Love differs from desire. The distinctive feature of love 
is self-devotement to its object. Desire points at self, love 
away from self. Desire seeks something for self to use ; 
love consecrates self to its object. Desire would enjoy its 
object ; love serves it. The movement of desire returns on 
self as a centre ; the movement of love is that of a planet, 
revolving about its sun and shining in its light. In Mes- 
siah's kingdom it is love, not desire, which binds the hearts 
of the subjects to their King. The redeemed soul says, " I 
love Christ, therefore I serve him." Such service has no 
constraint. 

When the Danish missionaries at Malabar set some of 

* 

their converts to translate a catechism in which it was 
asserted that believers become the sons of God, one of the 
translators suddenly threw down his pen, exclaiming, " It 
is too much ! Let me rather render it, * They shall be per- 
mitted to kiss his feet.' " 

They greatly ecr respecting Christ's kingdom who think 
that in it service is irksome. It is spontaneous ; it is what 
song is to the bird, wakened by the light and gladdened by 
the morning breeze. It sings because it must ; its breast 
bursts with melody. 
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To affirm, therefore, that in Messiah's kingdom the sub- 
jects serve Christ, is to declare to what they are impelled by 
the love they bear their king. It is the history of men like 
Gordon Hall, who said he would work his passage to Asia, 
if in no other way he could go there to preach the gospel. 
It is the record of the Moravian, who sold himself as a 
slave in a foreign land, that he might get access to his 
pagan master, learn the language, and bring him to Christ. 
It is the story of Florence Nightingale, going as an angel 
of mercy through the British hospitals in the Crimea, 
and then asking to be excused from allowing her picture 
to be taken, that she might disappear, and "Christ be 
all in all." 

Is it strange that to such followers Christ committed 
without reserve, under the Holy Spirit, the interests of his 
kingdom .? 

On the island of St. Helena, Napoleon said, " The found- 
ers of other religions never conceived of this mystical love, 
which is the essence of Christianity, and which is beauti- 
fully called charity. Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and 
myself founded empires. But on what did we rest the 
creations of our genius } Upon force. Jesus Christ alone 
founded his empire upon love ; and at this hour millions 
would die for him." 

Is it a wonder that Christianity has survived ; that per- 
secution has not arrested it, or the flames of martyrdom 
consumed it } Its enemies have attacked it on every side ; 
but they have never found a weapon with edge keen enough 
to cut away the hearts of its subjects from their King, 
Hence Christ's kingdom lives, and, 

" Vital in every part, 
Cannot but by annihilating die." 
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There is another thought involved in serving Christ. It 
is that thus his stibjects share the honor and triumphs of the 
kingdom. 

Our Lord calls his disciples, not servants, but friends. 
He is ever saying, "Ye that follow nxe shall sit on 
thrones." 

All history proves that there is no greatness like that of 
serving a great cause. But where is the cause so great, so 
grand, as Christ's } Christianity lifts those whcf embrace it, 
as the oak lifts the ivy. Had Paul remained an enemy of 
the cross, he would have died and been forgotten. He 
became Christ's servant, and the gospel has made his name 
immortal. So of a multitude of others who have rallied 
around Christ's standard. The words, " By the cross con- 
quer," whether or not seen by Constantine gleaming in the 
heavens at mid-day, have often led to victories grander than 
warriors ever won. 

When the missionaries went with the gospel to Microne- 
sia, it seemed as if they parted from their race, and retired 
forever from the sight of men. But the victories of the 
gospel in these distant islands have raised these men to an 
eminence, and fastened on them an interest, which could 
have been gained in no other way. 

Christ's words are true. His disciples are the " light of 
the world," and in scattering its darkness, they fix atten- 
tion upon their own shining. Nor does their sun go down 
at death. It was thought by many that the life of Harriet 
Newell was offered on the altar of sacrifice. But as a piece 
of coal touched with flame is resplendent with brightness 
while it passes away, so she, though dying early, became 
radiant with a celestial glow. Over her grave, on the Isle 
of France, might appropriately be inscribed the words, true 
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of all Messiah's faithful subjects, " The servants of Christ 
are glorified." 

III. Its destiny. 

The prophet saw included in Messiah's kingdom "«// 
people^ nations, and languages!^ He also declares that "the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the king- 
dom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve him." At 
a result no less than this does the gospel aim. Much has 
been gained already ; and as the morning star betokens the 
coming day, so does the light already kindled give promise 
that ultimately Christianity will illumine the earth. For 
this cause to triumph, it needs not that Christ come vio- 
lently to destroy his enemies and to give miraculous victory 
to his saints. Christ commits it to his church, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to evolve out of the world's 
darkness a kingdom filled with his own light. 

This kingdom is to be universal. This means more than 
that, geographically, the gospel is to be carried to the ends 
of the earth. It means that society is to be permeated with 
the principles and truths of Christianity ; it means that into 
social, civil, and national life Christ shall be received as 
king. In the triumphs of Messiah's kingdom are involved 
all that filled the prophet's eye when to his enraptured 
vision earth was seen " filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea." 

Christ came to conquer Satan on this very earth. Nor 
will his victory be incomplete. Christ having already come 
into his kingdom is here to remain, and will continue in 
and with his church " until the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ." 
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To the accomplishment of this, God's providential dealings 
are noticeably tending. It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the history of the world is the unfolding of God's 
plan to redeem it. Everywhere a way is being cast up for 
the ransomed of the Lord to walk in. As the lictors, with 
axes and staves, went before the Roman consul to open a 
. way for him and enforce his commands, so God by his prov- 
idence is bringing kings and princes and worldly forces 
to prepare the way for Him to come " whose right it is/' 
Christianity being the religion for aH time, and the power 
that is to act through all ages in renovating and perfecting 
society, it may be presumed that its progress will be slow. 
Its milestones may be the centuries. God is never in 
haste. Still in these latter days the gospel is achieving 
wonderful success. Those best prepared to judge declare 
that if Christianity extend during the next half-century as 
it has during the past, the sound of the truth will be heard 
in all the earth. The text declares that "all languages 
shall serve Christ"; and already in two hundred and fifty 
different dialects anthems of praise are sung to his name. 

The conditions for the spread of the gospel are more 
favorable than ever before. The continents and islands 
wait for God's law. Of all the world may now be said what 
Andrew Fuller said of India, " A gold mine is thcrel' — 
meaning souls waiting to be led to Christ. Over all the 
earth the fields are white for the harvest. 

As practical lessons from our subject we learn, — 

I . GocVs people should be full of hopefulness. 

Dr. Judson was once asked, when the cause 6f missions 
was in its infancy, if he thought the prospect for the con- 
version of the world looked bright. His reply was, '•Yes, 
bright as the promises of God can make it." Christianity 
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is a religion of expectancy. It does not look backward. Its 
standards, its ideals, its Golden Age, are all in the future. 
Its watchword is always " Forward." The work of the 
church rises before her, grand, urgent, sublime. She expects 
victory, and therefore prepares for it. A gloomy church, 
claiming that the world is growing worse, that here sin and 
Satan are too strong for Christ and the church and the 
Holy Spirit, — a church whose hopes are languid, and in 
whose breast springs no enthusiasm from the vision of 
grand successes yet to come to Christ and the truth, — is 
not calculated to win the glorious battles of the Lord and 
plant the standards of victory on every shore. 

It is said that Admiral Dupont was once explaining to 
Admiral Farragut the reasons why he failed to enter 
Charleston Harbor wifh his fleet of iron-clads. He gave 
this and that and the other reason. Farragut remained 
silent till he was through, and then said, " Ah ! Dupont, 
there was one reason more " " What is that } " " You 
did n't believe you could do it." A church disbelieving the 
world's conversion will fail to accomplish it. To win vic- 
tories for Christ, the heart must be hopeful. That which 
kept Livingstone undaunted, and bore him on through 
numberless perils, until he died kneeling, with his hands 
clasped in prayer, was the thought, " Africa for Christ." 

2. We have a test of our own membership in Messiahs 
kingdom. 

Do we serve Christ } Against each of our names can we 
write, as the apostle so often did, "A servant of Jesus Christ"? 
This question, so easily asked and so readily answered, is a 
searching one. It probes the heart. There come to us the 
words, " Go work in my vineyard," " Feed my sheep," " Deny 
yourself and follow me." A cordial response, " Yea, Lord," to 
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these utterances, is the test of membership. Not a profession 
of piety, not assent to sound doctrine, but willing ft ess to be ser- 
vants of Christ, \s the characteristic mark of Messiah's subjects. 

3. If we would serve Christ successfully^ we must serve 
him individually. 

The gospel deals with men separately. It saves them 
singly, and then calls each to some specific place and work 
for Christ. Each is to do with his might what his hand 
findeth to do. 

When Xavier thought his part of service could be best 
fulfilled by suffering for Christ, he cried, "More, Lord, 
more." The inquiry of every disciple should be, ''Lord, 
what will thou have me to do } " 

Into the cell of a prisoner a few rays of sunlight were 
permitted to fall once, and once only, every twenty-four 
hours. Finding a stone and a rusty nail, the prisoner 
chiselled day after day on the track of that sunbeam a 
figure of Christ on the cross. That was his monument 
of service. He did what he could. 

No life is without some sunlit spots, some opportunities, 
on which may be traced, not with nail and stone, but in 
words or deeds, a pattern of our once-suffering, but now 
ascended King, which shall point him out to others as the 
one to whom our heart is lovingly and loyally devoted. 

Forth, then, to the conquest of the world for Christ 
should his subjects go, each bearing on his own breast the 
weight of a great responsibility. 

Christ's kingdom will be advanced when each follower 
feels that on himself devolves a momentous issue ; as when 
Michael's angels fought against Satan, 

'* Each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory." 
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THE DECREE OF CYRUS; OR, ALL THINGS 

FOR THE CHURCH. 

2 CHRON., XXXvi, 22, 23. 

** Now in the first year of Cyrus^ f^iff^g of Persia^^ etc. 

The sad chronicles of Judah end in tones of joy. In 
these closing words a light gleams backward over the des- 
olation and servitude of seventy years, and changes doubt- 
ful hope to glorious reality. For more than two generations 
had Judah been captive in Babylon. But God had not for- 
gotten his people. While they were groaning in slavery He 
was working for their deliverance. And when they were 
sufficiently humbled and weaned from idolatry, He was 
ready to transplant them again to "the goodly land" of 
their fathers. All changes antecedently necessary to the 
restoration had been effected ; all forces needful to secure 
it were at hand. Babylon had fallen, Cyrus was king, and 
he was friend to the Jews and God's instrument for their 
deliverance. 

This is God's world. In it he has a plan involving the 
good of the world. In it he also has a people by whom 
that plan is to be carried out and that good realized. If 
this is so, then God ought to use all men and all . things for 
the encouragement of his people and the development of 
his plan, and what God ought to do he always does. 

In the decree of Cyrus, and in the circumstances pre- 
ceding and attending it, we have an admirable illustration 
of God's providential care over his church ; and that in 
the exercise of that care He makes use of all the forces of 
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this world. Men he raises up, nations he handles, times 
he orders, material resources he appropriates. 

All things for the churchy — this is the theme. 

I. God uses kings and rulers for his church. 

That the Lord raises up men within the church to be 
leaders and mighty workers in her behalf is a fact which 
the Bible and all history fully prove. Such men were 
Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David, Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley. But he calls men from without 
also to work for her. Conspicuous among this number is 
Cyrus, the Persian king. Few prophecies are more dis- 
tinct than those which refer to him. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty years before, while Persia was little more 
than a barbarian country, and Babylon was far from the 
culmination of its glory, it was revealed that a conqueror, 
by the name of Cyrus, should humble the pride of Babylon 
and set the captives of Israel free. Of him Isaiah uses 
these remarkable words : " For Jacob my servant's sake, 
and for Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy 
name. I have surnamed thee though thou hast not known 
me." Herein we see the divine purpose. This man was 
to be God's "anointed" servant, a "shepherd" to his 
people, a builder of Jerusalem, a restorer of the temple. 

And when Cyrus appeared, the circumstances of his life 
accorded well with the predictions. The world esteems 
him a singularly fortunate, wise, and successful man. But 
we know that " his right hand " was holden of God. He 
was needed for a special work, and all things pertaining to 
him were ordered for its accomplishment. 

According to the text, " The Lord stirred up the spirit 
of Cyrus that he made proclamation." What it was that 
specially moved him to interpose in behalf of the Jews we 
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know not. Their captive condition may have excited his 
compassion. He may have become interested in them 
through Daniel, who was high in governmental circles. 
Quite likely the Jews had secretly assisted him in the cap- 
ture of the city. And perhaps he saw their sacred books, 
and then learned for the first time that he had been called 
and anointed by Jehovah for this special work, and that 
he was indebted to him for dominion and success. What- 
ever may have been the means used, it is certain that the 
Lord did bring such influences to bear upon his mind as 
conciliated his favor towards his suffering people, led him 
to interpose in their behalf, and, by his royal authority and 
munificence, re-established the Jews in their native land 
and rebuilt their temple on the holy hill. 

And yet Cyrus was a man of the world, full of ambitious 
schemes. He never supposed that he was working for any 
one but himself, or evolving any one*s plans but his own, — 
certainly not before he came to Babylon, — but he had 
been working for God and developing His plans all the 
time. 

Though Cyrus be a marked illustration of the matter 
under discussion, especially so because of the clear decla- 
rations of prophecy on his behalf, still he is by no means 
the only one. Through the intervention of Joseph, God 
made Pharaoh the preserver of His people. The immedi- 
ate successors of Cyrus on the Persian throne followed his 
example. Through the influence of Esther and Mordecai, 
Ahasuerus, in a most critical time, became the saviour of 
the Jews. Later, in the time of Darius, the interrupted 
work upon the temple at Jerusalem was renewed and 
pushed forward. Still later, in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, Artaxerxes expended his royal treasure in establish- 
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ing the remnant of the Jews in their ancient land. Alex- 
ander the Great, marching upon Jerusalem with a bitter 
purpose in his heart, is suddenly changed from foe to friend. 
Like Cyrus, he too doubtless was shown the sacred books 
of the Jews, and in the prophecy of Daniel saw himself de- 
scribed and his career delineated. The general policy of 
the Roman government was severe, but many of the em- 
perors, moved by kindness of disposition or considerations 
of state, were lenient towards the Christians. Nero,'Domi- 
tian, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, persecuted the church, but 
Nerva, Hadrian, Antoninus, Com modus protected it. Ere 
long the government itself became Christian, and through- 
out the Middle Ages, power was on the side of the church. 
And in the time of the Reformation, whenever and wherever 
they were needed, men were raised up among the rulers of 
the world to be abettors of the new faith and breakwaters 
against the floods of persecution poured upon it. Such 
were the elector of Saxony in the days of Luther,, and 
measurably so Henry VHI, of England. Such were the 
Syndics who stood around Calvin at Geneva. Such Eliza- 
beth, Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell. And the same thing 
is transpiring in our own days. Somehow, influence has 
been so applied that protection has been granted to Chris- 
tians by the Sultan of Turkey, the Queen of Madagascar, 
the Emperor of China, the Emperor of Japan, and by num- 
berless rulers of the isles of the sea. 

Thus throughout the whole history of the church, God 
has been raising up men for the protection of his people 
and the evolution of his purposes. " The king's heart is in 
the hand of the Lord." These all are providential men. 
Like Cyrus, they are called and anointed of God. God 
surnames them though they know not Him. They plan and 
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God plans, and his plan includes and governs theirs. It is 
the wheel within the wheel. And the wheel of Providence 
rolls steadily forward, bearing with it all needed forces, to 
meet at the specified moment the particular exigency of the 
church 

II. God handles the nations for the good of the church. 

Were not the nations to give their glory and their 
strength to the kingdom of God, they would live in vain. 
But Divine Providence sees to it that they do. In some 
way, directly or indirectly, all nations are made tributary 
to the church. For it " they are and were created." What 
special effect a people may have had on the development 
of God's kingdom, we may not be able to state. But cer- 
tain it is that all the lasting good that was in it is garnered 
up in the church, or is waiting to be appropriated and 
absorbed by it. 

We know that the nations round about the Hebrews in 
all their history were instruments in God's hands for dis- 
ciplining them and fashioning them to his will. To this 
end he ordered their affairs. When the idol worship of 
Phoenicia, Syria, Moab, and Ammon had made the ten 
tribes of Israel'sufficiently abominable in the sight of God, 
Assyria was ready to hurry them to captivity and utter 
dispersion. This was its work. When the same thing had 
been done in Judah, Nebuchadnezzar made Jerusalem a 
smouldering heap and carried the remnant of the people to 
lavery in Babylon. Before the years of captivity had 
expired, the Medo-Persian empire had risen, and Cyrus was 
thundering at the gates of Babylon. 

Meantime, in the beautiful land of Greece, God was per- 
fecting a language fit to be the vehicle of his message of 
" good will to men." That language became the speech of 
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the educated everywhere. The supremacy of Greece quickly 
passed away. But their work remains and is palpitating 
in the life of the world to-day. In their language the gos- 
pel of salvation is stereotyped, and through its graceful 
forms it will bear blessings, to men to the end of time. 

Meantime, again God was raising up an iron nation in 
Europe with which to break in pieces and bind in one all 
kingdoms and tribes of the civilized world. The mighty 
arms of Rome begirt the world, and along her roads, built 
for the passage of legions and the subjugation of nations, 
and under the protection of her law, the messengers of 
Christ walked in safety and preached peace and salvation to 
men. Instruments for her power became facilities for her 
subjugation to Christ. 

And the same thing is apparent in these modern ages. 
Was it fortuitous that England early became Protestant 
and the champion of the new faith ? Was it a thing of 
chance that Saxony, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, 
resisted the tyranny of the pope ? Did it merely happen 
that this broad land of ours was sealed against the efforts 
of Rome to possess it, and was preserved as virgin soil for 
a pure faith and a free government ? Is not God*s hand in 
England's occupancy of India, and can we not see that 
thereby that land is bespoken for Christ ? Is Italy's eman- 
cipation from the pope wholly of mian f Is Germany's atti- 
tude to Rome of Bismarck as much as it is of God ? Has 
this war now waging in Europe no bearing on the church ? 
Is there no meaning in the fact that God has made the two 
great English-speaking nations, missionary nations, and has 
spread their flags in protection over the heralds of the gos- 
pel in all parts of the world f Blind is he who cannot see 
God's use of the nations in these modern times ! 
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III. God uses the world^s material resources and forces 
for the church. In the last analysis, not only every king, 
every nation, and therefore every man in every nation, but 
everything exists for the church and must work for it. 
Strictly speaking, nothing is good for anything unless it is 
tributary to the cause of God and humanity represented in 
his church. 

This subject has been partially developed in the topics 
already discussed. Kings and nations have largely helped 
the church by bringing their material resources into it 
Cyrus not only decreed the erection of the temple, but 
took care that the necessary means should be provided. 
More than once was the royal treasury drawn upon for this 
purpose. God has always put the world's wealth under 
tribute as he has needed it, from the day when Israel went 
out of Egypt to the present time. And the tribute 
increases as the church increases. More of the world's 
wealth is flowing into the channels of the church now than 
ever before, and the propprtion will increase until she 
absorbs and utilizes it all, as the ocean drinks up all the 
rivers. 

But not merely wealth — money expression of value — 
but every good and uplifting force at work among men, God 
uses for the development of his plan. Discovery, invention, 
progress in economical and industrial arts, natural science, 
— all these things, which are represented in the complicated 
civilization of our day, are likewise represented in the 
Christianity of the times. Providence takes them up and 
utilizes them as they appear ; nay, more, orders the time 
and the manner of their appearance. How true of the art of 
printing ! The first book printed was the Bible, and from 
that day forward God has been presiding at the printing 
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press and scattering its leaves for the healing of the nations. 
The fleets of commerce bear the gospel to the corners of 
the world. Divine Providence stands beside the pilot of 
every steamship that plows the sea. Every railroad laid in 
India or Japan is engineered by God, and Christianity rides 
as passenger. The lightning is made to work for man, but 
it does not cease to work for God. Discovery in geography, 
ethnology, philology adds new buttresses to. Christianity. 
All these and the like, though material and natural forces, 
yet work spiritual results. Oftentimes engines of mischief, 
they are still sources of blessing. And so a telegraph in 
India or a railroad in Egypt becomes a means of grace to 
those peoples and a help to God*s kingdom, as truly, if not 
as efficiently, as the Bible or the missionary of the cross. 

A remark or two, and I close. 

(i.) By all these means God fulfils his prophecies and 
accomplishes his purposes. 

God's word, revealing his purpose, had been spoken cen- 
turies before, Cyrus and his successors were to fulfil it. 
This could only be by a long-continued antecedent adjust- 
ment of the affairs of many mighty empires to that partic- 
ular end. But at the appointed hour every force in the 
problem had done its work, and the result accorded with 
the original design. 

So it is always. God foreordains, foresees, adjusts, 
handles men and things — free wills and dead matter — 
for his own ends. The reins of all affairs are in his hands. 
None can hinder, none compel. On the trains of Provi- 
dence there are neither accidents nor delays. 

(2.) Herein we see the undying nature of the church. 
God's people were safe in Babylon. Persian and Chaldean 
might struggle, the very walls of the city might tumble 
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about them^ but they were secure. So it has ever been. 
Other things change and die, but the church remains. The 
world has fought over and about her, sometimes has fought 
her, but she has survived. Great has been the heat of her 
affliction, but by it have her enemies been consumed. '* God 
is in the midst of her ; she shall not be moved." 

*' Unshaken as eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands; 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made with hands." 

(3.) The Spirit of God is abroad in the world, prepar- 
ing the way for the coming of Christ's kingdom. The 
heart of Cyrus was softened and conciliated towards the 
Jews. This was the Spirit's work. He has been at work 
in all the ages outside the visible church. He guides, con- 
trols, restrains, prepares the way for Christ and the church. 
How should the servants of the Lord be encouraged in 
labor and in prayer by the Spirit's antecedent work in 
every heart! 

(4.) And, finally, in all these things we have the assur- 
ance of the triumph of God's kingdom. God has promised 
that it should triumph. The testimony of the ages accords 
with the divine word. All things have been used for its 
perpetuation and enlargement. * The past, at least, is 
secure; and the past throws light and hope upon the 
future. Though the forces of evil are multiplied, though 
many rule God wholly out of his universe, though many 
say that Christianity is an antiquated thing, an anachro- 
nism, effete and useless in the world, and though the hearts 
of many are failing them through fear, there is nothing to 
fear, God is at the head. He has neither abdicated his 
kingly prerogatives, nor withdrawn his sovereign word. 
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He leaves no work unfinished. All forces are still in his 
hands, and he still will use them for the succor and salva^ 
tion of his people. The world will be as happy in the 
favor of God as it has been miserable in its sin. " Every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue confess." And there 
were great voices in heaven, saying, " The kingdoms of this 
wof Id are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign forever and ever," 

"Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your' God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem." 
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THIRD QUARTER. 



BIRTH OF CHRIST THE LORD 

Luke ii, 1-20. 

" And it came to pass in those days that there went out a decree from 
Cmsar Augustus that all the world should be taxed,^^ etc. 

The narrative falls into two parts. 

I. The greatest gift. 

The Roman Empire was to be taxed. In this God's 
providence was shown. The Roman schemes of aggran- 
dizement God overruled to subserve his divine ends. 
Little cared the godless rulers of that age for God's will, 
and little knew they that they were accomplishing it ; yet 
Augustus in ordering a census, Cyrenius in imposing it 
on Syria, Herod in urging Jewish methods, were doing all 
in their power to secure a fulfillment of Micah's prophecy, 
'* But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel." 

And so Joseph and Mary set forth, slowly and painfully 
journeying from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Eighty miles lay 
before them, — a difficult road at any time, for the facilities 
for travel were poor, but doubly so now in the wintry 
weather which they must encounter. 

At last, probably towards night, they began to climb the 
steep hill on which Bethlehem stands. This ancient village 
is situated six miles south of Jerusalem, on a narrow ridge 
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about a mile long. It is now confined mainly to one street 
of dilapidated houses, but still, as ever, the site is beauti- 
ful and the country fertile ; there are figs, pomegranates, 
vineyards, and olive groves. The same wonderful view 
met the eyes of Joseph and Mary that attracts the traveller 
to-day. To south and east stretched the undulating country, 
and the distant mountains of Moab were in sight across 
the deep gorge wherein lay hid the Dead Sea. Below them, 
as they looked back, was the well of David, for whose cool 
waters the hunted warrior had sighed ; full in view, prob- 
ably, was the hill-side where David as a shepherd had 
watched his flocks ; at the foot of the hill, a cultivated plain, 
belike the very one where Ruth had gleaned in the fields 
of Boaz. How Mary's pure heart must have leaped up to 
stand among these old associations and to recognize the 
relationship of the mysterious life she bore to David the 
king, a thousand years before, and to Ruth, the fair Moab- 
itess, whose sweet pastoral was sung three hundred years 
earlier ! 

Joseph and Mary pressed on. Nightfall drew near. They 
were weary and must rest, hungry and must be fed. They 
came at last to the ancient caravansary. The Eastern inn is 
alarge, quadrangular enclosure, divided into arched recesses 
or small rooms with open fronts, and surrounding a court 
in which are herded the cattle for the night. These recesses 
are comfortless enough, — unfurnished) unclean. Such a 
structure exists to-day in Bethlehem, — the House of Chem- 
ham, on, not improbably, the same site as of old. Bethle- 
hem was a small village, and in this time of general travel, 
especially as Joseph and Mary must have journeyed slowly 
and arrived late, they found the inn crowded. They must 
be content with a place outside, and could do no better than 
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lodge in a stable, probably connected with some house near 
by. (Matt, ii, ii.) 

And there in a lonesome cave, gladly seeking rest from 
her long journey, on the straw designed for the cattle, 
content with such scant food and wrapped in such meagre 
bedding as they had been able to bring from home, in a 
strange place, the heedless crowds passing noisily outside 
her retreat, she^ and oxen thronging about her, only her 
husband with her, there in the frosty night, Mary ushered 
into the world its infant Saviour. 

No friendly aid was near, and with her own hands she 
wrapped the sweet babe in his simple clothing, and (may 
we not suppose it }) before she placed him in the manger, 
pressed him with a mother's joy to her heart. 

There, in those motherly arms, its faint life fluttering in 
its tiny casement of flesh, lay Christ the Lord. Oh, won- 
derful sight ! Oh, ineffable glory ! The feeble lamp that 
' probably swung at the door, according to Oriental practice, 
flickered dimly, and scarce dispersed the darkness; the 
shadows of sleepily-moving cattle were thrown indistinctly 
against the wall ; the human figures crouching among the 
straw, could scarcely be seen. It was a sorry spectacle to 
human eye, but heavenly hosts, with eager sight and exu- 
berant joy, were gazing on the scene, and as they started 
forth to sing a Christmas carol, to them no vision of beauty 
on earth or in heaven was ever so enchanting. 

II. The first gospel. 

There were shepherds in the adjoining fields that night, 
watching their flocks. Bethlehem had, from time imme- 
morial, been noted as a sheep-pasture ; and shepherds, in a 
land where wild beasts still prowl about and lawless men 
make thieving incursions, were needed. Though the season 
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was advanced, yet were there, even in December, days of 
comparative mildness, when pasturage was excellent. 

Shepherding would seem favorable to a meditative spirit. 
Under its influence David gained spiritual power, and so 
these shepherds would seem to have been men of thought- 
ful piety. We cannot believe they would have received a 
revelation like this, or have been graciously given a sign un 
asked, or with such trustful and instantly obedient faith have 
sought the infant Christ, had they not been, like Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, '^righteous before God," like Joseph, "just" 
men, like Mary, those who had *' found favor with the Lord." 
In those days there was a general attitude of expectation of 
a coming Messiah, and doubtless in these pious shepherds, 
the expectation was developed to an unusual degree. Sud- 
denly a vision of glory dazzled their eyes. Perhaps the 
ancient Shechinah shone out upon them, as when of old it 
filled the temple at Solomon's dedication, so that " the priests 
of the Lord could not enter the house of the Lord, because 
the glory of the Lord had filled the Lord's house " In the 
midst of the glory stood an angel, and, comforting them as 
they stood affrighted at this unveiling of the supernatural, 
he disclosed to them, formally, the first gospel, " Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people, for unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord." 

Here is still another communication from heaven. The 
first, to Mary, declared Christ's divinity and royalty, that 
to Joseph, his mission, that to the shepherds, all three, 
— mission, royalty, and divinity. 

A sign was vouchsafed unasked. But such a sign ! What 
could they have thought when told that their expected king 
was lying in a manger? But, ere unbelief could spring 
^5 
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to their lips, their possibly shaken faith is confirmed 
Suddenly an angelic host fill the air about them, and a 
wonderful song breaks the stillness of the night : " Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men." In the sixty-eighth Psalm, we find a prophecy which 
would seem to be directly and primarily fulfilled on this 
occasion. The Psalm is evidently Messianic, and is applied 
to Christ in the New Testament In it occur these words : 
" The Lprd gave the word ; great was the company of those 
that published it." " The word " in this passage evidently 
means news, and as the context shows, good news. This 
allusion is to the custom of celebrating victories with song. 
May not the Spirit have intended to prophesy the first 
proclamation of the gospel by this heavenly host on the 
h Ill-side of Bethlehem.^ The Lord gave the gospel; great 
was the angelic host that published it in their song. 

But such moments of ecstasy cannot last forever. Human 
nature is too weak to bear the excitement long. The shep- 
herds, devout as they were, were not equal to a protracted 
visit of the angels. As suddenly as they came, the angels 
went. The glory vanished, the stars again came out, the 
sheep were browsing down the hill or nestling together in 
uneasy sleep, and the shepherds, delaying not in idle talk, 
with one accord rose to their feet and pushed eagerly up 
the hill towards the neighboring village, whose twinkling 
lights pointed out the way. 

The manger was soon found. Perhaps divinely guided, 
perhaps easily learning a birth which in so strange a place 
would quickly become known to those who were awake in 
the little community, perhaps seeking a manger belonging 
or well-known to them, — however it may be, in the still- 
ness of an awe-struck night, they reached the rude place 
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where Jesus lay, and pressing in upon the astonished Joseph 
and Mary, and excusing their presence by relating what 
they had seen and heard, kneeled before the unconscious 
babe and worshipped him. 

The gospel was first delivered to men by angels. As it 
was with the law on Mt. Sinai, so was it with the gospel on 
the hill of Bethlehem. But the first human preachers were 
these shepherds. "When they had seen it, they made 
known abroad the saying which was told them concerning 
this child." Preaching is not limited to those who are 
ordained. The shepherds had joined the heavenly host in 
publishing the gospel. The angelic choir circling down 
from heaven had struck the sea of human life. A wave 
was started which going on increasing and impinging on 
other waters, has not yet ceased, nor will cease to the end 
of time. It is our first duty, as soon as we find Christ, to 
bear witness of him to others. 

What was the result of these great truths on those who 
knew them } The narrative, with a delicate touch, sets before 
us their effect on three classes. The multitudes in Bethle- 
hem, like so many to-day, heard and wondered, but we may 
conclude, did no more. The facts were striking, to be sure, 
but the careless listeners soon forgot. The hurry and 
bustle of the succeeding day, the business which had 
brought them to the town, their vexations and cares absorbed 
their thought, and they remembered noj: that strange tale of 
angelic visitants and some further word about a babe born 
that night in a stable. 

Far differently was Mary affected. Like the true-hearted, 
thoughtful, deeply spiritual woman that she was, she treas- 
ured all these things in her heart and meditated on them. 
She was not content to know them ; she must ascertain 
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their causes and developments. Many were the anxious 
and prayerful hours she spent in searching into the signifi- 
cance of these events 

In yet another way were the shepherds influenced. True 
and earnest, they yet were plain, practical, hard-working 
shepherds none the less, and they went back happily and 
simply to their ordinary tasks. This was their best course. 
They were not disturbed by questions of the infinite, by 
longings to know the how and the why and the whence. 
Their child-like, untutored minds grasped readily the plain 
truths taught them and asked no more. 

What are now some of the lessons of this narrative ? 

I. Chris fs relation to the poor. 

When he came in so lowly circumstances, consenting to 
lay his head in a manger, none of the pomps of royalty 
about him, how touchingly and tenderly he spoke to the 
vast majority of the world. " Though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich." There is a bond of Sympathy between him 
and the multitude whose condition is one of struggles, 
deprivations, and anxieties. Here is a warrant of his love ; 
here is something to secure their confidence, draw out their 
hearts, lead them to admiration. 

Then, too, how plain, in the light of this event, the folly 
of estimating men by their birth or surroundings. The 
infant Christ, lying in a manger, was a sublime testimony 
for all time to the equality of man, to the dignity of human 
nature. What a rebuke on the worldlincss of earth, on 
our unseemly regard for temporal surroundings. If 
Christ, the King of kings ; Christ, the Saviour of the 
world ; Christ, the Son of the Highest, could take so 
lowly a station, we are weak indeed, if we judge men here* 
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after by the canopy on their cradles or the jewels on their 
swaddling bands. 

2. The importance of infancy. 

Why was Christ a babe ? To link himself at every stage 
with humanity. To indicate the sweetness and preciousness 
of infant life. Take the babe just bom unto your arms. 
What have we here } A weak, puny, helpless thing. Why 
do we love it so } Ah ! in this quaint, fragile casket is the 
jewel of an immortal soul.. There lie the germs of immense 
possibilities Heathen religions teach parents to despise 
their little ones. Christ teaches us to prize them. Christ 
was once a babe, a helpless, feeble babe, and yet that babe 
became the Saviour of the world. I wonder not father and 
mother feel a thrill of joy as they take that dainty bit of 
life into their arms. The soul is as yet in embryo, but it is 
there. He turns against his better nature, against the 
teachings of .Christ's life, who has no interest in the new- 
born babe. " Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones." 

3. The superior importance of the spiritual to the material. 
How little do we know of the material circumstances of 

Christ's life ! Even this great event, his birth, is shrouded 
in comparative darkness. We know he was bom in Beth- 
lehem ; but where } On the eastern edge of the hill stands 
a building, in dilapidated magnificence, which is supposed 
to be erected over the spot, and travellers are conducted by 
a special staircase down into a deep cave, and shown a 
silver star set in a marble slab, where it is said Christ was 
born. The tradition is doubtful at best, and if this cave be 
the spot, it has been greatly changed since Christ's day. A 
marble manger is there ; the original one, it is fabled, has 
been removed to Rome. Why was it not preserved there 
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as a precious relic? We know not even the date of Christ's 
birth. Tradition declares it to have been December twenty- 
fifth, but the date is doubtful. Nay, even the year has been 
long uncertain, and if we conclude, as we must, from certain 
astronomical calculations, that Christ was born four years 
before the Christian era, for eighteen centuries we have 
been guilty of a gigantic blunder in our dates. 

Why was all this permitted? Because God would show 
the comparative insignificance of temporal things Christ 
came to teach spiritual truth. If none of that is lost, his 
manger well may be ; if the way of salvation through Christ 
is known, we can afford to be ignorant of his birthday. 

4. Christ's coming was the pivotal event of the world's 
history. 

On that little hill of Bethlehem, on that December night, 
the great turn-table of the world's life moved round, and 
the train of events which had been rushing on from bad to 
worse changed its course and speeded steadily on in the 
path of improvement. Never before were God's love, wis- 
dom, and power so wondrously manifested. From Bethle- 
hem shall go forth an influence that shall move the world. 
The fortifications of sin shall totter to their fall; the foes of 
man shall retire discomfited ; the enfeebled, down-trodden, 
and lost sinner shall arise and be saved; heaven's gates 
shall be unbarred, and the King of Glory shall lead trium- 
phantly in an unnumbered host for whom he has shed his 
blood. O babe on Bethlehem's height, hope of the world 
man may be heedless of Thy coming, but heaven sees in 
Thee the salvation of a ruined earth ! O man, forgetful of 
life's aim, turn to that birthnight on Bethlehem, and as 
your infant Saviour lies before you, remember your duty, 
and live a new life in Christ. 
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Luke ii, 52. 

" And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature^ and in favor with God 

and manJ^ 

There are many persons who wonder that more has not 
been told us of the early years of our Saviour. A completer 
picture, it is felt, would have made him more real to the 
imagination, and brought him closer to the heart. And, 
in the first centuries of the church, many attempts were 
made to gratify this common and natural feeling. Numer- 
ous and fabulous stories were invented to fill the gap sup- 
posed to be left by the gospel narrative. Some of these 
have come down to our own times. But almost without 
exception they are puerile and absurd, and serve, so far as 
one can see, but one good purpose. In the striking contrast 
they present to the simple, natural, and consistent narratives 
of the New Testament, they very plainly show what sort of 
a gospel would have been invented by uninspired men. 

Excepting the dozen verses which precede the text, and 
an incidental allusion or two, not a word is told us of his 
early sayings and doings. Elsewhere the veil is never 
lifted. And yet these few verses and allusions are richly 
instructive. Let me ask your attention to some glimpses 
they afford of a pattern and ideal childhood and 

VOUTH. 

I. He grew, not in stature only, but in wisdom and favor 
with God and man. 
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To some, this will seem the one thing in all the narrative 
most difficult to comprehend. As spoken of the sinless and 
majestic Son of God, the words are startling, He increased 
in stature. Once he was a dependent infant, helpless in a 
mother's arms. By slow* degrees his bodily powers ex- 
panded. Year by year his feet grew stronger, his fingers 
more deft, his frame taller and broader. This is wonderful, 
but not hard to believe. But we are also told that there 
was a like expansion in the intellectual and moral parts of 
his nature. He grew in wisdom. That is, he knew more 
at twelve than he did at six ; more at thirty than he did at 
twelve. He grew in favor with God and man. That is, 
they regarded his moral qualities with increasing compla- 
cency. 

Now, of all this it might be sufficient tq say, " It is a 
mystery." In saying this, one could not be charged with 
unreason. There are few things in this world which one 
can explain. There is mystery everywhere, and in all things. 
As to the point before us, it is possible, however, to pro- 
ceed a step or two further toward the light. Descending 
to earth, the Son of God became also the Son of man. 
He left behind the glory which he had with the Father 
The Word was made flesh. He took the form of a servant. 
That he might be touched with the feeling of our infirmities 
and understand our frame, and become an example for every 
period of our earthly life, he subjected himself to human 
conditions and laws. This is a point to be particularly 
noticed. He consented to grow up, bodily and mentally, 
from infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood, just like any other child. Had he not 
done this he could not have been a perfect pattern for every 
period of our life. You ask, " How was this possible ? " I 
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do not know. But we all do know that one may have vast 
stores of knowledge in a memory which calls them forth only 
in time of need ; that one may have energies and powers, of 
which he is quite unconscious, until emergencies summon 
them to action. Christ, as divine, must have had dll knowl- 
edge and power from the first. But subjecting himself to 
the laws of human development, he thereby consented to an 
unfolding which, in childhood should exhibit a perfect child, 
in youth a perfect youth, in manhood a perfect man. Did 
this indicate imperfection at any stage ? No. It was like 
the unfolding of a perfect bud into a perfect flower. At 
each advancing step he was only evincing larger measures 
of that wisdom and moral excellence which, in possibility 
and germ, were in him from the first. 

By what means he grew, we are not directly taught. 
Connected with every synagogue there was an elementary 
school. There is no evidence that he ever received instruc- 
tion in one of these. The contrary is indicated. SaiJthe 
astonished Jews, " How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned ? " Doubtless his growth was due to an in- 
ward force not to anything from without. And yet, while 
in no degree formed by circumstances, or teachings of 
others, or schools or philosophies, the energy within him 
may have laid hold upon all these. Dependent upon nothing, 
he may have made use of all. So he was a learner at the 
feet of the Virgin Mother. He drank lessons from the earth 
beneath, and the sky above him ; from the lilies of the field 
and tlie birds of the air. Especially did he delight in the 
law and the prophets, the psalms and histories, which then 
made up the volume of inspiration ; and with which, by and 
by, we find him so familiar. 

Herein was he not a pattern for childhood and youth erf 
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all times ? He was daily wiser than the day before. Daily 
he merited more of the favor of God and man. And 
observe that he grew in moral excellence as well as in wis- 
dom. It is one of the dark things of this bright age, that, 
in so many communities and homes, so many colleges and 
schools, and with so many self-confident youth, the intel- 
lectual part of our nature is thought to be the great part. 
The moral and spiritual are dishonored, neglected. This is 
not to follow the Divine pattern and ideal. 

2. He was content with an obsaire and humble home. It 
was in Galilee, and in their own city Nazareth, that Joseph 
and Mary made their abode. The place was not devoid of 
beauty. It was not without its charms. Nazareth lies up- 
on the western side of a narrow but fertile valley, which 
travellers do not tire of praising. The basin is green ; the 
lower slopes of the hills that environ it are covered with 
shrubs and trees. Its name signifies '* flowery," and flowers 
still abound. From the summit of the highest of the sur- 
rounding hills is a view of unsurpassed magnificence Her- 
mon and Tabor, the historic plain of Esdraelon, the heights 
of Carmel and the waters of the Mediterranean beyond, are 
all included in the entrancing prospect on which the eye of 
the Diviiie boy must often have looked out. 

And yet, this far-away village was both obscure and 
despised. The Old Testament does not mention it. Nei- 
ther does Josephus. It may have been with reference to 
its insignificance, and not on account of the badness of/the 
people, that Nathanael exclaimed, " Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ? " It was here that the child Jesus 
grew up. How humble a home for one whose name was to 
be sung, and whose power was to be felt all down the ages ! 
And yet, not only was he content ; it was the home 
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of his choice. As Lord of all, the earth and the fulness 
thereof was his. In his own right, he was rich. It was of 
his own will that he became poor. In Heaven he shared 
the glory of the Infinite Father. The humiliation of every 
part of his earthly state was self-assumed. 

In these days there is everywhere a great crowding 
into cities and populous towns. These are thought to have 
peculiar advantages for the training and education of chil- 
dren. But have not the solid men, for whose living in it 
the world has most reason to be grateful, oftenest come 
from hillsides and homes like that of Nazareth ? It is in 
obscure places that youth escapes the wasting strifes of 
ambition, the unproductive chase after vanities ; that he 
learns not only " to scorn delights and love laborious days," 
but to think his own thoughts and to stand alone. In his 
far-away home, the ideal boy had leisure not only to learn 
and ponder the riches of the Old Testament history and 
prophecy, but to acquire and exercise those various quali- 
ties of patience and love for which he would have such use 
by and by. 

The wise youth is content just where it has pleased God 
to place him. If the station is lowly and the lot obscure, 
he does not chafe and repine. He rather gives thanks. 
There was enough in despised Nazareth to feed the mind 
and expand the heart of Jesus. And, ever, it is in the world's 
humbler nooks that you will most successfully search for 
those who are at length to shine with strength of character, 
originality of thought, loftiness of purpose, and steadfastness 
to principle : the benefactors of their race ; prophets like 
Elijah, kings like DaviJ, heralds like John the Baptist ; 
saintly preachers and martyr missionaries ; men and women 
whose praise is ever of God, if not always of men. 
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3. He was a winning example of filial piety and obedi" 
ence. For thirty years he was contentedly subject to 
parental guidance and authority. His visit to Jerusalem 
opened to him a new world. It stirred within him many 
new thoughts. With what interest he lingered about its 
sacred haunts, and sat in the midst of the doctors in the 
temple! And yet when Joseph and Mary returned to 
Nazareth, he obediently returned with them. How unlike 
was this to the restless eagerness of the modern youth to 
escape the restraints of home, to choose his own way, and 
to obey his own will. Nevertheless, now, as in ancient 
limes, filial obedience is a primal virtue. In nothing is 
social order and national prosperity so bound up as in the 
family state. It is the discipline of a well-ordered home 
which makes good citizens. Of all divine ordinances the 
family is the oldest. It dates back to the pure and perfect 
felicity of Eden. The one divine command which is with 
promise relates to the honor due to parents. The smile of 
God is upon the child who remembers and obeys it. His 
frown is upon those who forget and trample it under foot. 
It is a blessing, above all others, to grow up in a house where 
the gospel rule prevails. There it is that foundations are laid 
for every moral virtue. There is the best safeguard of purity. 
Nowhere is there any other such school of honor a:nd truth, 
of contentment and self-control, of self-denial for anbther's 
good. It is there that one learns the sweetness of lowly 
ambitions, and the surpassing wealth of pure affection. Even 
where there is want of parental wisdom, purity, uprightness, 
and self-control, the child is not released from the debt of 
honor due to those from whom he drew his life. The sub- 
jection of the sinless boy and youth to a parent of like passions 
with ourselves is an instructive and winning example. 
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4. // is time to speak of his self-subjection to the discipline 
of helpful industry. He was called ** the carpenter's son.'* 
He was himself "the carpenter." Justin Martyr, who lived 
as near to him as we to George Washington, speaks of him 
as " a worker in wood," and says that he " made plows and 
yokes and other implements relating to husbandry." After 
the death of Joseph, supposed to have occurred not long 
after the return from the recorded visit to Jerusalem, the 
care of Mary must have devolved upon him. It is therefore 
proper to think of him as early sharing the lighter labors of 
his home. His little feet bear him on many a helpful errand 
for his mother. Pitcher in hand, he runs for water to the 
well. To kindle the fire he gathers and brings the wood. 
Soon, with growing limbs, he begins to wield the hammer, 
the axe, and the saw in the shop ; to invent and shape toys 
for himself and useful things for the house. In the process 
of time, he settles into a more patient industry. In the 
little village on the hill-side of Nazareth, he is "the carpen- 
ter." And such a shop as that in which he wrought, must 
have been ! Do you think he ever made reckless promises, 
and failed to keep them t Do you think he ever did poor 
work, and charged the price of good } That he ever con- 
cealed a flaw, or tried to get the better of another in trade 
— can you believe that.? What truth and benignity there 
ruled! Here were no precocious forthputtings of divine 
wisdom and power. The time for these had not yet come. 
His neighbors only took him for one like themselves ; 
Nathanael, who lived in Cana near by. never heard of him; 
and yet it must sometimes have been said, " What manner 
of man is this } " 

In all this there was something new and wonderful, the 
meaning of which, in looking back, we can see. Paganism 
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had always despised labor. So, too often, do wealth and 
culture now. As a rule, the great of the earth have looked 
down on the children of toil with indifference, if not with 
scorn. Not so, the Son of Gocf and Saviour of men. O ye 
who sometimes imagine that heaven has no pity on your 
hard lot, has he not come nearer — very, very near — by con- 
senting to share it with you } You know what it is to earn 
homely fare by the sweat of the brow ; what it is to lie doWn 
at night with an aching body, and to rise early to renew toils 
that never end. To nothing of this is he a stranger. 
Your toils are oppressive and painful. He knows it. And 
not by hearsay, but by trial. 

But it was not only that he might get closer to human 
hearts that he spent his youth in manual labor. That is a 
large place which helpful industry fills in the right educa- 
tion of the young. One of the compensating blessings of 
virtuous poverty is that children are early taught to work 
with their own hands. Not alone does this promote vigor 
of body and soundness of mind, zest for studies, and a 
practical skill in self-help, the spirit of independence and 
the habit of self-reliance. There are virtues, as patience, 
sympathy, and helpfulness of others, of which it is the best 
of schools. While it fills the purse, it improves the heart. 
While it lays a foundation for after thrift, it is an antidote 
to overweening thought of self No child is so poor as he 
who is carried when he ought to walk, who has many 
waiters when he ought to be learning to help himself So 
important is this lesson that it has been thought fit that i 
should be impressed by a divine example. Thus labor has 
been* forever ennobled. Helpful industry has been exalted 
to the place of honor. 

5. He was not in undue haste to have done with the work 
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of preparation and to enter upon his public ministry. It is 
one of the mistakes of the impetuous age in which we live 
that so many youth are over-eager to rush into life's great 
battle. They do not pause to consider that when the pres- 
sure of competition is upon them, when cares and respon- 
sibilities daily multiply, it is then too late to lay broad and 
deep foundations. Hence failures where there might have 
been easy success. Hence life-long feebleness and despon- 
dency, where there might have been vigor and courage. 
Hence many a premature grave. The youth, Jesus, was 
quite willing that the season of pupilage should be pro- 
longed. He was more desirous that the work of prepara- 
ation should be well done than that it should be soon over. 
Thirty years of obscurity and domestic government, of 
patient waiting and of working with his own hands, of 
growth in wisdom and favor, — then the great work of his 
life ! And that was not a long one. Thirty years o£ quiet 
growth and preparation, and three of public activity ! * In 
such backing lies the strength of all great workers." Have 
we not often seen men of ripened age, men of whom the 
world never so much as heard the name, suddenly burst 
upon the stage of action, assume an easy leadership, and 
carry off the best prizes of emolument and honor } They 
are equal to the places they attempt to fill. They endure. 
Such men have taken time for preparation. They have 
both knowledge and self-knowledge They have that self- 
control which comes of quiet introvision. They have root ; 
and a root grows : it is not made ; only to an extent can it 
be forced. It is no good sign for a youth to be in haste to 
set up for himself, or to don professional titles and dignities. 
Ordinarily he will be so much smaller as a man for his 
foolish ambition. At fifty he will be so much lower down 
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the ladder of success. Was not this lesson of patient 
waiting and of thorough preparation worth a divine 
example ? Is it not impressively taught by that of our 
Saviour ? 

d // is again to be noticed that the childhood and youth 
of yesus were marked by delight in the truths and ordinances 
and duties of religion. It was one of the regular duties of 
a pious Jew to go once a year up to Jerusalem to attend 
the passover feast. Being now twelve years old, Joseph 
and Mary took the divine child with them. The twelfth 
was a marked year in a Jewish boy's life. It was regarded 
as the point of transition from childhood to youth. He 
was now a son of the law, and subject to its requirements. 
He must attend the feasts and keep the fasts. Some cere- 
mony may have been connected with this transition. And 
this may have been one reason for this visit of Jesus to the 
holy city. I need not rehearse the story of how he was 
left behind when Joseph and Mary set out upon their 
return ; of their' long and anxious search for him, first in 
the crowded procession, and then in the city ; and of their 
amazement when they found him. Connected with the 
tepiple were schools of the rabbis, where learned men 
gave instruction in the bigher things of the law, and after 
the familiar manner of questionings and answers. To one 
of these the boy had found his way. He was both hearing 
and asking questions. And such was his understanding 
and wisdom, — combined, we may be sure, with artless mod- 
esty, — that all who heard were astonished. But the main 
point to be noted is his answer to the half-chiding words of 
his wondering mother : " Why have ye thus dealt with us t 
Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing." 
•* And he said unto them. Wist ye not that I must be about 
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my Father's business?" — the things of my true Father, 
who is not here, but in heaven ? 

We are to remember that the divine Son was not yet an 
opened flower, but a breaking bud. How far the con- 
sciousness of his great mission was then developed, it is 
vain to conjecture. It was evidently unfolding. And hav- 
ing come up to the holy city, what should now so concern 
him as his Father's business 1 To what place would his 
feet so swiftly bear him as to the Temple t Upon what 
would he so eagerly look as its courts and altar, its minis- 
tering priests and smoking sacrifices, and its rising incense } 
What company would so attract him as that of those who 
expounded the law } 

Let no parent, or teacher, or worker in the Lord's vine- 
yard look upon a child as too young to be interested in holy 
things. More often than we think, the boy or the girl, not 
older than Jesus when he went up to Jerusalem, is saying, 
" Wist ye not that I, too, must be about my heavenly 
Fathei *s business ? " Little feet linger where earnest words 
are spoken about God and duty to him. Little minds are 
full of wonder concerning the very deep things of the world 
unseen. Little hearts would gladly know and choose the 
way of grateful and loving service. Childhood's years may 
be given to God. And oh, what glory and safety and blessed- 
ness it is to have begun thus early ! 

7. So we come to a closing thought good for us all, 

which is that He made his most earthly wotk a service unto 

his Father, ** Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 

business } " Back- at Nazareth, then, he was doing it still. 

Plying the axe and hammer and saw, he was just as truly 

doing it as when sitting among the doctors in the Temple. 

Not, — and you will please observe this, — not that a youth 
16 
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or man, who neglects his closet and Bible, the house of God, 
or the spiritual service to which he is called, and goes to 
the field or office or store or shop instead, thereby equall 
commends himself to divine approval. By no means. The 
is a time to pray, to read, and to work. Give to each its 
own time. And if, in each, your purpose is equally to do 
the will of God, and bring honor to him, he is just as well 
pleased with the one as with the other. 

This has been called the culminating lesson of the life 
at Nazareth. We may be, and we should be, doing our 
Father's business in secular labors as welt as spiritual 
work. Go where God bids you go, abide where he would 
have you abide, and do each hour the work he appoints for 
that hour ; do all in faith and love, and for his glory ; for 
the rest you need have no fears. Thus the lowly can win 
as sweet a smile and as large a reward as those who fill 
the highest places. He is with us in life's valleys as truly 
as on the mountain-tops. The little child can come as 
close to his heart as the great king. The boy who bends 
at the furrow, and the maid who waits in the kitchen^ can 
gain the highest seat in heaven. It is not a great name, or 
a giant intellect, or conspicuous service which God wants. 

ing and obedient heart. Who cannot, who 

hat; 
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Matt, hi, i. 

**//» those days came yohn the Baptist^ preaching in the wilder" 

ness of yudcea^ 

In John the Baptist, the greatest of the old prophets 
seemed to live again, with an additional halo encircling his 
brow, as the herald of Christ. The Lord Jesus bore em- 
phatic testimony to his forerunner's greatness. " Verily 
I say unto you," he said, " among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist." The man who was signalized by such praise is worthy 
of our study. His ministry was the " isthmus " between 
the old and new dispensations. One holding a place so 
important in God's plan of redemption, of necessity possessed 
qualities of the most marked and interesting character. 
Consider, I. His qualifications for his ministry, 
"He was in the deserts," we read, " until his shewing 
unto Israel." A solitary, meditative man is indicated by 
this. There is something in nature's solitudes most con- 
genial and refreshing to souls of the larger mould. Of 
William the Conqueror it is said that **he found society 
only when he passed from the palace to the loneliness of 
the woods. He loved the wild deer as though he had been 
their own father." A poet expresses the feeling of such 
hearts : — 

" There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
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I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal." 

This love of retirement into nature's places of impressive 
solitude is good for the soul. It yields, to a devout spirit, 
the blessings of the Christian's closet, and prolongs them 
until they enter into the substance of its being. The foun- 
tains of thought and religious feeling are best filled thus. 
And so the best poems, books, speeches, sermons, are born 
under such conditions. 

It was foretold of John before his birth that he should 
" be filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother's womb." 
The influence of parental piety was thus expressed. From 
the first h,is heart was rightly moulded, and throbbed with 
religious impulses. The prayers of a good mother and the 
precepts of a godly father 

" Mingle with our life's ethereal part, 
Sweetening and gathering sweetness evermore." 

In addition to these mental and spiritual characteristics, 
John possessed another good qualification for his ministry in 
the simplicity of his tastes and habits. He drank neither 
wine nor strong drink, his raiment was of camel's hair, con- 
fined by a leathern girdle about his loins, and his food was 
locusts and wild honey. Such a style of life seems austere 
in its simplicity, but for such a ministry as his it was an 
immense advantage. When a man's needs are few, and 
those easily supplied, he is the slave of none. The patron- 
age of the rich and great is of small account to him. He 
need not truckle meanly to win it, nor act basely to keep 
it, nor grieve if, through his fidelity to duty, it be taken 
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away. " A man who has no* wants/' says Burke, " has 
obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity." 
Well were it if men would remember this in the rearing of 
their families, and in ordering their own desires. Instead 
of pampering their children with unnecessary luxuries, they 
would bring them up simply and hardily, so that however 
Fortune's wheel may turn, they will not mind it, and instead 
of being ambitious themselves to have costly indulgences, 
they would regard each additional luxury as a new chain to 
hamper their freedom, and avoid it Through the simplicity 
of his mode of life, the spirit of John the Baptist was unfet- 
tered ; in his ministry he could rebuke sin without thought 
of loss or gain. 

Consider, II. The doctrine of his ministry. 
He proclaimed the necessity of repentance to escape 
a wrath to come, and obtain an entrance into that 
heavenly kingdom which Christ was about to establish. 
Those desert solitudes rang with his calls to men to 
forsake their sinful practices, and enter upon a holy 
life. " Repent ! " he said, " for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." 

Though his rebukes of sin were sharp, and his warnings 
of the wrath to come bold and unrelenting, men were not 
repelled. His voice awoke an answering response in their 
souls, which confirmed the testimony of the stern preacher. 
Sin is, indeed, something that God hates. It is a source of 
real danger, something that ought to trouble men ; some- 
thing also which they must put away, or else it will be their 
ruin. They felt that this was true, so that instead of shun- 
ning the preacher on account of his hard doctrine, they 
flocked in crowds to hear him, and asked him, each and all, 
" What shall we do ? " 
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They had the good sense to perceive that the truth, 
though sometihies severe and painful, is nevertheless truth, 
and not to be run away from. As wisely might the sailor 
on a dangerous cost, befogged in mist and uncertain of the 
way, close his ears to the fog-bell which warns him of the 
rocks, as for a sinful man to find fault with and avoid the 
messenger of God, who proclaims that truth by which his 
soul is saved. Better is it to charge the messenger to hold 
back nothing. A reasonable soul fears nothing so much as 
those false delusions of the mind which soothe men's alarms 
and lull concern to sleep, — at last to destroy them. 

As a rule, the human heart is sound on this point. Where 
one man is found to object to the preaching of searching 
truth, ten will approve of it. They know that the truth will 
stand, they wish to be guided and ruled by it, they hate lies, 
which may tickle and indulge their corruption, but mislead 
them to the loss of their souls. 

Because of this sentiment, the preaching of John the 
Baptist drew multitudes to hear him. From all the region 
around they gathered, and made the wilderness populous 
with their presence, and were baptized of him in Jordan 
confessing their sins. 

Confession of sin is humbling to the pride, but it is most 
salutary. Its moral effect is expressed by the phrase 
" making a clean breast of it." By it our evil behavior to 
God is acknowledged and we formally renounce our sins. 
In the outward act of baptism administered by John, this 
renunciation of sin was expressively symbolized. It meant 
a washing away of the sins of the past, a purification of the 
soul from its inward pollution. 

But did it actually accomplish that } No, it did not. It was 
not able to do it. " The law made nothing perfect." John 
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knew this, and so did not suffer the people to rest in what 
they then did. He told them of Christ, who was about to 
come and should complete his imperfect work. As he bap- 
tized them, he said, " I indeed baptize you with water, but 
one mightier than I cometh. He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire." The baptism which he admin- 
istered could, at best, only remove the foulness of the body. 
Though it signified that men must be clean, it could not 
effectually cleanse their souls. Something more penetrat- 
ing and purifying, something that should search out and 
remove the hidden sin, as fire refines away the impuritcs 
of crude ore, that was necessary. And that was to be given 
by Christ, who should baptize with the Holy Ghost. 

This was the best, the crowning part of John's doctrine. 
We may say that it was the long-preparing flower into 
which the old dispensation blossomed. Though John's 
teaching of Christ was more explicit than that of any who 
preceded him in the line of prophets, he stood not alone, 
nor was he the first to declare it. The Old Testament is 
full of prophetic intimations and clear predictions concerning 
the coming Saviour. Beginning faintly and far away, they 
grow in distinctness and fulness, until John ushers in the 
long-expected Redeemer. Like the chorus of bird-songs 
which herald the dawn, which, beginning with the soft 
chirp of a half-awakened songster, gradually increases and 
swells till the whole air throbs with melody, so the pro- 
phetic strain which tells the coming Christ rises in strength 
until he appears. 

That strain of promise and hope, more than any other, 
accords with the longings' of the human soul. Men feel 
continually, and have felt since the world began, their need 
of a divine Saviour, to deliver and make them whole from 
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sin. Without him, repentance is superficial, the heart is 
not cleansed and renewed, the thraldom of sin remains un- 
broken. Christ was the hope of Israel and the desire of all 
nations, in that he was able to save to the uttermost, and 
cleanse from aU sin, through the baptism of the Spirit which 
he gave. 

Consider, III. The characteristics of his ministry. 
From its extraordinary effect, that mysterious influence of 
the Spirit, which gives the unction characteristic of all 
mighty preachers, must have distinguished John's ministry. 
The tones of the Holy Ghost, with which he was filled from 
his mother's womb, were heard in his preaching; As Moses 
carried the reflection of God's glory in his face, after a 
season of communion with him, so John, who had long 
talked with God in the solitudes of the desert, carried in 
his voice the lingering echoes of that solemn colloquy. It 
gave a supernatural authority to his words. Men recog- 
nized it, were convicted of their sins, and held spellbound 
under his preaching. 

Joined to this supreme quality of the preacher, John had 
other qualities of a remarkable kind. He was a direct 
preacher. By this is meant, that his preaching was suited 
to the characters and besetting sins of his hearers. He did 
not shoot at random, but always with a good, straight aim. 
A good example is furnished in the fragmentary report of 
his preaching found in the third chapter of Luke. He told 
the people to ** bring forth fruits meet for repentance," and 
not to rely on the fact that they were children of Abraham, 
as the Jews were prone to do. Personal righteousness was 
what God regarded,* and not ancestral dignity. "Now the 
axe," he said, " is laid unto the root of the tree ; every tree, 
therefore, which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down 
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and cast into the fire." A tree might be of a good stock, 
but that would not save it ; it must bear fruit, good fruit,, 
or else be destroyed. 

Under the influence of this teaching, the people, as they 
came to receive the baptism of repentance, asked him, 
**What shall we do, then.^" In reply, he enjoined benevo- 
lence upon all, in view of that selfishness which is the sin 
of all. To the publicans he preached as the publicans 
needed to hear, and to the soldiers as befitted their case. 
Thus he carefully pointed out men's faults, and strove, 
through the directness of his admonitions, to reform them. 

He was also a very plain and faithful preacher. Neither 
the rank nor social position of his hearers made him soften 
bis teachings. The greatness of the sinner did not screen 
him from his stern reproo£ King Herod came under his 
impartial censure equally with the publican, — " being re- 
proved by him for Herodias, his brother Philip's wife, and 
for all the evils which he had done.** 

So of his treatment of other great sinners. As is usual 
in times of religious interest, some were drawn to hear him 
whose interest was not hearty or sincere. It was so with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. Their relation to true religion 
was obstructive rather than helpful. They poisoned the 
public sentiment by their false teachings, and were enemies 
to spiritual improvement. Their presence at his preaching, 
John knew, was for no good. They came to find fault, to 
insinuate doubts as to the propriety of this or that, to rub 
the slime of their reptile tongues upon the work. He there- 
fore said, to rebuke their mischievous hypocrisy and startle 
them from their self-complacent but false security, " O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ? " 
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Such plainness of dealing may appear, at first thought, 
harsh and repulsive. But before this judgment is given, it 
is well to inquire whether plainness and fidelity on the part 
of the preacher are any proof of unkind ness. Is the keeper 
of a weather-signal station unkind, who hoists the storm- 
signal, that the shipping may stay in the harbor, or fly to its 
shelter, when word comes to him him from his chief that a 
storm is at hand ? Let him fail once to do his dutv. In- 
stead of a plain and truthful signal, let him put out an am- 
biguous or an unmeaning one, and let the ships, which fill 
the harbor or cover the adjacent sea, sail forth and go on in 
entire security, until the tempest comes and catches them 
in its irresistible grip and scatters their wrecks along the 
shore. Then see the widows wring their hands and wail, 
and their fatherless children cry over the lifeless dead, which 
lie stark and cold on the sand, and say whether it was kind 
and good to keep back the warning that might have pre- 
vented such ill. A child may complain of the robin whose 
boding note prognosticates the rain which interferes with its 
play, but a man, able to understand that God sends the rain, 
will thank the bird for the warning. 

To admonish men of unwelcome truths is not a pleasing 
or easy office. It is far more easy to fall in with their 
inclinations, just as it is more agreeable to be the bearer of 
good tidings than of evil tidings. But evil tidings are 
sometimes received, and they have to be imparted. It were 
hard if, to the pain occasioned by imparting them, there 
were to be added the personal displeasure of him who hears 
them. No less hard is it for the messenger of God to suf- 
fer dislike for the admonition of unwelcome truth,. which it 
has pained him to give. If he were less true and consci- 
entious, if he cared only for his own present comfort, and 
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were willing to sacrifice the welfare of others for the sake 
of that comfort, if, in short, he were a time-server and not 
a faithful dispenser of the truth, he might avoid that danger. 
But what sort of a minister of God's Word should one call 
him? Who would respect him? Who, when dying and 
anxious to know the real, honest truth, would choose him 
for a religious guide ? Before we condemn John the Bap 
tist, therefore, or any other preacher, as harsh and severe, 
on account of his plainness and fidelity in dealing with men, 
we must ascertain whether there was, or was not, a call for 
such plainness and fidelity. In a matter so serious as 
religion, there ought to be no trifling. If in anything we 
should speak the truth and the whole truth, we should of 
that. No man is kind, but cruel and false, who by suppres- 
sion of any part of it allays our reasonable fears, or stays 
our endeavors to be at peace with God. 

Luke says " that the word of God came unto John," and 
therefore he preached. The word of God ! When a man 
receives such a solemn charge, what remains for him to do ? 
Let him declare it, tenderly indeed, but plainly and faithfully, 
or vacate his ministry, or be branded as a charlatan ! 

Another quality which nobly distinguished John as a 
preacher was, that he magnified Christ to the forget fulness 
of himself. Before the Lord appeared he exalted Him in 
the expectations of men, and pronounced himself unworthy 
to perform for Him the menial service of taking off even his 
shoes. At His appearing he directed his disciples to look 
away from himself to Him as '* the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world." When informed of the 
success of Christ's ministry, and " how all men come to 
Him," he said, " The friend of the bridegroom, which stand- 
eth and heareth Him, rejoice th greatly because of the bride- 
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groom's voice ; this my joy, therefore, is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease. He that cometh from above 
is above all." He was content to drop out of men's minds, 
and be forgotten and forsaken, if Christ were only honored. 
In this he was an example for all ministers and for all 
Christians. Our best work and our sufficient glory is to 
magnify Christ before men. In our lives and in our char- 
acters let Him increase and self decrease, until, as in the 
growing orb of night, the bright crescent rounds to com- 
pleteness. 
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JESUS AT NAZARETH. 

Luke iv, 16-30. 
^^ And he came to Nazareth^ where he had been brought up^"^ etc. 

It is not possible to determine at just what point in his 
ministry jesus revisited Nazareth, nor is it important that 
we should know ; but it was early in his public life. His 
first efforts were widely heralded and received with general 
praise. Not many months before, he had left Nazareth a 
humble carpenter ; he returned already famous. 

Let us notice the chief points of interest connected with 
his first appearance as the Messiah, proclaiming the gospel 
in the home of his childhood. 

I. The place. He was ready to preach where he had 
been known all his life. Here " he had been brought up "; 
here he had received many of the impressions which gave 
form to the utterances which are to live forever. He owed 
something to the town and the people where; he had spent 
his childhood and youth. After the Holy Ghost descended 
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on him, he early returned to his kinsfolk and acquaintances 
to proclaim the precious gospel of salvation ; he taught 
others thus to honor their own homes. When he had de- 
livered one who had long been a maniac, subjected to fearful 
sufferings, the grateful man besought his deliverer that he 
might stay in his company. But Jesus sent him back to 
his own home, to show there how great things God had 
done for him. (Luke viii, 38, 39.) 

Many resolve to become disciples of Christ as soon as 
they get away among strangers. They say they have not 
courage to follow him among their own friends. Every one 
knows their past sins. Their friends would laugh at them. 
Their changed lives would attract general attention. But 
the greater the change, the more reason for their showing 
it at home. Who would be so likely to realize the power of 
Jesus, when this man who had been a maniac told his story, 
as those who had seen him naked, raving, filled with un- 
clean spirits ^ One who had been thirty years a drunkard 
became converted far from home. After a few months of 
sober living in reliance on Jesus Christ, he went back to 
his native city, and told how great things Jesus had done 
unto him. Drunkards with whom he had wasted his life 
in former years came to him and said, " Is there any hope 
for us }*' •* Look at me," he replied. " You well know what 
I was. You see me now a sober man by the grace of God." 

Jesus had no past sins laid to his charge when he went 
back to his own home to preach glad tidings. If your past 
character has been upright, the remembrance of it will give 
weight to your testimony as a disciple of Christ. If your 
past life has been evil, no one will be so moved by the gen- 
uineness of the change in you as those who knew you before 
your conversion. Till one is willing to use his opportuni- 
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ties in the service of Christ among those who know hira 
best, he cannot be a disciple of Christ. 

II. The associations. He preached in the synagogue. 
It was his custom to attend there. Throughout his whole 
life he worked through the regularly organized channels 
for religious labor, and among those who professed to be 
religious. There are those who profess to be followers of 
Christ, who stand apart from the churches because of the 
imperfections of Christians. They cannot work with or 
enter into fellowship with Christians. But they find no 
warrant for this in the example of Jesus. When he was on 
trial for his life, and the high-priests asked him what his 
teaching had been, he replied, " I ever taught in the syna- 
gogue, whither the Jews always resort. Ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them : behold, they know 
what I have said." The Jewish church was corrupt. Yet 
he worked in and with and through it, till they cast him out. 
A true convert will reverence and work through organized 
means. He will unite with the church, and promote its 
efficiency with all his powers. 

III. The time. He preached on the Sabbath. He used 
holy time for holy work. His work was always holy, always 
appropriate to time and place. ** My Father worketh 
hitherto," he said, " and I work." But he honored the 
Sabbath in its true meaning as the day of worship. He 
fearlessly trod down the abuses and traditions which had 
gathered around the Fourth Commandment, and which 
claimed for themselves the force of law. But the law itself 
he elevated to a higher plane ; he said that not one jot or 
tittle of it should pass till all be fulfilled. He reverenced 
the Sabbath as a day for worship, a day for the conscience, 
while yet he taught that he was Lord of the Sabbath. The. 
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true disciple will also honor the day ; and all the more 
because it now commemorates the resurrection of our 
Redeemer. 

IV. The subject It was a text from the Bible. No one 
ever expounded the Scriptures as he did. The chief char- 
1 acteristic of the services of the synagogue was the reading 
land explaining of the Old Testapient. This part of the 
service was very much like that in Jewish synagogues at 
the present day. The manuscripts of the Bible are kept in 
a curtained enclosure in the rear of the desk. They are 
still written scrolls of parchment, each one upon two rollers, 
one of which is rolled up as fast as the other is unrolled, 
and thus the proper place is found. The president of the 
congregation lifts the silken curtain at the appointed time 
in the service, and delivers the roll to the reader. A silver 
instrument, shaped like a dagger, is attached to each roll, 
and serves as a pointer to aid the eye in foUowing the words. 
These manuscripts are regarded with great reverence ; the 
curtain is raised amid solemn music, the congregation 
standing. After the reading, the roll is returned to its place 
with like ceremonies. 

Jesus received the roll of the prophet Isaiah, and turned 
to chapter sixty-one ; it was perhaps the lesson for the day. 
His fame as a reader and expounder of the Scriptures had 
already spread far and wide. Wherever he went he was 
called on to read and explain the Bible. (Matt, iv, 23 ; Mark 
i, 39.) Everywhere his addresses were received with earnest 
attention, and made a most favorable impression. (Luke iv 
15.) All through his ministry he showed himself mighty 
in the Scriptures. He answered 1 every temptation from 
Satan with a quotation from the Bible. And when the 
Devil attempted to overcome him by using the sacred word, 
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Jesus finally silenced him by one brief sentence from that 
word in reply. In his prayer for his disciples just before 
his crucifixion, he declared that he had given them the word 
of God; that they had believed through that word, had 
kept that word, are to be filled with his own joy because 
they have received the word ; that they are to be made 
holy through the word, and that they are to lead the world 
to believe on him through the word. One of his last acts 
before his ascension was to open their understanding that 
they might understand the Scriptures, and then to charge 
them that the work of their lives was to bear witness that 
the Scriptures were fulfilled. No one ever loved the Bible 
so much as he did ; no one ever used it so effectively, — he 
knew it by heart from beginning to end. He had no scroll 
in his hand when he met the two disciples walking to Em- 
maus, yet he began at the beginning " and expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself." 
The Word, he was. God had spoken through the proph- 
ets. His word of old had been the revelation of himself. 
Now the word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. The 
living speech and living speaker revealed the mind of 
God. His words were spirit and life. But they never 
thrust into the background what had been already spoken. 
Those who would follow Christ will love the Bible, and will 
grow holy by receiving and obeying it, and will persuade 
others through it to believe on Jesus Christ. Without it 
we are defenceless against the attacks of the adversary. 
With it we need no other weapon. It is fire and sword, 
hammer and dew, and light and life. We need more faith 
in its power, more knowledge of its teaching. What are 
the words of man's wisdom compared with those that pro- 
ceed out of the mouth of God ? 
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V. The source of the preacher s power. He came back to 
Galilee in the power of the Spirit (v. 14). He was sinless, 
but his words made no lasting impression till the Holy 
Ghost came upon him. It had been his custom to be in 
the synagogue at Nazareth on the Sabbath, perhaps to 
expound the Scriptures. But not till that day had the Scrip- 
ture been fulfilled in their ears which said that " the Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel." That anointing had come upon him 
since his dep^irture from his home. He brought back a 
power which was new to him. It was not given to him 
merely that he might secretly or openly enjoy it. The poor, 
the broken-hearted, the captive, the blind, the bruised were 
enriched when he received that gift. It empowered him to 
make known the gracious message of salvation, and himself 
the Saviour. A sinless Christ could not gain a hearing 
among men without the power of the Spirit. Then he 
spoke words of power. Then the astonished hearers said, 
" Never man spake like this man." 

When he was about to leave the world, he breathed on 
his disciples, and said, " Receive ye the Holy Ghost." The 
mantle of his power fell on them. He said that those who 
believed on him should do the works that he did, and 
greater ; because he would ask the Father to give them the 
Spirit which reveals and applies the truth. In due time 
they received that gift ; and immediately entered on a career 
of success to which their former lives bore no comparison. 
That gift is promised to every one who believes on Christ, 
who seeks it. Christ's words were not merely to the disci- 
ples then with him. He said, " He that believeth on mc" 
God is ready to bestow Ihe Holy Spirit. He is ready to 
anoint every believer for service. Whoever empties him- 

17 
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self of pride, self-seeking, all sin, and asks for that gift 
simply that he may glorify God, will receive it. But this 
power may not be lightly sought. It is -given as we are able 
to bear it. Do we shrink back from the thought of the Holy 
Ghost coursing through every channel of thought and feel- 
ing, taking up his abode in all the recesses of our hearts ? 
We must ask God to search the heart into which we invite 
his Spirit to enter, and we must gladly surrender ourselves 
to his searching. Oh, that all disciples were eager for the 
spirit of power I By this gift, grace was poured on the 
Saviour's lips, and all his hearers testified to it. By it his 
words, falling from the lips of his disciples, are spirit and 
life. 

VI. The sermon. He was himself the explanation of 
the text, ** To-day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears" 
Himself was the Word which gave healing and deliverance 
and liberty. His presence spoke and made his words lumi- 
nous. So wonderful was he, with this new power, that not 
till he had been some time speaking did they remember 
that he was Joseph's son, whom they, perhaps, had employed 
as a carpenter. He had broken off his text in the middle 
of a sentence. If he had finished, he would have said that 
he was anointed to preach the day of vengeance of our God. 
(Isaiah Ixi, 2.) But between that long year of mercy and the 
swift day of final judgment, he stood. He was himself the 
open door of mercy. There he paused. It was a gracious 
spectacle, the Son of God resting his word on that text, 
" the acceptable year of the Lord," and withholding, for the 
time, its solemn conclusion, " the day of vengeance of our 
God." 

But as their prejudice and pride became more mani- 
fest, he met them with illustrations from the Scriptures. 
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They asked for signs of his authority. No sign can ever 
be given so great as himself and his own words, which 
enchained their attention. But unbelief is never satisfied, 
and it makes impossible the very signs which it seeks. 
"He could not there do many mighty works because of 
their unbelief." " These signs," said Christ, " shall follow 
them that believe." He does not say that they shall pre- 
cede belief. Jesus told them that the works of mercy done 
by their great prophets who had preceded him were done 
to Gentiles, because the Jews had not opened their hearts 
to receive and obey God. He intimated that they, his own 
townsmen, had closed their hearts against him, and so had 
shut out from themselves the blessings of freedom, light, 
healing, which he brought to them. Here, in the beginning 
of his ministry, he began to unfold the glorious truth that 
salvation is not for the Jews only, but also for the whole 
world. Here the sermon was interrupted, never to be fin- 
ished in the synagogue at Nazareth. 

Vn. The reception of the sermon. At this point, his 
hearers, in their blind rage, proceeded to give proof of the 
justice of Ihe rebuke they had heard. Unbelief burst out 
intq appropriate language and action. It expressed itself 
at different times in different ways. Sometimes men said 
the Saviour was mad ; oftener they went mad themselves. 
In this case, they broke up into a wild mob, drove him out 
of the synagogue and out of the town, and pushed him to 
the overhanging cliff of the hill, on whose slope the village 
was built, determined to kill him by hurling him over the 
precipice. They lacked the sense of the Divine presence. 
They were filled with worldliness and pride, and could not 
appreciate the heavenly gifts which Christ brought. Truth, 
which speaks to the soul, cannot be made truer or plainer 
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by miracles. But with no consciousness of inner want, they 
sought only outward things. They judged him first by his 
personal appearance and manner, and the graciousness of 
his words ; they were pleased. Then they remembered his 
humble position in society, and their impression began to 
change. Then they recalled the fame of his miracles, and 
they began to desire to be entertained by wonders. Then 
they saw that h& was exposing their prevailing sins, and 
they were enraged. But the truth which he presented 
they could not discern. They saw the frame, not the pic- 
ture ; the vessel, not the contents. They sought entertain- 
ment, flattery, a*greement with themselves, not truth They 
thrust away forever salvation and their Saviour, with mur- 
der in their hearts. 

Often has the truth that saves been thrust away unrecog- 
nized. Many a man has been angry at the preacher, angry 
at the sermon, not realizing that he has been angry at the 
Word of God, and at Him who came to redeem him. He 
has been dissatisfied with the frame, and has hurled away 
with it the picture which he refused to see. But the truth 
does not lose its power by being thrust out of our hearts. 
Jesus Christ is not destroyed by being driven away from 
us. We make ourselves enemies of the truth by refusing 
to accept it. Who can hope to fight successfully against 
God } We must either cast out selfishness, all forms of 
worldly-mindedness, prejudice, and pride, or cast out the 
truth which Jesus brings. Into the heart emptied of self 
for the purpose of receiving Christ, he comes and dwells 
with peace and power. Will you welcome Christ with his 
own message, just as it is, into your hearts ? 

VHI. The escape. The only wonder which they would te 
likely to remember was that by which he separated himself 
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from them forever. A mob is always unreasoning. Some 
sudden feeling or event may change its purpose as quickly 
as it was started. Many times the courage and firmness of 
a single man has dispersed enraged multitudes. When 
Marius, once the honored consul of Rome, was being 
dragged to execution by a yelling, cursing crowd, he fixed 
his eye on the man who came forward to kill him, with the 
words, " Slave ! dost thou dare to kill Marius 1 " The soldier 
dropped his sword and fled, and with him the panic-stricken 
mob. When Napoleon came back to France from exile and 
met the troops sent to oppose him, they, at the sight of him, 
changed their purpose, and welcomed him as their com- 
mander. 

Jesus, with the majesty of grace and truth, so awed his 
enemies, that their rage was restrained, and he passed 
through them unharmed. But oh ! had they welcomed the 
Prince of Peace, even at that last moment, how diflferent 
their destiny would have been ! 
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THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

Luke v, io. 

^^And yesus said unto Simotiy Fear not, from henceforth thou shall 

catch men?^ 

The Lord Jesus never wasted a miracle. He was often 
importuned for signs of his divine power, but he never 
threw them away upon the merely curious or sceptical- 
His mighty works had always a purpose to accomplish. 
This miraculous draught of fishes has its definite object 
and some incidental lessons, and our business now is to 
inquire what that object was, and to gather up the lessons 
that accompany it. 

This miracle illustrates: — 

I. The low level of a life without Christ for its master. 

No reference is here intended to the nature of Peter's 
employment and that of his brethren. They were fisher- 
men. Their calling was always honorable, and never more 
respected than on the day they were summoned to leave it. 
The low level of their life was this, — that fishing had become 
to them the chief end and the whole aim of living. Up to 
this time the life of these men was exceedingly narrow. It 
had no horizon wider than the sea which held their food 
and supplied their trade. In the public opinion of their 
little world, a man was great according to the catch he 
made. Imagine the magnetic soul of Peter bound up in a 
boat, a net, and a few fishes. Imagine the spiritual nature 
of John absorbed in the same small round. Yet thus they 
were living, and so they would have lived and died, but for 
the call and commission of Christ. 
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We cannot look anywhere about us without witnessing the 
same sad sight, — men and women endowed with unspeak- 
able possibilities of character, with boundless opportunities 
of usefulness, yet held from rising by the dead weight of 
some purely secular calling. It may be some very respect- 
able business, but because it is purely secular, of the earth 
earthy, because it has no uplift towards God anywhere, 
therefore it binds the soul of its follower to its own low 
level. 

The secular ideal of life is always the same. It is to 
catch something for self, whether that something be pleas- 
ure or wealth, fame or fish. No greater mistakes are made 
in life than over the question, " What is life for ? " Only 
Christianity has ever answered that question fully ; only 
Christ has ever uplifted this low ideal, and made it true 
living to catch men for God. 

II. The true relation between business and religion. 

By business is meant that round of daily work, whatever 
its name, that keeps our hands and feet and brain employed ; 
and by religion is meant that higher motive of living which 
enters with the call of Christ, " Follow me ! " 

Between these two lives men have been deeply perplexed. 
How to be in the world and not of it, has proved so hard a 
problem that it has driven many wholly out of the world 
into cloisters and convents. We must respect the motive 
of the pious monk and nun, but we cannot admire their 
wisdom or find any right in the teachings of Jesus for their 
course. 

Our Lord lived a carpenter before he died a Saviour. 
Through all his early manhood he consecrated manual toil 
by his own example, and so he wedded the daily and spiritual 
life forever in one. It is not without meaning that in the 
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narrative before us he chose Simon's fishing-boat for his 
pulpit, thus sanctioning Simon's business, even while he 
crowned it with a higher calling. More than this, when 
the sermon was preached he said unto Peter, " Launch out 
into the deep and let down your nets for a draught." The 
same lips which were to teach, " After this manner, therefore, 
pray ye," taught with equal clearness, " Launch out and let 
down " ; and that he had all the authority which such words 
imply, the result abundantly proves ; for although they had^ 
toiled all night and taken nothing, yet when, at the com- 
mand of Jesus, they try again, their nets begin to break 
with success. Their business is no longer all their own ; 
they have admitted the silent partner, they are toiling in 
the service of Him who hath "all things under his feet, the 
fowls of the air and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the sea." 

Here, then, is the living link between business and 
religion. And is it not a grand discovery to make that 
one Lord is master of both ; that no drudgery is too low 
or mean to become, when done for Christ's sake, the very 
service of God ? How it transfigures the net of the fisher, 
the miner's pick, the grocer's scales, the clerk's tape, that 
in each of them can be discerned a humble tool for the 
accomplishment of the divine will ! The servant's broom, 
thus held, becomes a sceptre in the hand that holds it, and 
the poet's word is verified, — 

" Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine." 

We cannot be too glad that in the miracle which was to 
separate these fishermen from their calling, the Lord took 
so great pains to honor that calling. No slight was suf- 
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fered to fall upon their work ; they were even taught how to 
work rightly before their work ceased, and in their full nets 
and sinking boats we cannot read too deeply the lesson 
that all honest toil, done as the service of Christ, has great 
and sure reward. 

III. The secular life f submitted to Christy becomes a school 
for the spiritual life. 

It was in doing his daily work for Christ's sake that Peter 
took his first and most needed lesson in the apostleship, the 
lesson of humility. The nature of this man was like one 
of the crested waves of the sea on which he toiled, proud 
and threatening, breaking into foam with the least excite- 
ment, and driven before whatever wind happened to blow. 
To change this unstable wave into a rock was the purpose 
of the Master, and what is now to be noticed is, that he 
began his tuition in Peter's own boat and with the imple- 
ments of his daily toil for teachers. " Depart from me, for 
I am a man of unclean lips!" was the cry which showed 
how the lesson took hold of Peter's heart. 

Is it not thus, through the arts and implements which 
are the most familiar, that the Lord is seeking to lift men 
up from secular to spiritual lives } As the Eastern astrol- 
ogers were pointed to the Redeemer's cradle by a star ; as 
the woman of Samaria, in the very act of drawing water out 
of Jacob's well, was led to dip and drink of the sweeter 
waters of life ; as Peter, the fisherman, by a surprising 
draught of fishes, was made lowly enough to catch men, '- — 
so through the humblest art or calling of the daily life the 
Lord is reaching down hands to train and mould us for a 
purer spiritual life and service. 

The counting-room is no longer narrow, when thus its 
higher use as school-room of the soul is recognized. Dol- 
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lars and cents no longer degrade men when they learn to 
read on their face, not the name of Caesar only, but the 
holier seal and superscription of God. The irritating cares 
of home cease to fret the housekeeper's spirit when she 
begins to treat them as part of that ministry by which the 
Lord is seeking to make her a more profitable servant. 

It is not easy, in this most mateiial age, to keep the things 
seen and temporal truly subordinated to things unseen and 
eternal. But it is still true, as when Christ taught from 
Peter's boat that the ends of God's government in this 
world are not temporal, but strictly moral and spiritual ; and 
that even as Peter's net was only a means to Peter's minis- 
try, so this whole tangled, busy, modern life is but the high- 
way for a spiritual kingdom coming and to come. The man 
who catches this grand truth and toils in sympathy with it 
cannot spend his strength for naught ; but he who blindly 
turns the Lord's means into his own ends must die at last, 
twice wrecked. He will fail, not only to fulfil the Divine 
ideal of his life, but he will be miserably disappointed in his 
own. 

IV. The noble success of a life^ consecrated in all its 
activities to the Lord, 

** Fear not, henceforth thou shalt catch men." Such was 
the Lord's cheering promise of usefulness to Peter, James, 
and John. Was it fulfilled } Not at once. None of us 
can enter school and graduate the same day ; and we have 
seen in this narrative only the first day of that discipline . 
which was to graduate apostles. 

It needed many lessons, line upon line of experience, to 
convert shifting Simon into rooted Peter, and to make his 
brethren, also, skilful fishers of men. But there came a 
time when trial ceased and triumph began. The; moment 
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we open the Book of the Acts, we are sensible that the lives 
of these men are lifted permanently to a better level. We 
begin to read their deeds, and our thoughts fly back to the 
shore of Galilee and to the Lord's prophetic promise, " Thou 
shalt catch men." 

Peter, at Pentecost, must have remembered the miraculous 
draught of fishes. When he saw the gospel net so full that. 
he could scarcely draw it, what must have been his thoughts 
of that sacred Teacher, who sat one day in his own boat, and 
quietly spoke the command, " Launch out and let down " ! 
He was now obeying the spiritual command of which that 
was only a figure. He had launchel out and let down 
indeed, and three thousand souls were the return. 

Again, a little later, could Peter and John together for- 
get the miracle of Galilee, when they bent over the cripple 
in the beautiful gate of the temple, and tremblingly wrought 
their first miracle } Five thousand men were enclosed in 
that cast of the net. The notable revivals attending their 
visit to Samaria were only another token of the fidelity of 
their Lord to his promise. 

But Peter was destined to fish in wider seas than Pales- 
tine. It was his hand that was to throw the gospel net over 
the Gentile world, though PauF.s arm was needed to draw it 
in. A vision let down from heaven rent the Jewish film 
off Peter's eyes, and showed him, for the first time, the 
spiritual needs of the heathen. Taught by this trance to 
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call nothing of the Lord's common or unclean, he preached 
to Cornelius, the Roman centurion. The soldier was con- 
verted ; and it is through this breach in a wall of prejudice 
which twenty centuries had strengthened that the precious 
hopes of the gospel came down to you and me. 

Was ever a promise of the Lord more bountifully kept } 
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" Henceforth thou shalt catch men." Nor is this all. Peter's 
success does not end with his visible life. He is still a 
fisher of men. His boat is now on the wave. His net is 
still cast out. Modern Pentecosts are the same in their 
type as that of old, and the truths which prick men to 
the heart this day are the/ same sharp hooks with which 
Peter, inspired by the Lord's promise, caught men. 

What practical lessons group themselves about this theme I 

First, The service of the Lord is always the truest ser- 
vice we can render to ourselves. 

Peter and his friends obeyed the call of the Master. 
They left their boats and nets cheerfully, without one 
thought of reward, but so doing they gained ten thousand 
times their value. 

From being fishermen, they became fishers of men. 
From being obscure Jews, they rose to the condition of 
honored and beloved apostles ; from petty circles of in- 
fluence, they were trained by the service of Christ to be 
teachers of the world, whose words can never die. They 
began by giving up, but they gave up to him who has said, 
" He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it." 

We have all something to give up to become followers 
of Jesus. Yet give it up ! Yours will be a strange 
experience if the things you give up for Christ's sake do 
not soon look small beside the things you have gained. 
They will be, in comparison, as the sea of Galilee to the 
world, as the worth of a fish to the value of an immortal 
man. 

Second, No business on earth is worth following for its 
own sake. 

It may be an honest and innocent business ; but if it be 
not also a Christian calling, and that by our own most delib- 
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erate choice, it will certainly dwarf the higher nature of him 
who follows it. It may keep' us alive. It may bring us 
gains. But what are life and wealth worth, in any sober 
estimate, when thus secured } The " successes " of million- 
naires have been comhionly the worst mistakes of life. 
There is a higher law reigning over all trades, professions, 
occupations ; and thus it reads, " Whether ye eat or drink 
or what'Cver ye do, do all to the glory of God." 

If, in any of its branches, our calling be a questionable 
business, then must be added to this dwarfing of the nature 
a positively vicious and degrading power upon the con- 
science. The one thing to do with such a business is to 
give it up forever ; and the best tiling to do with every busi- 
ness is to write across its face these words of Jesus, ** Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God," and to return to it ever}* day 
with the prayer, " Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do V 

There are living men (all honor to them !) who in the full 
tide of successful trade have heard a call from the Lord, and 
have obeyed it as literally as Peter, James, and John ever 
did. In the nature of things, this cannot be the duty of 
all. But to those of us who remain, who must take and use 
the boats and nets which Peter and his friends have left 
behind, to those who must still row and fish on the old sea, 
there is a lesson full of meaning in this narrative. We can 
make our business Christ's business. We can toil for 
Christ's sake. We can trade for his glory. We can cast the 
net at his command. We can make friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, so that it shall bless and never curse 
us. We can earn and spend our money as Christ's stewards, 
and thus the earthly treasure, which to many is the glitter- 
ing pile they leave behind, will be to us a heavenly inheri- 
tance to which we go. 
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Finally. The climax of all callings is to be a fisher of 
men. 

An eminent New England divine, in his last sickness, 
was asked by a friend, " What seems to you now the great- 
est thing?" ** Not theology," said this prince of theologians, 
"not controversy," again replied this chief of debaters, "but," 
gathering up his last breath to speak the words, while his 
spirit hovered at the gate of heaven, " the greatest thing in 
the world is to save a soul." He spoke of what he knew, 
for he had felt the joy of delivering many ; and could the 
witness of all saints, from Peter down to the last ascended, 
be taken, would it not be the same, " the greatest thing on 
earth is to save a soul " ? 

Shall we infer that only Peter, James, and John are invited 
to share this blessed work with the Master ? It would be 
a violence to Scripture and a strange contradiction of his- 
tory and experience to be content with that inference 

You and I may never be heroes of a Pentecost ; we are 
not master of the great seine, which Peter and John of old, 
and some modern disciples, shoot out and catch m^n by 
the thousands ; but have we not some humble hand-net with 
which we can take a few ? 

Along our coast line, for some years, men have been set- 
ting up what they call weirs, consisting of a series of en- 
closed ponds, connected with each other by openings, and. 
terminating, at last, in a netted fence running far out into the 
bay. Against this netted fence the fish, in their progress, 
strike, and, following it down, they are safely enclosed, at 
last, in the smallest pond, where they are easily captured 
when the tide is out. 

Like this netted arm, running far out into the busy world, 
is a genuine Christian life. It has none of the special gifts 
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of a Finney or a Moody, but in the coming and going tides 
more -than one soul is arrested by this standing net of a 
godly life. Unconsciously guided by the holy barrier in 
their way, they are drawn into stiller waters, and when the 
tide goes out at last, many, I believe, will be found taken 
for Christ, and taken by fishers of men whose chief skill 
has been to stand, to stand firm and without rent, in the 
midst of a restless sea. 

Would you be a fisher of men 1 And do you ask, How 
may I succeed.? Love is the best pilot, the only wise 
interpreter. Love men as Christ loved them, and you will 
not mourn your small skill or limited chance. Love will 
soon show you your own best way. To catch men without 
love is as hopeless as to catch fish without a net. Love is 
the net. There never was a wicked sinner unsoftened by 
a pure and steadfast love. There never was a wayward 
scholar who did not reward the faithful, patient love of his 
teacher. Let our love be only such that we can pray as 
Christ prayed for men, can weep as Christ wept over them, 
can bleed as Christ bled for them, can stretch our arms of 
help as wide as he stretched his on the cross of sacrifice ! 
Then we shall be able to catch men, for so he drew us, and 
so he is drawing the world to himself. " Fear not," he 
seems to say to all who love, yet shrink from this holy call- 
ing, — " fear not ; love men and you shall catch them." 
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THE CENTURION'S FAITH. 

Lure vii, i-io. 
" Now when he had ended all these sayings ^'^ etc. 

With the understanding that our passage has been 
already sufficiently explained, — its beautiful setting be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount and the series of miracles 
that followed ; the fact that the scene of it was Capernaum, 
where Jesus was " at home'" (^*v o/xq)) in later life ; that this 
centurion was servant of the Roman power, already dominant 
in Syria and Palestine for nearly a hundred years, and a 
subordinate of the cruel Pilate ; what a synagogue is like 
which this same centurion built, when the Jews first began 
to worship in synagogues, and what relation such worship 
held to that of the temple ; how the account in Luke differs, 
without being discrepant, from that of the same event in 
Matt viii, 5-13, and the like, — we proceed now to notice 
some of the lessons, naturally lessons touching faith, which 
it is designed to teach. 

I. We learn that great spiritual advantages are not always 
necessary to great faith. 

In the case before us, we have a man of heathen origin, 
whose early years had been spent in the most corrupt of 
moral atmospheres. The stories which he had heard in 
childhood were not of Samuel and Joshua and David, but 
of Jupiter and Hercules, of Apollo and Venus. His later 
life in camp and field as a Roman soldier was no fitting 
preparation, one might think, for his believing in such a 
person as Jesus of Nazareth. But he did, with the beauti- 
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ful, total confidence of a child. So, too, Abraham lived in 
the morning twilight of the divine revelations, and yet 
was one of the greatest heroes of faith. It was to a poor 
woman of Canaan, moreover, who, as it should seem, 
was not even a proselyte like our centurion, to whom 
Jesus said, |"0 woman, great is thy faith!" Let us 
never despair of truth-sowing, then, in waste and unlikely 
places. The so-called rose of Jericho drops its dried-up 
germ on the parched desert sand. But God*s wind does 
not leave it to perish. Swept hither and thither, it finds 
at last its oasis, some hidden spot of moisture, and there 
it abides and sprouts and becomes again a thing of life 
and beauty. A drifting cocoa-nut, cast by the surf ashore 
upon some barren limestone reef, seems in itself the very 
image of failure and utter loss. But see ! this apparent 
waif, under the watchful eye of Providence, becomes the 
beginning of an earthly paradise. It is faith in sowing that 
brings the harvest of faith. Hence " in the morning sow 
thy seed and in the evening withhold not thy hand." 

II. // is more than hinted, further, that great faith is 
most likely to be found in connection with a noble nature. 

Our centurion, at least, was one of nature's noblemen. 
He owned, for instance, a slave, under laws which gave him 
unlimited power over it. But to him that slave was no 
mere " it," no simple chattel, but a person to be cherished 
and loved. An Oriental proverb runs, " The candle shines 
not upon what lies beneath it." This candle of soldierly 
magnanimity, however, did. He had been sent to enforce 
the rule of a cruel, conquering army over the hated Jews in 
Capernaum, and the unexpected testimony of the Jewish 
elders is, " He loveth our nation, and hath built us a syna- 
gogue." Equity, generosity, sympathy, humility, — such 
18 
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traits were prominent in this noble man, and they made 
room for the working of a great faith in Israel's Messiah. 
Faith is something that has to do with ideas, and hence 
holds mere things cheap. It is not so much what they 
achieve as what they believe in and strive for that makes 
men noble and great. " What I admire," said JTurgot, " in 
Christopher Columbus is not that he discovered the New 
World, but that he went to look for it on the faith of an 
idea." 

III. Agairiy great faith here^ as always, is accompanied 
by a sense of great need. 

The centurion stood in the presence of a hostile power, 
with which he could never expect to cope. In the myste- 
rious empire of death even the Roman legions were wholly 
impotent to execute, or hinder in its working, a single law. 
Hence we see that despair of help from self is no hindrance 
to faith. Nay, it is one of its first conditions. Faith is not 
something that gives, but something that takes. The more 
deeply one feels, therefore, that he has nothing to give, the 
more ready he is to tate largely and lovingly from the hand 
of the Great Promiser. Faith is a venturing upon the un« 
seen, a swinging off, so to speak. One is in the best cir- 
cumstances to do it when he has come to a place where he 
feels that he must swing off because there remains not even 
a twig or a blade of grass more to cling to. A weak faith 
needs to see at least a stepping-stone here and there in the 
torrent. A strong faith sees nothing but God's hand, hears 
nothing but God's voice, and plunges in. 

IV. lurthcry it follows from what has just been said that 
great faith is accompanied also by great humility. 

Its sublimest flights, like those of the birds, are always 
preceded by a settling low down. Our centurion, it is clear, 
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had many temptations to quite an opposite feeling. He 
was a most important personage in the little Jewish town, 
from an ordinary point of view the most important. He 
could do pretty much as he had a n^ind to The more 
credit to him, therefore, that his position did not give him 
high notions concerning himself There are some beau- 
tiful plants whose leaves grow ever smaller as the plant 
grows higher. And this first man of Capernaum had so 
poor an opinion of himself in comparison with the Master 
that he seeks the intervention of friends on his behalf, and 
does not even feel that his own house is a fitting place for 
the reception of such a guest. And that this humility was 
no morbid quality, was not of the whining, affected sort, is 
abundantly proved by the man's deep earnestness and his 
unexampled faith. He simply sees the majesty and good- 
ness of Jesus, and flees to it in his need. No man thinks 
of the strength of his own little arm, or even that he has 
an arm, when he stands in the presence of Niagara. Why 
did Job, after a great deal of unnecessary self-complaisance, 
come at last to abhor himself } Why did Isaiah once say, 
" Woe is me " ? Why did Peter, in a paroxysm of awful 
reverence, say on one occasion, " Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord " ? It was the very same thing 
that made the centurion utterly oblivious of any supposed 
importance of his own and at the same time, yes thereby, 
mighty to believe. 

V. Still again, the great faith of the centurion was no 
unreasoning faith, 

A great deal is said about believing blindly. And there 
are times when a simple trust is all that is left us ; but gen- 
erally speaking, we may reason from the seen to the unseen, 
from ourselves and our finite circumstances to God and his 
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unlimited might. The centurion's mind worked in this way, 
" As I say to this man, ' Come/ and he cometh, to that man, 
* Go ' and he goeth, so thou, in the supremacy of thy match- 
less will, canst control the agencies which are beyond our 
ken." Recall too, how wonderfully the mind of the Syro- 
Phenician woman acted in her appeal to Jesus on a similar 
occasion. She was as far removed as possible from a mere 
stupid credulousness. No logician, in fact, could have rea- 
soned with more keenness or tact or beauty, as far as reason- 
ing could go, than she did. Ah ! faith is not blind except 
lo trifles. It sees ! It sees more, not less. It sees with new 
light and new powers. This earth of ours is but a simple 
birthplace, a nest of sticks and mud on the swinging bough. 
It is the point of departure, not the place of rest, and the 
man of faith has realized this in some degree. He has 
looked over its borders into the unsounded depths. He has 
gazed on the immeasurable vault. He has the evidence of 
things unseen. He knows that though "the steps of faith 
fall on a seeming void, they find the Rock beneath." 

VI. // is interesting to notice, in the next place^ the kind 
of moral training that seems to Jit one for the exercise of 
great faith. 

Our centurion, as a soldier, had learned to submit his will, 
to obey. That certainly was one important step in the right 
direction ; and it is well to remember that he was not the 
only soldier of Rome that became a soldier of Jesus Christ in 
those early times. (Luke iii, 14, xxiii, 47 ; Acts x, 1.) So 
army life, with all its demoralizations, has its redeeming 
features. A European peasant soldier, other things being 
equal, is something more and higher than a European peas- 
ant. But it is still better to learn obedience in the family 
than in the army. A loving, filial obedience towards Chris- 
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tian parents is of all earthly things the nearest to that ser- 
vice which our Heavenly Father claims from us. 

But our centurion was a generous giver, too There is a 
really potent moral discipline in giving. One of the great- 
est difficulties in conversion is to get at the heart. The 
entrance has become contracted and shrivelled to a little, 
tortuous passage, through which only self can slip in and 
out. It must be opened up again before the King of 
Glory can come in. We do not mean to say that any man 
has a work of preparation to do before coming to Jesus 
Christ. But we do say that, as the largest ships only 
venture into the deepest harbors, so it is safe to expect that 
the Divine blessing — especially an all-conquering faith, 
one of the greatest — will only there ' come richest and 
fullest where the sluices are held widest open,^ through a 
noble, perpetual outgush of kindly feeling and generous 
doing towards one's fellow-men. 

VII. Our passage teaches, moreover y that great faith does 
not lift one out of the reach of intercessory prayer on the part 
of those having less. 

It is doubtful whether the centurion had any personal 
interview with Jesus at all at this time. Personal friends 
pleaded for him, and pleaded not in vain. So Paul bids 
that prayers and supplications should be made "for all 
saints." How radical is the perversion of God's Word, 
then, when it is represented that saints are persons not to 
be prayed for, but to be prayed to, as though it were at 
their option to grant or to reject the prayers of men ! The 
apostles, indeed, were men who wrestled mightily with God 
for human souls, but without once forgetting that they, too, 
had souls to save, and crying out in conscious weakness, 
ever and anon, to their fellow-disciples, " Brethren, pray for 
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US ! " And we read that when a person ventured once to 
fall down and worship at the feet of one already become a 
transfigured, glorified servant of Jehovah, waiting before 
the eternal throne, he uttered twice, as if for emphasis, and 
with gesture of supreme aversion, the significant warning, 
" See thou, do it not ! " Or in the still more forcible lan- 
guage of the original (""Opa f^.^"), " See ! Not ! " . 

VIII. But we learn also from this narrative that great 
faith is able to bear without peril great blessings. 

We have already seen that it is attended by a deep 
humility and sense of need, and is most at home in a 
noble, generous nature. And that would be a sufficient 
justification of our present remark were there no other. 
But as a matter of' fact we find our Master bestowing great 
blessings upon it in the present case It was not the cure 
alone : that would probably have followed if the faith had 
been far less. But the way it was done, at a distance, and 
without mediation, without a word even, — which was more 
than the centurion himself had asked, or could have ex- 
pected. It was grand ! Jesus had found one that could 
understand and trust him, and he acted like the Master he 
was. He praises this noble soldier too. He knows it will not 
hurt him. " The praise of the truly great will do no harm 
save it fall where it ought not on the heart of the little" 
Ships that are well ballasted you may load high, and they 
will not careen or refuse to mind the rudder. Notice, also, 
that the Divine healer does not go near this man that had 
displayed the greatest faith in Israel. He turns straight 
about on the moment, but it was no slight. The farthest 
removed from that ! It was the most delicate way of bear- 
ing testimony and doing honor to that faith. Other people 
needed that he should go into their houses and use cere- 
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mony. But this man was already won. He had set out on 
the right way. Was there, in fact, a disciple at the Master's 
side who trusted him so completely } Hence he could ven- 
ture to turn his back upon him, but it was only his back. 

" Thy God was making haste into thy roof ; 
Thy humble faith and fear keeps him aloof : 
He '11 be thy guest ; because He may not be, 
He '11 come — into thy house ? No, into thee." 

IX. We see^ finally ^ that whether faith be great or small, 
it is the same thing in essence^ and inexpressibly well-pleasing 
to our Lord, 

It is well, indeed, for us to notice what it was that most 
moved his human feelings. Only twice is it said of him 
that he marvelled. Once it was at the absence of faith on 
the part of the peoJ)le of Nazareth, and again at the great 
faith of our centurion. If the former case be depressing, 
the latter, on the other hand, is full of encouragement and 
comfort. For as one has well said, the fact that Jesus 
" marvelled at the great faith shows that he is no^ surprised 

1 

at the little, and therefore is able to make all needful and 
just, yea, and tender allowance." The principal thing, after 
all, is to have some faith, though it be little. It is that which 
brings us into the blessed circle of the beneficiaries of Jesus, 
while the want of it shuts us wholly out. It may be bold 
and earnest in entreaty, like that of the Canaanitish woman, 
or reserved and silent, trusting to the secret touch, like that 
of the unknown sufferer who reached after the hem of Jesus' 
garment in the crowd. It may be the faith that says, " I 
know and am persuaded," or that which cries out amidst 
the fierce wrestlings of a still raging conflict, " Lord, I 
believe! Help thou mine unbelief!" But so it be faith, 
it pleases God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 
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Men have had it who had little else that was good, who 
had, in fact, much else that was bad, and yet, because they 
had it, were enrolled among the heroes of God's shining 
host It was that which saved a Samson from being only 
a stalwart, lustful Hercules. It soothed the dying agonies 
of a repentant thief with the hope of Paradise. God loves 
works, too, — 'good works, whether they be the building of 
a synagogue or the simple reaching of a refreshing draught 
to the thirsty and faint. But he loves most that first, fun- 
damental root-work which is faith in him. He can dis- 
pense with other works if it be needful, — he himself is the 
great worker of good, and admits no second to his honors ; 
he can dispense with works if it be needful, because they 
will come, must come, in their own time as surely as move- 
ment follows life, as surely as stem and bud and fruit are 
part and parcel of the planted germ. But with this work 
he cannot dispense. " Without faith it is impossible to 
please him " whose blissful smile alone makes bliss for us 
here and there, in time and in eternity. 
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Luke vii, 11-17. 

" And it came to pass the day after ^ that he went into a city called 

Nain,'''' etc. 

This city is nowhere else mentioned in the Bible, but its 
location is known to-day, and its ancient name is still re- 
tained. We can determine the very path by which the 
dead man was carried out to his burial. As the slow pro- 
cession came down the hillside, glorious Tabor fronted. 
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them on the north. On its heights Deborah and Barak 
had marshalled their hosts for the victory over Sisera in 
the plain below ; but no thought of Divine deliverance 
draws the mourners* eyes to its memorable slope. Yet how 
soon shall the song be taken up again, " There shall they 
rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord, even the righteous 
acts towards the inhabitants of his villages in Israel." Close 
around the shoulder of Little Hermon lay Shunem, where 
once a mother had rejoiced over a son raised from the dead 
through a prophet's intercession ; but no hope is in this 
mother's heart, though a greater than Elisha- is drawing 
near. If her thoughts leave the bier, it is only to pass and 
repass from the newly desolated home to the newly opened 
tomb. In the bitterness of grief she is almost ready to 
take offence at the joyous company that meets her in the 
narrow way. She did not know the Saviour. But the pro- 
cession is stopped, the word spoken, the dead raised up, the 
lost restored. 

This single occurrence has been left far behind by the 
hastening years ; mother and son have long since passed 
from earth, with all who wondered and adored with them. 
But there was a truth revealed, an assurance given, which 
are as much the possession and joy of the church to-day as 
when Jesus raised the young man from his bier. What is 
the value of the lesson to us ? 

I. The main pui'pose of the miracle. 

We shall not discover this by looking at it as a mere 
wonder. It is not what is rare and exceptional in the 
occurrence that makes it precious to us, but that which is 
common to all times, which we can claim equally with 
those for whom the sign was wrought. A miracle shows 
what God can do all the time if he chooses ; it shows what 
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God is at all times, however he may manifest or hide his 
grace. Sometimes a thinker will seize upon a great social 
or political truth and work it out with an effectiveness he 
has never before equalled and never repeats. By a kind of 
inspiration a statesman or a general will discover the key 
to a grave national situation, win deserved fame, and then 
sink back to his original mediocrity. But it is not so with 
Him whose glory appears in signs. The Infinite cannot 
change ; Jesus Christ is "the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever/' The miracle is a revelation ; it opens to us some 
fact in the nature or character of God ; to declare this 
eternal fact is its final purpose ; the exceptional and amaz- 
ing circumstances of disclosure are but to compel attention 
to the truth and emphasize its importance. 

A miracle has a further advantage for disclosing a spirit- 
ual fact in that it is a real occurrence. Abstract truth may 
be easy to understand, yet hard to believe. But when it is 
put into actual life before our 'eyes, reasonable doubt is 
impossible. It was true without this gracious deed that 
Christ was pitying and helpful ; but we still turn to it for 
comfort, because it displays the blessed fact so vividly that 
our eyes can perceive it even through tears. The promise 
should be enough, but here is the fulfilment also. To the 
difficult " Believe me," it adds the irresistible " Believe me 
for the very work's sake." 

"In recalling the widow's son to life, Christ demonstrated 
three facts concerning the soul : the man lives after the 
body dies, he retains his personal identity, he is still within 
the divine control. He also proved His own compassion, 
and His power to restore the dead. These facts are just 
as true for us as for the widow of Nain. For when the 
Master raised her son it was not by a rare influx of power, 
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nor in a sudden gush of tenderness. He did only that 
which he had both the ability and the heart to do at every 
step of his way, which he can do for us each time we follow 
dear ones to the tomb. 

Two others were raised from death by him, and the 
great teaching of all is concentrated in that declaration at 
the grave of Lazarus, " I am the resurrection and the life : 
he that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live." Is not that for us as much as for Martha, to whom 
it was spoken and proved ? The crowning miracle of all 
was his own resurrection, and was not this wrought for us 
and for all whom he shall save ? We will open our hearts 
to the glorious declaration that physical death does not 
touch our true life, or remove^ us beyond our Saviour*s 
care ; that in every bereavement he is near us with sym- 
pathy which does not wait for our entreaty, and with help 
that overcomes even death itself. 

The great purpose of this miracle is to reveal to us Christ, 

« 

the compassionate Lord of life. 

II. Several associated truths deserve our attention. 

I. It is best that death should remain in the world. 
We mistake in wishing, as we sometimes do, that the 
departed might be restored to us, and the living be kept 
alive. Our Lord could do this for us, but he shows that 
this last enemy is subject to himself, and then leaves it 
for us to meet. Therefore it must be best that death 
should be the common lot. 

We may not be able to explain this wholly, it is too 
closely wrapped up with sin, the ilnsolved mystery of the 
universe. But one reason may be that death is a curse 
upon sin, and while the offence remains the penalty should 
remain with it. We are too ready to forget how God hates 
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evil. We seldom think that thorns and briers, and griefs 
and pains, entered into our earth as the fruit of human 
transgression. But to witness and to anticipate the final 
stroke forces us to remember the cause of all our woe. 

Again, the distinctly marked separation of soul from body 
impresses upon us the superiority of the spiritual to the 
material. Paghtly considered, this earthly existence is but 
an incident in a grand career. This body is but an imper- 
fect tabernacle lent us for earth's rough climate. Since we 
are to pass out into a loftier region, the manner of our 
going need not greatly concern us. The years spent in 
the body will be few at most, but they may be so spent that 
their work shall remain and their rewards follow us. We 
speak of the power of an endless life ; it is immeasurable. 
But the present life is the endless life ; it begins not when 
we die, but when we are born. For true life is impervious 
to death, and the decay of the body makes no slightest im- 
pression upon it. 

2. Our hope of immortality is strengthened by our 
experience of Christ's power to save us from sin. We may 
live for a while on a traditional belief in the future life, but 
such an expectation will not endure emergencies. Doubts 
meet us beside the dead. This, my friend, was with me 
yesterday ; with me he gazed forward, awed and wondering, 
towards that unseen world. Now he is in the midst of it ; 
his questionings are answered. Should I not have looked 
upon him with strange amazement had I known the one I 
was talking with would so soon be there } Where } Where 
is he now ? What is he now ? I call, and there is no answer. 
I stretch out my hand, and there is no touch. How like 
nothingness it seems ! and into that I too must pass. Is 
it to cease to be ? 
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It is the agony of this fear which has made men clutch 
at every assurance of life beyond the grave. Our hearts 
long for it, our instincts promise it ; but we want proof. 
We have Christ's promise addressed to our faith, his mir- 
acles addressed to our senses. We may have in addition 
to these the actual experience of his life in our spirits. 
His conquest over death was a conquest over sin. 

To men confining their thoughts to the action of mate- 
rial laws, or groping among the dust of tombs, immortality 
may seem an idle dream ; but to the believer, who sees 
in death the penalty of human transgression, deliverance 
from sin includes deliverance from fear of its penalty, 
as the greater includes the less, as the removal of a 
cause includes removal of the effect. He knows by his 
own consciousness that the Spirit of God is working within 
him ; he sees with each new day the growing might of 
the eternal life in his soul, and this is proof that he shall 
never die. In the sense of forgiveness and love of God, 
he is directly conscious of " the working of His mighty 
power, which He wrought in Christ when He raised Him 
from the dead." 

3. Death has no sting for the Christian ; it is rather the 
beginning of better joys. It admits him to the fulfilment 
of the exceeding great and precious promises. Here we 
walk by faith, not by sight ; the Saviour makes and keeps 
us mindful of eternity by putting off till then the best 
blessings ; but there all comes true. Such joy as filled 
Nain that day, fills heaven always, with no shadow of a 
later parting ; and even the dread of physical dissolution 
ceases. Ever since Christ lay in the tomb his followers 
have found it watched over by angels, and lighted with 
heavenly radiance. The very stillness of the body when 
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the soul has fled becomes to us beautiful. " So He giveth 
His beloved sleep." 

"It must be sweet, O thou my dead, to lie 

With hands that folded are from every task ; 
Sealed with the seal of the great mystery 

The lips, that nothing answer, nothing ask. 
The lifelong struggle ended ; ended quite 

The weariness of patience and of pain ; 
And the eyes closed to open not again 

On desolate dawn or dreariness of night 
It must be sweet to slumber and forget, 

To have the poor tired heart so still, at last, 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 

Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past, — 
Past all the hours, or slow of wing or fleet. 

It must be sweet, it must be very sweet ! " 

A mother said, as she closed the eyes of her beloved 
child, " I give thee joy, my daughter ! " 
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Luke vii, 36-50. 

^^ And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with 

hinij^ etc. 

The story of Christ's entertainment in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee is one of surpassing beauty. One can scarcely 
read it without emotion, in view of that Divine love which 
was there so clearly exhibited. 

Never was Christ's character as the friend of sinners 
more touchingly displayed than in his gracious treatment, 
on that occasion, of the humble penitent who knelt at his 
feet. Let us recall the scene. 
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The Jews, following the custom of the Romans, reclined 
at their meals on couches ranged around the table from 
which they ate. Instead of sitting upright, with the feet 
under the table, they took this recumbent posture, resting 
on the left arm and side, with the right hand free for eating, 
and the feet and limbs extending out behind towards the 
sides of the room. While at the table their shoes or sandals 
were removed and their feet left naked. 

Besides the guest^ and the servants, spectators were 
allowed by the customs of the East to come in at meal-time 
uninvited and unchallenged, and occupy seats along the 
walls of the room, or go up and speak with the guests as 
they reclined at the table. 

While Jesus thus " sat at meat " at the Pharisee's table, 
the scene of the story occurred. Behold, a woman in the 
city who was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisee's house, brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and 
the abundant tears wliich streamed from her eyes, dropping 
like rain upon his feet, she wiped them away with the hair 
of her head, and fondly kissed his feet and anointed them 
with the ointment. 

Such a spectacle of humility and love, one would think, 
should have thrilled with tender interest all who witnessed 
it. But the Pharisee looked on with marble-hearted indif- 
ference, and thought it augured ill for Christ. " He spake 
within himself, saying. This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have known who and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner." As the Lord had 
not drawn back from her, but had permitted the poor woman 
to lavish her caresses upon him unrebuked, the Pharisee 
judged that he lacked prophetic insight. He could not con- 
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ceive of holiness willing to come in contact with the impure. 
His conception of it was one which required its possessor to 
keep aloof from, and abhor the very touch of, the sinner. 

But Jesus quickly showed him that He knew both the 
sinful woman and him also. '* Simon," he said, as if an- 
swering the man's secret thought, and looking at him, we 
may suppose, in such a way that the man knew what he 
was about to say referred to that thought, — *' Simon, I 
have somewhat to say unto thee." " Master, say on," was 
the subdued reply. " There was a certain creditor which 
had two debtors, the one owed five hundred pence and the 
other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will 
love him most." Simon answered, " I suppose that he to 
whom he forgave most." " Thou hast rightly judged," said 
Christ. He might have added, that in so judging he had con- 
demned himself. But he took a more delicate and effective 
way to apply the truth, — a way that gave relief and joy to 
the poor woman, as well as opened the Pharisee's eyes to 
his own condition. Turning to her he said unto Simon, 
" Seest thou this woman .? " 

We can fancy her to whom attention was thus directed, 
standing, with downcast eyes and fluttering heart, at Jesus' 
feet. Shame filled her soul for the sins of her life, as she 
stood before them all, the object of their half-scornful, half- 
curious gaze. She heard the Master's question, "Seest 
thou this woman } " and while shrinking from their notice, 
waited in anxious suspense for the words that should follow, 
whether they should bid her hope or despair. The pause 
was but for a moment, though to her poor heart it may have 
seemed long. Then she heard him declare her sins forgiven 
and pronounce her pardon. 
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Like a mirror Christ's words revealed to the Pharisee 
what was his religious standing and that of the woman he 
had despised ; like a mirror, too, of the universal human 
heart, they plainly teach us lessons of the greatest value. 

I. We are dependent on Divine grace for salvation. 

In the parable spoken the creditor represents God, and 
the two debtors the woman and the Pharisee. One owed 
five hundred pence and the other fifty. Christ granted that 
the Pharisee's estimate of her was possibly just, — she was 
a notable sinner, a great debtor to Divine clemency, a far 
greater debtor than he, the Pharisee, was. Her guilt was 
to his as ten to one. 

But with this admission the Lord coupled something that 
the Pharisee had not thought of ; it was, that though he 
was a far less sinner than she was, yet he as well as she 
was dependent on God*s forgiving mercy. Both debtors, 
he who owed little and he who owed much, were alike in 
this,-^ that they had nothing to pay ; and so the small debtor 
was as helpless as the large debtor to deliver himself from 
the claims of the law. If imprisonment was the penalty of 
inability to pay, and there was no release until the utter- 
most farthing was paid, the one was as much a hopeless 
captive as the other. 

This illustrates a truth of the gospel over which men 
often stumble. We say that all men are alike in needing 
Christ and his salvation ; that in this regard there is no 
difference between them, " for all have sinned and come 
short." We do not mean by this that one man is just as 
good as another, that the vilest sinner is on the same level 
with the man of blameless life, and that he is no more an 
object of disapproval. Such an idea is both contrary to the 
teaching of God's word and offensive to the conscience of 

>9 
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mankind. But while this is admitted, it remains true that 
every man is a debtor to the law for having violated it more 
or less, and that as regards his debt he has nothing to pay, 
and cannot be delivered from it except through the forgive- 
ness of God, and so it is written that " the gface of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men." 
II. The evidence of a work of grace in the heart. 
The Pharisee had said to himself, " This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him." He spoke more truly 
than he knew. 

Jesus shows that he did know, and because he knew it, 
he treated her graciously. She was dead, but now was 
alive ; she was lost, but now was found. On this account 
he rejoiced over her, as a father over a penitent, reclaimed 
child. The proof that she was no longer the abandoned 
sinner the Pharisee had supposed, the evidence that she 
was a restored and forgiven sinner, had been manifested 
before them all in a way that the Pharisee himself had ac- 
knowledged as conclusive. For he had said, concerning the 
two debtors that had nothing to pay and were freely for- 
given, that he to whom the creditor forgave most would love 
him most. " Thou hast rightly judged," said Christ. " By 
this test decide how it is with this woman. Behold, what 
love she has manifested toward me. How ardent it is 
compared with your own regard for me. I came into 
your house, and you did not afford me even the civilities 
rendered to an ordinary guest, — no water to bathe my hot 
and dust-soiled feet, no kiss of salutation, no oil for my head. 
You treated me with utter indifference, as if of little account 
But this woman has honored me with the strongest and 
most touching expressions of love. She has bathed my 
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feet with tears of gratitude, she has used her beautiful hair 
for a towel to wipe them. She has kissed them again and 
again, as if the very dust that clings to them were sweet to 
her, and she has poured upon them the choicest treasure of , 
her toilet, her alabaster box of ointment. Wherefore I say 
unto thee, she is no longer unclean, as thou hast imagined, 
her many sins are forgiven, for (thou seest the proof) she 
loved much, and her love arises from the assurance of pardon 
felt and realized by her, though hid from thee." 

III. The secret of intense religious love. 

Are we to infer from this story that there is advantage 
in great guilt, in owing five hundred pence in place of fifty ? 
Shall we judge from this example, and the words of Christ 
concerning it, that the farther one has strayed away from 
God, the more fondly he will cling to Him when converted } 
That the greater the sin, the more intense the love when 
forgiven } If this were the meaning, then Christ would be 
found a teacher of immorality. It would follow that it is 
well to do evil that good may come ; that it is preferable 
to sin much now that we may love much hereafter ; that to 
avoid sin brings the prospect of being cold and lukewarm 
in our love to the Lord. Such an inference as this would 
be shocking to the moral sentiment. [ 

" It would," said Trench, " involve a moral contradiction, 
that the more a man has emptied himself of good previous 
to repentance, the more he has laid waste all nobler affec- 
tions and powers, the deeper his heaft has sunk in selfish- 
ness and sensuality, the more capable he will be of the 
highest and purest love." 

It cannot be believed. 

But neither the passage before us nor Christian experi- 
ence requires us to believe it. The reference of Christ is 
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more to the feeling of sin within the soul of the sinner than 
to the actual number or amount of transgressions. We are 
to infer, therefore, from what is said, that it is desirable, not 
to roll up sin, not to incur a heavy debt for forgiveness, but 
that the sinner be deeply sensible of his sin, that when for- 
given he may love much. The sense of sin is not always 
proportional to a man's actual transgressions, so that the 
greatest sinners feel themselves such. Our sins, like a 
savage blow, often benumb the sense of feeling, so that 
no pain is occasioned from them afterwards, or not until 
amendment begins. They who have been least guilty in 
the world's judgment are sometimes most oppressed with 
the feeling of guilt. It was so with Payson and Edwards, 
men of saintly purity and also of seraphic love. Their con- 
. fessions of sin seem like the moanings of lost spirits. It 
was because they vividly felt the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, and were so " conscious of it as a root of bitterness 
within them /' Such people, when they know their sins 
forgiven, love much. They gratefully adore Christ as their 
Redeemer, and feel that there is nothing too great for them 
to do whereby they can honor him. 

The thing we want, then, to deepen our love is not to 
multiply sin, but to have the sin of our hearts revealed to 
us. There is enough in the best of men, if he could but 
see it, to fill him with despair unless forgiveness were pro- 
vided. When his eyes are opened by the Holy Spirit to 
perceive it, and he flees to the Lord for pardon, then Christ 
is precious, and he loves him much. 

This story indicates, 

IV. The means of snlvation. 

Notice how the sinful woman was saved. It was not her 
tears, nor her humble, affectionate service in wiping Jesus' 
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feet, nor her kisses given them, nor her precious ointment, 
nor the love which inspired all. That love was a sign she 
was already forgiven and saved, not the procuring cause of 
salvation. What saved her, then ? " Thy faith hath saved 
thee. Go in peace," Jesus said. She had probably met with 
Christ before, and his words had brought faith in the Divine 
forgiveness to her guilty soul. Perhaps she had mingled 
some time in the crowd of publicans and sinners that drew 
near to hear him ; perhaps she had heard him say that he 
came to seek and save the lost ; perhaps his invitation of 
'* Come linto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest," had come like a ray of deliverance into 
her sin-burdened soul, and she had taken courage to believe 
that for her there was hope, and her faith had so firmly 
grasped the promise that she knew it true, and her soul 
rejoiced in the forgiveness obtained. The same faith in the 
words and invitations of Christ will save us also. For us 
is the promise of forgiveness held out, as for her. " The 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins." " If we 
confess bur sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." Faith 
is the hand that takes hold of these promises. The soul 
should abandon every other reliance, that it may take hold 
of them. A man once fell into Niagara River above the 
Falls, and was swiftly borne toward the precipice. With 
the instinct of a drowning man he caught hold of a floating 
log. The log kept him from sinking, but it did not draw 
him out of the current ; it rather kept him in the current, 
and hurried him along towards the fatal Fall. He was dis- 
covered from the shore and a rope thrown out to him, 
which he was bidden to grasp and let go the log. If he 
had refused and clung still to the log he would have perished. 
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He laid hold of the rope, gave up his dependence on every 
other support, and was saved. So we, abandoning every 
other dependence, should trust in Christ only. He "is able 
to save to the uttermost," "neither is there salvation in 
any other." Take hold of him through faith. Be willing 
to cast yourself on his promise that " whosoever believeth 
on him shall not be condemned." Do it, and begin to love 
Christ as a saved sinner, and you shall receive the assurance 
of pardon, as this woman did when the Lord, after pointing 
to her love as a proof that her sins were forgiven, said to 
her, " Thy sins are forgiven." 
* V. Christ *s power to forgive sins. 
They that sat at meat with him said within themselves, 
"Who is this that forgiveth sins .^ " It is an appropriate 
question for us to ask. Who is it that, with such authority, 
assumes the right and the power of forgiving sins ? The 
Jews denied that any could thus forgive sins but God. The 
Scriptures taught them so, and it is the inference of reason. 
What shall we conclude, then, from the exercise of this 
Divine prerogative by Christ ? What from his assumption 
that he remits men*s debts when they have nothing to pay ? 
Either he was a blasphemer, or God manifest in the flesh. 
Dare we charge him with blasphemy } If not, we must 
receive him as ^' our Lord and our God." His words are 
true, " Whatsoever the Father doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise." Nay, more, " The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son, that all 
men should honor the Son even as they honor the Father." 
Our feet are, therefore, planted on the eternal rock when 
We trust in Christ 
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RETURN OF THE SEVENTY. 

Luke x, 17-20. 
^^ And the seventy returned again with joy^^ etc. 

Four verses, luminous like clustered gems, they reflect 
the marvellous light of gospel work and fruit, when con- 
ducted under the immediate supervision of its divine 
Author. They illustrate truths of permanent force and 
value. For example, — 

I. Gospel workers in large numbers may be speedily 
equipped and profitably employed. 

Seventy was a favorite number in all the Jewish economy. 
(Ex. xxiv, 1-9 ; Num. xi, 24, 25.) The great Sanhedrim 
consisted of that number. This may explain why our Lord 
fixed upon that precise number when sending a large force 
to prepare for his coming. He was in hearty sympathy with 
the traditions, even of that time-honored economy, which 
he came to confirm in all its essentials, however much his 
mission should do away with ceremonial usage, which, as 
merely pointing to himself, could no longer be other than 
superfluous and misleading. 

The seventy, whose return is the subject of our lesson, 
could not have been in so close contact with our Lord as 
were the twelve chosen disciples ; but having companied 
with him for a period, brief at the longest, they were com- 
petent to go out two by two, charged with a mission of 
delicate and weighty responsibilities and trusts. Though 
rescued, as it were, but yesterday, from depths of sinful 
darkness ; though separated from the personal guidance of 
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their Leader ; though unable to take counsel from those 
whom they visited, yet they were commissioned to do most 
exalted work. They were to heal the sick in the name of 
Jesus, thus to advertise his gracious coming ; to announce 
th'e kingdom of God as nigh ; to realize the needs of the 
field, and pray for laborers to occupy it ; to expect persecu- 
tion as lambs set upon by wolves ; to go in light marching 
order, cumbered with neither purse, scrip, nor shoes. Im- 
pressed with the urgency of their errand, they were to 
salute no man by the way, and yet a spirit of tender grace 
and compassion must, if possible, propitiate all whom they 
approach. In every house they entered, they were to speak 
peace to that house. Hospitality they were to accept with- 
out scruple, and yet keep pure from selfish indulgence or 
exacting fastidiousness. The more dangerous office of de- 
nouncing judgments was also theirs. Shaking the dust 
from their feet as a witness against those who obdurately 
refused their news of salvation, they were to leave such 
with the plain though sorrowful reminder, "The kingdonr 
of God is come nigh unto you." 

What mission more exalted or more difficult ? And 
yet, upon this the seventy went forth, and they returned 
with the joy of success. It should both instruct and com- 
fort the church of Christ to-day to observe the large use 
made by her Lord, when on earth, of human instrumental- 
ity ; men only just redeemed went before him to prepare 
the way. How it exalts human strength to find it thus 
honored and thus competent ! But has not the lesson a 
present value ? Let the church multiply " seventies " who 
shall go forth two by two, and will not the Lord be sure to 
follow ? We need to understand better the value of a di- 
vision of labor, as important and fruitful in work for the 
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Master as in all other work. Happily, recent revival ex- 
periences help us so to do. The new recruits in the Lord's 
army have gone out to prepare the way for great spiritual 
harvests. 

II. Faithful service for Christ brings glad surprises. 

The seventy had been promised power to heal the sick, 
but they had known the twelve to fail in attempting to heal 
one possessed of a devil ; and great must have been their 
amazement when, in the name of Jesus, they healed even 
such. Returning, their first exclamation was, " Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us through thy name." 

Probably demoniacal possessions arc not frequent in 
this advanced age of the gospel, but the experience of 
every true disciple of Jesus may be confidently appealed 
to, whether victories, unforeseen and thorough, have not 
brought gladness and ^surprise. 

Often these victories are over self. Plans for life, before 
worldly and selfishly ambitious, are revolutionized. Fame's 
siren song is without power to charm, its spell broken. 
Wealth for its own sake ceases its fascinations. Sad mem- 
ories, disappointments, defeats, that once brought shadows 
and heart-ache, though not forgotten, lose their power to 
hurt. Habits, appetites, once dominant with more than 
despot's thrall and merciless cruelty, are exorcised ; and the 
utter hopelessness of despair gives away to the buoyancy of 
glad faith. In Christian work, faculties take a wider range 
and greater efficiency than would otherwise have been 
possible. Slow lips become eloquent, intellects sluggish 
and unfruitful are cleared and competent, hands idle and 
inapt are active and dexterous. However resolutely Moo'^y 
declined advice to cease his public exhortations when first 
converted, he could never have dreamed that two conti* 
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nents would flock to hear him. Nor is such expansion of 
ability — who shall say it is not supernatural ? — confined to 
the Moodys and Whittles. Every church has instances, 
and would have many more if a bolder faith and a more 
complete consecration would use the resources possible to 
regenerating grace. 

III. A complete triumph of his gospel is a vision ever 
present with our Lord. 

This world is now a divided realm. The Son of God 
hath an ever-growing kingdom within it, but that kingdom 
is confronted and contested by an enemy. Neither the 
plain statements of Scripture nor the overwhelming facts 
of experience can be explained, except upon the supposition 
that an evil personality of immense power and implacable 
enmity plots and works against all righteousness. That 
personality is variously denominated by Jesus, — Satan, the 
Devil, the prince of this world, — but he everywhere speaks 
of him as an enemy to be overcome. About this conflict 
centre the interests of two worlds. From it comes all the 
real tragedy of time and eternity. The Lord's armies 
suffer defeats, sometimes they seem hopelessly scattered. 
The trail of the serpent yet defiles the fairest portions of 
earth. The treachery of Judas and the cowardice of Peter, 
worldliness and insincerity, tarnish the record and discour- 
age the faithful of the church even. Progress seems slow 
if not actually in the wrong direction ; but in the words of 
our lesson we hear the note of victory sounded by our Lord 
himself, inspired by the successes of the seventy in their 
preaching of a few days. On other occasions his utterances 
were equally explicit (John xii, 31, xvi, 11), but never so 
vivid. Here he saw the whole work of his kingdom in min- 
iature : saved sinners had gone out, and the powers of dark- 
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ness fled before them, the test battle had been fought and 
won; henceforth it was to be only a question of time. As the 
Son of God had seen Satan cast out of heaven for his first 
disobedience, so now, in effect, he saw him falling, with the 
plainness and vividness of lightning, from his then wicked 
exaltation. Around that little flock was the depravity of 
corrupt and effete heathenism, the black hopelessness of 
barbarism, and the emptiness of ritualism prostituted to 
the service of unprincipled selfishness, and yet their Leader, 
by an inner light, beheld the world wholly redeemed. Nearly 
two thousand years have since come and gone ; much re- 
mains to be done, but that divine vision abides. 

This thought, if true, is of great value to all gospel-work- 
ers. Like an army trusting in a leader who issues orders 
from an exalted and commanding point of outlook, they 
need not quail before opposing numbers, apparently over- 
whelming, nor be dismayed when valuable ground seems 
irretrievably lost. The result is certain, our Commander 
sees it. Forward the word, faith the sure support, and vic- 
tory the reward. 

IV. Soldiers in the Lord's army are promised a complete 
safety from the power of the enemy. 

We know that the promised power over serpents and 
scorpions was literally bestowed. Paul, at Melita, un- 
harmed shook the deadly viper from his hand ; but the 
twentieth verse means more than immunity from natural 
evil. The " power of the enemy *' was a personal power, 
insidious and deadly, of which the serpent's wiles and fangs 
were and are, by common consent, fit symbols. Was that 
power unfelt by those to whom this promise was addressed, 
and by the others to whom a similar promise was made by 
their risen Lord ? Paul suffered by hunger, by stripes, by 
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imprisonment, and it is fair to conclude that others suffered 
no less. ' We know that many followed their Master to a 
martyr's death. Apparently the enemy had great power to 
desolate and defeat their lives To-day, the words of Paul 
to Timothy are true, " Yea, and all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution." 
How explain the apparent contradiction } 

1. We may understand that physical protection and 
preservation will be given to all who are about the Lord's 
business. Paul might be shipwrecked, but his life was safe 
until he had preached the gospel " at Rome also." 

2. The Christian has fewer points of attack open to the 
enemy. The pure in heart are repelled by that which 
allures the impure. The lowly mind does not see the high 
things which dazzle and intoxicate. The Holy Ghost, in- 
dwelling within every devout heart, is uot a welcome com- 
panion to the Devil. Conversation which is in heaven puts 
a right estimate upon the baits and cheats of the world. 

3. The enemy is permitted power over the children of 
God, only thereby to bring to himself more utter defeat. 

Jesus, wearing the crown of thorns, answered Pilate, 
" Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above." Only a few hours before, he 
also said, " And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me." This saying explains the other. By 
giving up Jesus to be crucified, Pilate set a force in motion 
which in a few years humbled the Roman Empire whose 
creature he himself was. In like manner all seeming vic- 
tories over the church, collective or individual, are sure 
to recoil upon the assailants and aid the assailed. 

4. Thus it also comes to all who suffer for Christ that 
pain is not hurt nor loss. It brings a divine ministry, the 
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forerunner of promotion and sure joy. Paul and Silas in 
the inner prison, their feet fast in the stocks, prayed, and 
sang praises. Christ in the soul brings a kingdom invul- 
nerable to the enemy. ' Poverty, stripes, and imprisonment, 
all eartftly ill, are powerless to invade that domain. 

V. The disciple of Christ should rejoice tnosty not in view 
cf victories here, but b^ecause of coming rewards in heaven. 

It is easy to think of heaven when under defeat here, to 
look for its compensations in place of earthly loss ; but the 
Son of God, who came from heaven, said to the seventy and 
says to us, " Though you may be in the crowning hour 
of the proudest success, notwithstanding, in this rejoice 
not, but rather rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven." What a welcome message from one so well 
qualified to bring it \ 

Your name, your interests and individuality in their 
fullest scope protected and provided for, — this is an in- 
stinctive craving of every soul, and the teachings of Jesus 
satisfy it. The final goal of Buddhistic salvation is nirvana^ 
and that " is not only emancipation from suffering, but a 
cessation from existence." Contrasted with this and the 
blank hopelessness of Pantheism, Jesus brings the bright- 
ness of hope in an assured immortality. In Scripture 
usage, "name" is the equivalent of individuality; and 
the promise that our names are written in heaven is no 
less than a guaranty of a conscious, blissful, unending 
existence there. 

" Your names are written^ The record stands and will 
stand, in spite of earth's mutability. He by whom it is 
made will always protect that record. Heaven is not an 
eternal isolation, nor have we an unwatched pilgrimage 
here. The same love that wrote our names will bring us 
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safely through to see them. Victories here may give place 
to failure ; but to the inheritance of faithful discipleship, 
there can be no failure. To lives hid with Christ in God, 
the end is secure from the beginning. We know not the 
future, but there is One who does ; and in the certainties 
of omniscience, our faith and peace find restful anchorage. 
The earth may recede, all things of time may take wings ; the 
sure glories of heavenly rewards will only dawn the sooner. 

•* Your names are written in heaveftJ* 

The wandering Israelites looked forward to a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, — a definite place where all their 
wants would be supplied. With far greater propriety may 
we look forward to a definite place of future existence, whose 
adaptations will respond to our every possibility of life and 
bliss. Earth's numberless and multiform ministries are 
only faint suggestions of heaven's resources which will feed 
the soul and employ its faculties in a life spiritual, and 

■ 

therefore infinitely expanded. Every rock and stream, the 
hills and valley of one's birthplace, awaken tender emotions 
and deep thought. There is a correlation of soul with its en- 
vironment. Jesus points his disciples to a realm of glorified 
existence where every faculty will luxuriate in a wealth and 
freeness of life far transcending the wing of bird when soar- 
ing in calm and cloudless sky. 

The notwithstanding of our Scripture could have been 
uttered by none but the Son of God. He so understood 
the riches of heaven's inheritance, the enfranchisement 
awaiting his disciples, the joys of redemption there to be 
revealed, that he could turn from even his vision of earth 
redeemed, Satan dethroned, and rejoice most over a vision, 
equally certain, of the Church, the Lamb's bride, not here, 
but in the mansions above which he was soon to prepare. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

Luke x, 30-37 

•* A certain man went down from Jerusalem to yerichoy and fell 
among thieves which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
him and departed, leavitrg him half dead. And by chance there 
came down a certaiji priest that way^ and when he saw him he 
passed by on the other side. And likewise a Levite when he was 
at the place came and looked on him and passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Samaritan as he journeyed ^came where he 
was, and when he saw him he had compassion on him and went 
to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and 
set him on his own beast and brought him to an inn and took care 
of him. And on the morrow when he departed he took out two 
pence and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of 
him and whatsoever thou spendcst inore^ when I come again I will 
repay thee. Which now of these three thinkest thou was neighbor 
unto him that fell among the thieves f " 

It is not always convenient to be good. A free-and-easy 
manner of life is not goodness, and no more is good-nature. 
There is no goodness without a self-denial which runs right 
against self convenience. 

Whatever the object of his journey, it surely was not 
convenient for the good Samaritan to be detained so long 
caring for the sufferer. Perhaps he had an engagement to 
meet some one in Jericho on matters of business. Perhaps 
he was journeying for pleasure. In either case the object of 
his sympathy interposed a serious obstacle to his progress. 

Because he allowed his plans to be interrupted in order 
to care for the wounded man, he is known as the Good 
Samaritan. To be good in these days subjects us to many 
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an inconvenience. Goodness never allows an opportunity for 
its exercise to slip by. That opportunity may meet us in 
the heaviest day's business, or in the midst of our enjoy- 
ments : we do not create it. It is usually unexpected. Had 
the Samaritan journeyed upon some other road he would 
have missed this occasion for service, yet might have found 
another just as important in its bearings. But because the 
occasion was given he accepted it, with all its accompanying 
demands. 

Again, it is not always agreeable to be good. Thorns 
lacerate the hand which gathers roses. In the divine ser- 
vice the question is not what we would prefer. No one can 
enjoy the scene of suffering or be gladdened by its moans, — 
this is not natural ; yet we must always relieve such wants. 
That ghastly lace resting upon a stone by the wayside of the 
Jerusalem road was not an object intended to give cheer to 
those who should pass that way. The gashes and wounds, 
"open mouths," telling of the robbers* violence, were not 
calculated to inspire joy in that lonely place. We need not 
suppose that the good Samaritan coveted such an office of 
love as to stanch the flowing blood, and pour wine upon the 
almost deathly lips, and to bind up the wounds ; yet his 
goodness inspired the doing of what was not agreeable. 

If the surgeons of Jericho had only known of such a 
case, how gladly they would run thither I This would have 
been for them a noble case ; yet what would have been 
naturally agreeable might not necessarily have proved their 
native goodness. It takes the whole scene to declare this. 
It may have been pleasant to experiment somewhat on the 
bruises and wounds ; but to spend a whole night nursing the 
patient, and to become personally responsible for the ex- 
pense, was another thing. 
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The question is not what we like or dislike, but rather 
.what we ought to do ; and our goodness is not dependent 
either upon our doing what is agreeable or disagreeable. 
Goodness is concerned as much with errands of mercy in 
themselves disagreeable as in what are more pleasing. 

Once again, goodness implies a heavy cost. One who i 
truly good never locks up his pocket-book so that he canno 
be benevolent. The good Samaritan looked upon the suf- 
ferer by the wayside, and took in the whole situation at once. 
The groans of the unconscious man were calls to self-denial, 
but he was ready. See him leading the beast upon which 
the wounded man sat, liable every moment to an attack by 
the robbers. It was not convenient for him ; it was not 
agreeable, and was expensive. See him walk up to the 
host of the inn the next morning, and pay for his own 
lodging and for that of the sufferer See him take out some 
extra cash and lay it upon the counter, that better care 
might be given the patient. Then hear those manly words, 
that he would be responsible for the balance of the expense. 
He doubtless thought, and so did the host, that the man 
would be well in a certain time, but if it should be otherwise, 
all would be made satisfactory. ** Whatsoever thou spcndest 
more, when I come again I will repay thee." The Levite 
and the priest had proved their economy (for parsimony and 
meanness are sometimes termed economy) by paying no 
heed to the sufferer. No good man can relieve himself of 
this same liability to heavy costs on behalf of the destitute 
in these days. No man can become a Christian, save as his 
time and his possessions are liable to be drawn upon in his 
sympathy for the deserving and the needy. 

The real disciple of Christ cannot shirk the expense 
immediately consequent upon being good. The good Sa- 
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maritan, assuming the style of living then to compare with 
that of to-day, might have said, as so many do say, " If I, 
spend this on this stranger, I cannot afford that easy-chair 
for my parlor, or I cannot buy the toys for my children, or 
I.must make up the amount in my dealings with some one 
else." 

Why, sirs, a religion which thinks more of a piece of 
parlor furniture than of assisting the deserving, is not the 
Christian religion. A religion which will, buy extra toys 
and needless clothing for the children, rather than spend it 
where Christ has cast his suffering ones upon our sympa- 
thies, is not the religion of Jesus. A religion which keeps 
the hand away from contributing to the needs of Christ's 
church at home and abroad, in order that the bank account 
may become a little heavier, or to obtain more luxuries for 
self and the family, is simply pagan, — it certainly is not 
Christian. 

Who is my neighbor } you ask. So asked the lawyer of 
Christ ; and the answer given can be repeated to-day 
with great profit : Our neighbor is he who needs our help ; 
he may be a perfect stranger, even a sufferer by the way- 
side. Friends, Christ has not told us to expend all our 
energies upon any one circle, even that of the family, but 
as good stewards we are to care for the helpless or needy 
wherever found. 

Now, the cost of becoming a Christian is just this : we 
agree to suffer inconvenience, and to do disagreeable things, 
and to bear the expense of many unforeseen things in the 
future. The Samaritan was ^^<7^ long before he bound up 
the bruises of the sufferer and provided for him. The 
event simply evoked what he already was. We do not 
become good by doing such acts as these, but such acts as 
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these declare our nature. It was an accidental calling out 
of the Samaritan's previous and existing goodness, — this 
qvent on the Jericho road. 

We anticipate all these possible events when we stand 
upon the Lord's side. No one can possibly measure before- 
hand what amount of time and patience and money is to be 
required of us. They are the cost of being good, yet after 
all, how great a privilege ! and how pleasant to follow Christ's 
methods of helping the helpless and forsaken I 

We observe yet further, this goodness wins the respect of 
the world. ' We do not say that every one who approves of 
goodness is ready to be good himself. Many applaud theories 
whose practice they condemn in their daily example. 

Our Lord had only to repeat this parable to the lawyer 
to have him voice the world's unanimous testimony. The 
lawyer was a Jew, subject to all the prejudices of that 
prejudiced sect. He was seeking likewise to tempt and * 
entrap Christ. 

Christ pictured the scene, — the man, stripped of his 
raiment and wounded by the thieves, who had left him half 
dead. He called the lawyer to observe how the priest had 
looked upon this wounded man, — probably a Jew, — yet 
passed by on the other side ; and if there was consciousness 
left in the sufferer, the passing echoes of that priest's tread 
must have deepened his pain. What kind of a clergyman 
was such* a priest as he ? 

And likewise the Levite, the singer of the temple : how 
pleasantly he might chant one of the sweet psalms of David 
to the sufferer while he bandaged up his wounds ; but this 
religionist swept by, with his long, sacred robes, to Jerusalem 
or Jericho, it matters not which place,' and the echoes of his 
tread made discords with the moans of the sufferer. 
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And then the Saviour called the lawyer to notice the 
coming of the Samaritan ! Was it irony thus to call his 
attention to one whom he hated, to the one who, under 
penalty of death, could not enter the temple in Jerusalem ? 
But irony loses its force if it does not depend upon the 
truth. It was a blow struck at the lawyer's prejudice which 
he could not parry. It was all too true. 

If the wounded man were a Jew he would curse his bene- 
factor when he should be healed ; but this despised Samar- 
itan did what priest and Lcvitc refused to do. 

" Which now of these three," asked Christ, " thinkest 
thou was neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves ? " 
And the answer wrung from the questioner is the world's 
answer, — " He that showed mercy." 

You say the world admires style. You say it likes show 
and glitter. Very well ; but down in the great heart of 
human nature the world likes compassion and mercy better. 

How angry the priest and the Levite must have been 
with the robbers ! If a reward had been offered for the 
detection of the miscreants, they would probably have sub- 
scribed towards the amount. Doubtless, upon reaching 
Jerusalem, they, each to his separate company, condemned 
in severest terms the laxity of the government in permitting 
such outrages. And it may be that, were some indignation 
meeting to have been called, the priest would have made a 
brilliant speech upon the affair ; and the Levite, possibly, 
with a Sankey-like voice, might have thrilled the assembly 
while he rendered the words of the Psalmist, " He shall 
deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor also, and him 
that hath no helper. He shall redeem their soul from deceit 
and violence ; and precious shall their blood be in his sight." 

But compassion runs deeper than speeches, and means 
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more than the rendering of a song. " Love in the presence 
of human stifferiug takes the form of compassion ; and love 
in all its forms tends to express itself in action ; compassion 
issues in help. . . . Love that desires to limit its own 
exercise is not love. Love that is happier if it meet only 
one who needs help than if it meet ten^ and happiest if it 
meet none at all, is not love." It is always more blessed to 
give than it is to receive, when one is really good 

Now, this parable, based on so much truth, was spoken to 
assist in answering one question, that propounded to Christ 
by the lawyer, " What shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life } " The first part of the answer they agreed upon as given 
in the law, viz., supreme love to God. It was to answer 
the designation of the second part, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself," couched in the query, *'who is my 
neighbor.^" that the lesson of the good Samaritan was 
taught. He who loves God will have mercy upon his neigh- 
bor. A man, narrow and selfish -by nature, when brought 
to love God will have a nobler soul : he cannot help it ; and 
if that nobility of soul is not exhibited, there is certainly no 
room for God's love. The priest and the Levite, weighed . 
in such scales, were light of weight, — found wanting. It 
is our compassion to the needy on earth which signals the 
compassion God will have for us. 

What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? I must 
love my God and have compassion on my fellow-men. The 
man who expects salvation himself will never leave the good 
Samaritan to do all the works of mercy. Christianity does 
not provide human substitutes by which a mean, narrow 
soul, like that of the priest or Levite, can be relieved from 
responsibility because some one else has done up the work 
which he neglected. 
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The grand thought of this parable may be thus summed 
up, — loyalty to a system of truth is not love. Concerning 
the immediate mission of either priest or Levite we have 
no information ; but we know that each was a rigid ex- 
ponent of the stern Levitical law. There were certain 
times and occasions when they might have done something 
for this wounded man, if somebody had brought him to 
them. 

There are a great many who do good by rule. They have 
their benevolent organizations well officered ; give charity 
balls, in which aimless fops predominate, and having paid 
the fiddlers and settled for the programmes, pass over the 
net receipts to some accredited agent, who, like the clerk 
or host in the hotel on the Jericho road, shall carry out the 
wishes of these good Samaritans, who have denied them- 
selves rest and sleep, and been to great expfense in the 
matter of dress, and danced with all their might, for the 
sake of the poor. 

Turn to the church of to-day, organized to do Christ's 
work. Its channels for doing good are well defined. No 
one shall surpass us in our devotion to the church ; yet we 
can exalt into a Pharisaical system what was meant to be 
carried out in love. We may distribute to the poor churchly 
Or personally ; but there are a great many persons who 
regard it as their special province to refer every case of 
individual destitution to the church, whose boxes other 
hands than theirs fill with alms. 

But far deeper than all this lies the great truth of the 
parable. We may subscribe to the most churchly creed, 
may reason out every doctrine, and after all neglect the one 
great thing. We may equal the priest in a solemn and 
dignified bearing (God forbid !), or the Levite in his out- 
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ward devotion, and notwithstanding all this sanctimonious- 
ness be utter failures. 

The life of the church is not in its creed, but in its 
Saviour ; and the new-born soul speaks of his love, rather 
than of his faith and hope. Oh, that every member of 
Christ's flock were like the good Samaritan ! and his limited 
sphere here would be far more worthily cared for. The 
best saint is he who shows the most mercy. 
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Luke xi, 8. 

" / say unto you^ though he will not rise and give him because he is 

\ hisfriendy^ etc, 

Luke gives us two parables not found in the other Gos- 
pels upon the subject of prayer. They are similar in form 
and in purpose. They both teach that prayer, to be pre- 
vailing, must be importunate. The parable of the unjust 
judge teaches us how to pray for ourselves ; the parable of 
the friend at midnight how to pray for others. In taking 
up this parable my aim is to show how it illustrates the 
need of importunity in intercessory prayer. 

I. Impoftunity wants something. 

It is conscious of helplessness. A friend in his journey, 
or, as the margin reads, out of his way, — a son out of his 
way, a husband or wife out of the way, a guest out of the 
way, a pupil, a friend, — may come, in fact, does come to us 
for relief. He comes to our door at midnight. Perhaps he 
does not tell us his condition ; but we see his need. Like 
the householder in the story, we have nothing in the house, 
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absolutely no bread for a famished sinner out of his way, 
not even for one of our own children come home in the night 
seeking relief. Much as we pity and love the wanderer, he 
would die in the house, or we must beg bread for his soul. 
It is not to the house of any earthly father that a prodigal 
son can return and find the robe, the ring, and the feast. 
We have literally nothing in the house. Our only resource 
is to ask our friend to supply us, and, through us, our needy 
guest. God is our friend. Asking is prayer. 

In coming to God, a first condition of success is a sense 
of want. Driven by it, the suppliant comes. The widow 
wanted her rights ; she had a case. The hospitable enter- 
tainer wanted bread ; he wanted it as if for himself. Only 
the stress of want made him disregard the hour, and go at 
midnight to a neighbor's door. So must we desire the bless- 
ing of our friends, as this man desired bread. It is con- 
ceivable that one should receive a guest to his house, and 
say nothing of food, regretting that there was nothing to set 
before him, but reflecting that the night air was raw, and his 
friend would be in sleep so deep that he might not be able 
to rouse him, — then there were the little children,^— and 
so should show him to a chamber, and bid him sleep instead 
of eat. Do not well-meaning Christians oftentimes bid the 
inquiring sinner sleep } But the hospitality of the man 
before us was more genuine than this ; his guest needed 
food, food he must have ; bread before rest. He went out- 
His sense of want explains all that follows in the parable. 

II. Importunity goes to God, 

Pray when you feel want. Do not put ofil It would 
not answer for the host to wait until morning. It was 
midnight, true. But the traveller had come at midnight, 
at 'this unseasonable hour stood famished in the hall, 
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might die before morning. He must go to-night. He 
must make haste. The story of the widow was to show 
that men ought always to pray. The same lesson is 
here. But may there not be unseasonable hours, when, as 
it were, we rouse our friend at midnight, and trouble 
him with our knocking and our cries ? Let not this 
fear hinder one who wants anything of God. Go at mid- 
night. God loves to see and to hear us at unseasonable 
hours. The great saints have been marked by their unsea- 
sonable prayers. They have done night work. Night is 
the watcher's day ; we watch for souls. In the quietness 
of midnight, when, having lain down with a burdened heart, 
you were wakeful with longing, have you not had such a 
stress of want come upon you, that in the darkness you 
have cried to God for your children } Deep wants will 
wake us at midnight like a footfall and a cry at the door, 
and send us seeking to the Almighty Friend, to knock and 
ask for the living bread for which he for whom we plead is 
dying. Grant to thy church, O God, grant to us all, the 
grace of such desire, the cry of such prayer ! 

HI. Importunity cannot be put off 

At first it may seem to fail to get God's ear. But it calls 
still, until he answers. And having done this, it may seem to 
be rebuffed, as by a voice from within, "Trouble me not, 
... I cannot rise and give thee," so that it will be tempted 
to retire without its answer. But if it has an earnest, press- 
ing case, it will not retire. The subject of delay in answers 
to prayer may not be fully understood by the wisest. By 
some it is most imperfectly apprehended. We have miscon- 
ceptions of God. These may lead him to delay. Such a mis- 
conception is seen in the form of the prayer in our parable 
" Lend me three loaves." God does not lend, he gives. His 
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is not a niggardly heart, grudging its bounty ; he gives freely. 
As it would wound a mother to have a child say, " Mother, 
lend me some bread," and she would, if she truly and wisely 
loved the child, devise some way to teach him that a mother's 
is not a lending but a giving love ; so it must be with God. 
Again, though there is true want in our hearts, it may not 
be as heartily expressed and as confiding as God wishes. 
Ask heartily. If these lessons are not found in the parable 
as directly as the one now to be mentioned, they are there 
implicitly. Perhaps we more often wrong God by indulging 
the thought that he rebuffs us, that he says, " I cannot rise 
and give thee." Have we not so interpreted the delay of 
answers to our prayers 1 If God were of such a spirit, the 
parable teaches, we could only pray and pray again. But 
there is a deeper lesson. Our Saviour does not mean that 
God is ever an unwilling giver, ever turns us empty away. 
His delay is not, as we fancy it, because he is less willing 
to bless than we to be blessed. Who desires the conver- 
sion of a child as God desires it } If we have this false view 
of him, our prayer is hindered. We are tempted, after a 
lime,'after many prayers, in our haste, to become impatient; 
we say, " It is of no use to pray." We charge God with 
unfaithfulness. This is sin, the indulgence of an unsub- 
missive, rebellious spirit. We may have deceived ourselves. 
Now we are shown our own hearts. We have not fallen on 
our faces before God ; we are not seeking, first of all, his 
glory. We cannot pray ; God despises such prayer. How- 
ever importunate, we plead in vain. We need first a broken 
and a contrite spirit. If our importunity is of the right 
kind, we shall, when the answer of prayer delays, search 
our hearts, and discover why we are not blessed ; we shall 
renew our cry in a humbler spirit, certain to be satisfied. 
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IV. Importunity is specific. 

How specific this man is in stating his case ! He wastes 
no words : " A friend of mine, out of his way, is come to 
me, and I have nothing to set before him." It is well to 
pray for all mankind, for all the church, for large and com- 
prehensive objects, but pray specifically for " a friend of 
mine." He stands at your door. The petition here was as 
definite as the statement of the case. " Friend, lend me 
three loaves." It was a large supply. " One for the friend," 
says a quaint writer, " one for himself, and one to spare." 
He meant to ask for enough. Fix the request at a large 
amount, but make it definite. If you want three loaves, 
humbly put in the number ; the word " three " will have an 
important bearing on your answer. Earnest prayer is 
always definite. General petitions are formal when not 
coupled with particular requests. After an extensive revival 
in a certain church, it was remarked that there was not a 
single known convert who had not been the subject of con- 
certed, intercessory prayer. The lack of such prayer goes 
far to explain *the fewness of conversions. It is the prayer 
of burdened hearts, whose natural language is a cry which 
prevails with God. 

" Set me as a seal upon thine heart," cries the bride in 
Canticles, to the bridegroom The allusion is to the ephod 
of the high-priest. Upon this, lying over his heart, lifting 
and falling with its even pulsations, were the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. When the high-priest performed 
his service of sacrifice, the ephod expressed his intercession 
by name for each of the tribes, and thus for each individual 
Israelite in the nation. Every Christian is a priest. We 
should pray by name for those whom we would present to 
God, setting them, as it were, as a seal upon our hearts. 
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Doubtless it was such a prayer to which the disciples had 
just been listening. They came upon the Master at prayer. 
Probably he was praying for them, for Mary and Martha, 
with whom he had just been, for the seventy, for all his 
converts. They may have heard their own names. " I 
have prayed for thee," once he told Peter, "that thy faith 
fail not" Some whole night he may have urged that one 
prayer. 

Pray for what you want: We may intend to come to 
our purpose directly, and miss it, and ask for the wrong 
thing. Then may God ever overrule, and give us not the 
fancied but the real good ! But as a rule, my brethren, if 
bread is what you want, ask for bread ; if you want three 
loaves, pray for three ; if you mean them for your friend 
out of the way, put in his name, tell who he is, and God 
will be pleased, if it is not lightly done, an irreverent smart- 
ness in prayer, but the fervent simplicity of an agonizing 
desire. 

V. Importunity is expectant, 

" Believe that ye receive, and ye shall have."* This simple- 
hearted man, knocking at his friend's door, has not admitted 
the idea into his mind of going home without the bread. 
He hears from within the gruff voice telling him, '* Don't 
trouble me. My children are with me in bed. At this un- 
seasonable hour I cannot rise and give thee." ** But," he 
replies, ** where, then, shall I get the three loaves I want ? 
I have nothing in the house. You have enough and to 
spare. Arise, and lend me the bread." He had no resource 
but to trouble his friend, therefore he kept on knocking 
and calling. He may have aroused the neighbors. Some 
late passer may have stopped to ask, " What is the matter ? " 
and told him, " It 's of no use ; you may stay here calling until 
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daylight, but you will have your pains for your pay." He 
could not be convinced ; he persevered. Then the man 
within rose and put the bread in his friend's hands. His 
friend knew he would. 

Of our neighbors, under these trying circumstances, we 
might be less certain ; of some of them we should meditate 
long before ringing them up at midnight, longer still before 
venturing a second pull But whoever puts his expectation 
in ^od is safe. " My expectation is from him." Elijah sat 
with covered head upon Carmel in instant expectation, 
awaiting the answer of his prayer for rain. He knew that 
the cloud would rise when the sun had set. So should a 
Christian reverently wait, and expect the answer to his 
prayer. When the prophet Habakkuk had prayed, he said 
with grand faith, " I will stand upon my watch, and sit me 
upon the tower, and will watch to see what he will say unto 
me." Foster the high trust, which ever lives in expectation 
from God. Such faith he honors. A very worldly man 
was an object of prayer with his wife. Their little daughter 
became a Christian ; at once she entered into her mother's 
desires, and joined her in the prayer that her father might 
be converted. Her faith was remarkably simple. She 
read the direction to us to believe that when we ask for 
the Holy Spirit we shall receive. She believed ; she said 
to her mother, " Father will be converted." One evening 
he did not return home at his usual hour. An hour passed, 
t;wo hours. His wife became anxious, then alarmed. The 
little girl said. "Why, mother, he's going to come home a 
Christian to-night. I prayed that he might." The mother 
smiled sadly at what she looked upon as the child's ignorant 
simplicity. The hour grew late, still he came not. The 
mother said, " I must sit up for him." The child replied, 
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" Why, he's all safe, mother ; we ought to trust God and go 
to bed." She went to bed. When the father, at midnight, 
came, and told his wife how he had found Christ, and, later, 
they stood in tearful joy looking upon the sleeping face of 
their little daughter, the child waked and seeing them, 
before either could speak, with a glad cry exclaimed, " There, 
mamma, did n*t he come home a Christian ?" Oh, for the 
spirit in us all of that praying child I 

Finally y importunity prevails. 

All true prayer is answered. The Bible has but one 
teaching on this subject, experience but one trustworthy 
lesson. Thirty-four special prayers are given in the Scrip- 
tures ; every one was answered. It is not promised that 
the answer will come at once ; the tenor of Scripture is to 
the contrary conclusion. The answer is speedy from God's 
point of view ; with him one day is as a thousand years. 
But we are taught to wait upon God, to wait patiently upon 
him, to be importunate. We may have to go on from 
asking to seeking, from seeking to knocking, before we 
obtain. But, in the most trying case, only be importunate ; 
ask, seek, knock, and the door will open. We need, how^ 
ever, to make a distinction, one often neglected. It is not 
promised that every person for whom we intercede shall be 
converted. The answer will duly come, but it may not be 
conversion. The blessing sought for our friend may be 
given, but he remain unconverted. If duly importunate, 
we receive the bread ; but what if our guest refuses to eat } 
Has not this happened, that, in answer to prevailing prayer, 
when it has become our meat and drink to do the will of 
God, we have been filled with the Spirit, and with that 
melting, moving earnestness which he inspires, with the 
tears, with the almost overpowering use of the word of God, 
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a mother, a teacher, a pastor, has pressed the offer of 
Christ, the living bread, and the son has been unmoved ? 
May not this be happening constantly, that sinners are 
perishing, not because they come to the house of God and 
find no bread, — though many, alas ! perish thus, — but be- 
cause, though the Spirit of God comes, and the three loaves 
are set upon the table, they will not taste and see that the 
Lord is good ? 

But, Christian friends, so easily do we excuse ourselves, 
and lay our responsibility so lightly off, for bread we are so 
prone to offer a stone, that I desire, in closing, solemnly to 
urge upon you, in your prayers for your friends, to be im- 
portunate. Happy is the child who has an importunate 
mother, and the class whose teacher, faithful elsewhere, 
is nowhere so constant as at the throne of grace. And, 
alas ! for those out of the way, who come to friends who, 
however they hasten to receive them, and sympathize with 
them, and shelter them, and go to the Almighty Friend for 
bread for them, pray but once or twice, and when the re- 
sponse is not quick enough for their haste, or their soon- 
wearied love, return empty-handed, leaving the famished to 
perish, thougli in our Almighty Friend*s house there is 
bread enough and to spare, which importunity never yet 
failed to obtain. The petitioner should besiege the throne 
of grace, crying, " O Lord, how long ! " God loves such 
prayer, which clings like Jacob to the angel, protesting, *' I 
will not ht thee go except thou bless me." God hears and 
answers such princely importunity. He may bear long 
with us, even seem to refuse us, but at the last he will rise, 
and open the door, and give us as much as we need. 
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WARNING AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 

Luke xii, 13-23. 
^^ And one of the company said unto ^/;/f," etc. 

This interruption of his discourse gave Christ an oppor- 
tunity of correcting a gross misconception of his mission, 
and of solemnly warning his hearers against the sin of cov- 
etousness. Practically, men do not seem to regard this as 
a very heinous and destjuctive sin. But the Bible has much 
to say of it. God*s opinion of it may be derived from the 
fact that its prohibition is set among the universal and 
essential principles of the Decalogue ; Christ's estimate is 
seen in the parable of the rich fool, which will be read with 
shuddering till the end of time. And surely there is reason 
for the warning, for covetousness is the prolific source of 
innumerable evils. Nothing more effectually disfigures 
individual character, or more fearfully burdens society and 
the state, than the prevalence of this vice. ' 

The following considerations will make this sufficiently 
clear : — 

I. Covetotfsness breeds discontent, anxiety y ettvy^ jealousy. 

The very meaning of the word implies discontent. To 
covet is to desire strongly, generally inordinately, some- 
thing not already possessed. The Greek word which we 
translate by "covet" is very forcible, and perfectly explains 
itself, — to have more, Covetousness is a perpetual cry for 
more. 

Few things are more sad than the almost universal prev- 
alence of discontent. It veins all ranks and classes. Society 
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is in a perpetual ferment. Every heart is a stormy sea. 
Even where outward calm appears, generally there is inward 
turmoil and unrest. The virtue of sweet content is as rare 
as it is beautiful ; and covetousness, more than anything 
else, drives it from the human breast. 

Not many are the prudent and industrious who have not 
enough of this world's goods if they only knew it. The 
necessities of life, the great and substantial comforts of life, 
indeed, are few and widely diffused. But covetousness 
never rests satisfied with the blessings already our own. 
It looks perpetually over and beyond these and grasps after 
more. 

This spirit fills the world with restlessness and anxiety, 
and makes the race a race of slaves. It is a slavery which 
not only fills the hands with toil, but furrows the brow with 
care, corrodes the heart with envy, and embitters it with 
jealousy. For discontent and anxiety dwell not alone ; they 
readily and naturally pass over into something more dark 
and forbidding. Whence comes the envy which burns in 
the heart of society like fire ? Others have got the good, — 
the wealth, houses, lands, equipage, dress, the position, the 
influence, which we have coveted, longed for, and striven 
after, — and hence our hearts swell with bitterness and 
anger, and our eyes gleam with a light which is not from 
above. Hence also comes the jealousy which makes the 
heart fearful in apprehension, bitter in disappointment, and 
black with ill-will. 

And hence it comes about that covetousness takes all 
the sweetness and peace out of our life. It makes us dis- 
satisfied with our homes and surroundings. It keeps us 
forever anxious as to our relative position. It sets us con- 
tinually on comparison. It underestimates the pleasures 
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and joys of life, and overvalues and magnifies its troubles. 
It makes the poor man wretched in his poverty, and hardens 
h's heart against the rich. It energizes the man of com- 
petence with new vigor to compass overflowing abundance, 
and pushes forward the wealthy in the struggle for pre- 
eminence and power. In the prosperous it naturally de- 
velops into greed or reckless extravagance ; in the disap- 
pointed, into hawking envy* or green-eyed jealousy. It 
invades and spoils our religious life. It embitters us during 
the week by thoughts of our inferiority. It frets continually 
at the ordering of Providence. It destroys sweet confidence 
in God's wise and loving care. It sees evidences of the 
Divine partiality in the inequalities of the human lot. The 
good graciously granted turns to ashes on the lips because 
another has it in greater abundance. It keeps many a 
one from the house of God. It follows many another to 
the sanctuary to spoil the worship, and, through the sight 
of the eyes, to gangrene the soul more perfectly, and send 
it home burning with a deeper envy. 
. II. Covetousness misleads and perverts the judgment 

Covetousness is to the mind what a distorting or colored 
medium is to the eye. Just as everything in a landscape 
seen through such a medium is out of proportion or falsely 
colored, so everything in life seen through the medium 
of covetousness appears under fearful distortion or most 
deceptive coloring. It breaks up the white light of truth 
into prismatic hues of falsehood and deceit. Looming and 
chromatism abound. Life's landscape is filled with mirage, 
not reality. 

Specially true is this of possessions. Covetousness 
claims, calls, holds everything as its own. Mark the case 
of the man in the parable. Ke had grown rich by God's 
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blessing, but now the riches are his own : observe the 
reiterated words, " my goods, my fruits." 

Men know that property is a trust to be held and handled 
for God. They can own nothing in personal right. They 
are stewards, agents. But covetousness appropriates, 
handles, uses it as its own. It robs God of his title- 
deed, and ejects him from the premises. Nothing is 
clearer than that men are saying continually to them- 
selves, "These are my lands, my fruits, my goods, my 
barns, my warehouses, my factories, my stocks, my vaults"; 
and they hoard or squander — for most men covet to 
spend rather than to keep — with as serene a sense of sole 
proprietorship as was his who said, " I will pull down my 
barns and build greater." 

Nor do Christian men emancipate themselves from its 
misleading power. They covet and struggle for property 
not solely or chiefly that they may use it for man's behoof 
and God's glory, but for their own ease and emolument. 
How few are they who, in their business, take God as part- 
ner and give him a fair share of the profits ! How much 
fewer are they who live and labor wholly for Him, and who 
hold and use their property, be it little or much, according 
to the Christian view of the same ! There is wealth enough 
in the church, but it is not consecrated wealth. This is the 
reason why the individual churches are struggling under 
such difficulties, and why the great missionary and benevo- 
lent enterprises of the time languish and cry out in distress- 
Only let covetousness unclasp her hand, and relief would 
instantly come to every church in the land, and courage and 
enlargement to every form of Christian work, the world 
over. 

And equally does covetousness pervert the judgment as 
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to the nature of earthly happiness and the means of securing 
it. The universal desire for happiness is legitimate. Earthly 
life ought to be filled with good ; and there is good to be 
had, enough to fill life with substantial happiness. Various 
are its elements and sources. The danger is that the higher 
qualities and richer sources of happiness will be ignored, 
and the feebler elements and baser means be magnified and 
pursued. And this is what covetousncss always does. It 
turns the eyes downwards. Out of sensual enjoyment of 
various forms and degrees, such enjoyment as wealth can 
command, it draws its happiness. 

How true was this of the rich man in the parable ! Hear 
him talk thus to himself, " Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ; take thine case ; cat, drink, and be 
merry." That is it exactly, — in eating and drinking, in 
ease, in merriment, lies the chief good. That speech of the 
rich fool has been reiterated by the conduct of the covetous 
in all the ages. They covet that they may consume upon 
their lusts ; and the more perfectly one falls under the con- 
trol of this greedy vice, the more fixedly the eyes are held 
upon the enjoyments of sense as the only available hap- 
piness. He grows gradually hard and irresponsive to the 
finer touches of intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual enjoy- 
ment, and as a natural result only the grosser forms of 
pleasure affect him. To him the wider stretches and higher 
ranges of earthly happiness are utterly lost. To get, to 
rake together a hoard of this world's pelf, to heap it up about 
himself, to count it over, to gloat over it, to deck himself in 
splendor, to live in case and luxury, to gorge himself with 
viands, to stimulate and feed the passions, to gratify un- 
bounded appetite with unlimited supply, and in the end, it 
may be, to wallow in debaucheries, — this is the happiness 
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to which covetousness naturally leads, and the only happi- 
ness which the covetous man finally can appreciate. 

" The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Embodies and embrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being." 

And, further, covetousness perverts the judgment as to 
the very nature and meaning of life itself And herein we 
see its fatal and malignant power. For to have false views 
of life, of our existence, that of which all otjier things are 
mere accidents and adjuncts, is the supreme evil. Hence 
the solemn warning, " Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness, for a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth " Christ recognized the fact that 
covetousness tends to produce this estimate. This was the 
feeling of the man who interrupted his discourse. It seemed 
to him that without a part of the inheritance life would be 
very thin and meagre. This was doubtless the general 
estimate ; hence the timeliness of the warning against it, 
and of the parable to prove its falsity. 

And they will never cease to be timely. For, in the first 
place, covetousness fixes the eye on only a part, a small 
part, of life. The greater portion of existence it ignores. 
The soul's great future is hidden behind the little and en- 
grossing present. The spirit of covetousness always exclaims 
with Ihe merchant who, under conviction of sin, was bal- 
ancing the question of the service of God or the service of 
self, ** Give me my portion here." It bids every man grasp 
the present and "jump the life to come " 

But of this fraction of existence it gives a distorted view. 
Little as it is, it belittles even this. A wide and fair esti- 
mate of earthly life and relations it fails to make. Just as 
eternity is pushed aside for time, so the present and near 
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future crowd out best thought and care for old age and the 
remoter future of this life. Get and enjoy the present, let 
the future take care of itself, is the motto. 

But worst of all. the estimate of this belittled life is wholly 
false. Life's accidents are put for life's essence. It is made 
to consist in the things possessed. To the eyes of covet- 
ousness wealth and abundance, seen in houses and lands, 
in dress and equipage, in ease and luxury, in power to com- 
mand all service and gratify all desire, do seem to be life in 
its best and grandest form. 

But herein is a fatal mistake. The question is not what 
a man has, but what he is. What is the underlying sub- 
stance, the reality .? There is a life which has its roots in 
God and is fed alone from him, — a life of communion and 
fellowship with the Father, full of benefactions to men, 
gentle and sweet, in spirit, permeated by love, attended by 
peace, overshadowed by joy, followed by benedictions, — 
this is life, the genuine thing. Possessions neither make 
nor mar it. The poor man may have it in fulness and 
strength ; the rich man can have no more. 

III. // hardens the heart and destroys t/te benevolent 
affections, 

A cherished covetousness gradually crystallizes into 
habit and principle. It narrows and pinches the entire 
being. It grows strong by indulgence. The more it has 
the more it wants. The more it gets the tighter it grasps 
it. An avaricious millionnaire will haggle for a half-penny 
as quickly as a day laborer. No meaner or more metallic 
being can be found than he in whom covetousness has 
done its legitimate work. 

And hence comes much of the heart-ache of individuals, 
the misery of families, and the trouble of society. It leads 
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men to deprive themselves of the comforts of life. It is 
deaf to the voice of natural affection. The necessities of 
wife and children are grudgingly met. It looks coldly on 
the poverty and want of relatives. The poor, whom per- 
chance it has made so, it refuses to help. The cry of suffer- 
ing humanity it will not hear. 

And this species of idolatry, so widely prevalent in the 
world, invades the church. Perhaps it is the sin of the 
church. Certainly, multitudes of professing Christians arc 
in bondage to it. God's goodness, Christ's love, the claims 
of perishing men, solemn covenant obligations to God 
and to one another, — all fail to open their hearts in 
.gratitude and their hands in benefaction. To them the 
gospel is free when it costs them nothing. They give 
a little when they must, but always shirk when they 
can. They' are the Shylocks of the church. It is their 
instinct to take out of, rather than to put into, the box. 
Nothing so disfigures the Christian character, embarrasses 
the churches, hinders the cause of Christ, and disgusts 
and disheartens all noble and generous men, as the 
littleness and the meanness which are born of a covetous 
spirit. 

IV. // tends to and ends in crime. 

A strong desire to get naturally confuses the judgment 
as to the proper means of getting, and gradually becomes 
unscrupulous in the use of means ; ultimately all hesitation 
is overcome, all restraints broken through, all dangers 
braved. Get, it will at all hazards. Not that every covetous, 
man becomes a criminal ; but this is the tendency in every 
case. And when we remember that all overreaching, all 
petty deception and cheating, is in reality crime, it will go 
hard with the covetous man to clear his skirts. There is a 
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vast amount of crime unseen by the law, but perfectly open 
to the view of heaven. " There 's no shuffling there." 

But much of the known crime of the world — some of it 
the most atrocious and unnatural — springs directly from 
covetousness. Whence comes the reckless speculation, 
the stock-jobbing and gambling, which agitate the markets 
and unsettle trade } Whence the defalcations, breaches of 
trust, the forgeries which startle us by their frequency and 
enormity ? Whence < the highway robberies, burglaries, 
murders, which have affrighted every age, and still fill our 
sleeping hours with danger ? The answer is plain : From 
a desire to get, cherished until it would not be denied. 
Such a desire in time becomes overmastering ; it balks at 
nothing. Out of it spring crimes of every name and 
form, from the littlest to the most colossal, from the 
murder of a reputation to the murder of a nati6n, from the 
betrayal of a trust to the betrayal of the Son of God. O 
ye covetous, be warned ! Ye know not to what ends the 
demon ye cherish will lead you. 

V. Finally^ it ruins the souL 

In aiming to get the world, man loses himself. Every 
consideration heretofore urged tends to this. The real life 
is neglected ; God and his claims are forgotten. In sen- 
sual enjoyment the soul is drowned, and suddenly the end 
comes. So it was with the rich fool ; his means were 
abundant, nothing remained but a long term of enjoyment. 
* Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years.'* 
How satisfying his condition ! How happy his prospect ! 
But God said, " Fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
ot thee." Out of ease, indifference, thoughtlessness, into 
the presence of God, — what an awakening! The "many 
years " of anticipated enjoyment of man's selfish plans on 
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the one hand, and the " This night " of God's 
the other, — what a contrast 1 To whom wi 
awakening come ? 0£ whom will that awful 
verified ? To every one who " layeth up treasi 
self and is not rich towards God" 
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CHRIST'S WARNING AGAINST FORMALISM. 

t 

Luke xiii, 23, 24. 

" Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved? And 
he said unto them, strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many^ 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be ableJ*^ 

This has been called "a serious answer to an idle ques- 
tion." The answer is not only serious, but rendered with 
striking skill and power. The questioner was a single 
Pharisee. The answer is directed to the whole sect. 
The question related to the "few" that might be saved. 
The answer emphasizes the "many"- who are in danger 
of being lost. The question was idle and speculative. 
The answer is an appeal to immediate action and earnest 
endeavor. 

The questioner was a mistaught Jew. In religion he was 
a formalist. His piety lacked only one thing to make it 
complete, it lacked life. He held in his hand the law of God, 
but it was to him a dead law. He read every day from life- 
less prophets. When the hour of prayer returned, he trans- 
formed himself into a worshipping machine, his knees bent, 
his lips opened, and his tongue chattered, "Lord! Lord!" 
with vain repetitions. This was the Pharisee, the formalist 
• of the period, and the answer which his question drew from 
Christ is but the text of a striking discourse on the perils of 
formalism in religion. As such we must now consider it. 
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This evil in the Jewish church and nation was not a sud- 
den growth. It had developed gradually and from different 
causes. Our Lord at his coming found it a leaden barrier 
in the way of his kingdom ; from first to last he seemed 
to hope nothing from it, and he never spared it. All his 
words about Pharisaism tremble with indignation or burn 
with wrath. 

In every man is the material of a Pharisee. In all pro- 
fession of religion, whether by individuals or churches, there 
is a certain danger of insincerity and pretence. This peril 
seems to threaten from three distinct sources. Let us 
examine each. 

I. The material tastes of men. 

It is undeniable that men love forms for their own sake. 
It is self-evident also that some degree of form is indispen- 
sable to spiritual religion. " I am from above, ye are from 
beneath." Here is the gulf opening at every point between 
God and men. Hence to bridge this gulf some visible 
forms become necessary. 

These forms are harmless as long as they fulfil their 
lawful use. Are they indeed bridges over which the 
feet of our faith fly towards God } Are they indeed lad- 
ders up which eur prayers climb to meet the descending 
answers of our heavenly Father } So far, certainly, forms 
are not formal. They are the needed staves of the soul. 
They are as the tree to the vine, by which it mounts into 
th6 upper air. 

But the moment when, for any reason, the form becomes 
more attractive than the spiritual fact for which it stands, 
when the bridge detains rather than forwards the seeking 
faith of the soul, when for any reason a man begins to love 
the road more than the communion to which it leads, the 
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altar more than the name that sanctifies it, the cross more 
than the Crucified, then he begins to pervert needed means 
of worship into unlawful ends. He is ministering to worldly 
tastes, and though he still call it religion, he is in fact a 
formalist, a promising Pharisee. 

Such, probably, is a short history of that repulsive 
Phariseeism, which was found by our Lord, not in its small 
beginning, but in its last and most hideous stages, — 
k nation worshipping the temple wherein their fathers 
worshipped God ; a church magnifying the sacrifices 
through which their ancestors magnified Jehovah ; a people 
tithing their mint, anise, and cummin with scrupulous 
exactness, but dead to the weighter claims of judgment, 
faith, and mercy. 

Such was the formalism of the old Jew, and such may 
easily become that of the modern Christian. So short is 
the step from the forms of a true faith to the formality that 
is without faith, and the material tastes of men, gravitating 
that way, make it an easy step to take. 

II. The speculative tendency of the mind is another broad 
road to formalism. 

It was on this road that the questioner in the text had 
gone astray. Reading his question by itself, we might be 
in doubt as to its exact meaning or motive. But our Lord 
knew what was in men, and his answer is a mirror in which 
the character of his questioner is reflected at full length. 
" Why do you speculate whether few or many be saved ? 
Strive yourself to enter in." This was the spirit of his 
reply. 

This man is the type of a class who mistake the philoso- 
phy of religion for its belief and practice. They are intel- 
lectual formalists treading the rounds of inquiry, speculation, 
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and theory, as if these answered to God, in some way, for 
obedience and faith. If they can be said to follow Christ 
in any sense, it is only to propound curious and needless y 
questions 

The philosophic formalist is like a man standing on the 
bank of a stream, whose passage is his only salvation ; but 
he has no thought of crossing. He is engaged in calmly 
trying the depth of the channel at different points. He 
surveys the scenery of the opposite shore with a critical 
eye. He measures the swiftness of the current, and care- 
fully estimates its force per cubic foot. He notes the color 
and density of the water, and asks with considerable inter- 
est about how many make the crossing safely. All this 
information he shuts away in his note-book and seems 
rather well content with the result* 

It would seem farcical if it w6re not sadly true that 
multitudes of men and women, in our own day, imagine 
this to be religion ; or more exactly, they live and die in 
the hope that through these processes of inquiry they 
are drawing nearer to a rational faith. The progress of 
the intellectual formalist is a sheer delusion. He only 
circles round and round the holy mystery. He is ever 
learning, but never coming to a knov/ledge of the truth. 
The groove that holds him is the oft-exploded error, ** I 
can never believe what I do not understand." Dooming 
himself to this hopeless rut, he carries his questions from 
church to church, from teacher to teacher, sometimes, 
as we have seen, to the Great Teacher himself, but he 
finds no answer. Why does he find no answer } Because 
not the intellect, but the heart, is the organ of spiritual 
knowledge. Obedience is the solvent of all his difficulties, 
but this he will not try. Faith is the clear vision of the 
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soul, but the eye of faith he will not open. " To know the 
doctrine " is his absorbing passion, but *' to do my will " is 
the one condition of such knowledge that he is not ready 
yet to apply. 

Great pity should be shown to men who have thus missed 
the road to the " strait gate." And only great patience o 
ours will teach them that, while sight would certainly b ' 
assuring, there is a yet higher blessing for those who, not 
having seen, have believed. 

III. The self-righteousness of the natural heart is another 
fertile source of formalism in religion. 

Righteousness and self-righteousness are as far apart 
as the east is from the west. You would never think of 
substituting the artificial flower-shop for the garden ; yet 
this the Pharisee did. He produced a certain imitation 
of spiritual virtue, which had no root beyond the stony 
soil of his own nature. His goodness was a manufacture 
in distinction from a growth, yet he was proud of his 
invention, and even dared to ofEer it in public places, and 
with a loud voice to God, " I give," *' I pray," " I fast," 
" I am not as this other man." It was of this self-born, 
self-rooted virtue that the Lord said to his disciples, 
*' Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven." 

What a hideous perversion of spiritual life was here! 
What a desolating error for men to turn their hours of 
humiliation and confession into seasons of self-praise, — 
spending the breath of prayer in numbering their virtues, 
and thanking God they are not as other men ! It cannot be 
said that such indecency is yet heard in modern Christian 
temples ; but it is strongly to be feared that many a holy 
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service is made as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal 
by the too low sense of sin, the latent self-righteousness of 
worshippers. 

The formalism which springs from this source is the most 
subtle of all, for while some are misled by their material 
tastes, and others deluded by their philosophic speculations, 
the self-righteous formalist has flattered his soul with a lie. 
He believes himself to be something when he is nothing. He 
mistakes honor, which even thieves may possess ; courtesy, 
which self-interest alone will prompt ; gentleness, which may 
be only the natural expression of his temperament ; benevo- 
lence, which is only a relief to his feelings or a balm to his 
pride ; prayer, which may be no more than the utterance 
of a reverent instinct, — he mistakes and practises all these 
self-righteous. ways for the humble walk of a meek and 
contrite soul, whose life is hid with Christ in God. 

This is a formalism from which we may well implore to 
be delivered, yet it is one to which we are doubly exposed. 
The most needed, the most difficult efEort of religion, in all 
times, has been to teach men their own spiritual emptiness, 
that in them dwells no good thing. The effort is harder 
to-day, and more needed than ever, since civilization and 
culture have only multiplied the danger, in which we all 
stand, of thinking too well of ourselves. The special peril 
of men in these days is that of a polite and fashionable 
self-righteousness, — a spiritual content, which mistakes 
the reflected light of Christianity in which they live for 
ts inward glow and heat, the cultivated instincts of the 
natural man for the heaven-born fruits of the Holy Spirit. 
Men call all this religion, but it is not. It is formalism. 
It is the best paganism of the past, brought to flower by 
the pervading light and heat of Christianity. 
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Mark, then, these three fountain-heads, where formalism 
in religion takes its rise: (i.) Material tastes, running in 
their lower forms to pure idolatry, and in their higher to 
extremes of ritualism ; (2.) Speculative tendencies^ which 
substitute philosophy and the intellect for faith and the 
heart ; and (3.) Self -righteousness , which in time becomes 
self-worship, dethroning God and setting up an unlovely 
Pharisee in his place. 

Now our Lord's treatment of this many-headed evil was 
sharp and brief. Strive to enter in at the strait gate. Here 
is, at once, the knell of all false hopes and the cure of all 
wrong methods in religion. 

See how much these words contain : — 

First, The genuine spiritual life has a single gate of 
entrance. It is the gate. Many shall seek to enter in by 
other gates, gates imagined or invented, but they shall not 
be able. There is but one gate. Men call this an illiberal 
doctrine, but let them remember always this was their 
Lord's enumeration. We are abundantly taught where 
this one gate is. Between the pillar of repentance on 
one side, and the pillar of faith on the other, it opens. 
Men call this also a contracted view, but they forget its 
only exclusiveness is that which the Lord gave it. If the 
Lord's one way stands here in rather sharp contrast to the 
many ways of human fancy and desire, remember who it 
was that pointed the contrast. He has called himself 
both door and way. Who can speak with authority of 
" the way " if not he ? 

Secondly, This one gate is a ^^ strait gate" also. It was 
too narrow for the swelling robes and expanding phylacte- 
ries of the Pharisee. It is too narrow still for the routine 
of the formalist or the philosophy of the intellectualist. It 
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is too strait for inflated self-righteousness. If theise shall 
enter, it must be by some other gate ; yet there is but one, 
and this is strait. But this strait gate is wide enough for 
repentance and faith. It is high enough for humble sinners 
who will stoop to enter. 

Our Lord is here consistent with the tenor of all his 
public teachings. This narrow gate is but a vivid imag3 
of that " giving up," that " denying self," that " bearing the 
cross," that " forsaking all " and " following me," which 
are common enough to be called the refrain of the New 
Testament. It would seem as if the Great Teacher had 
exhausted all terms and figures of self-sacrifice to teach 
men thi^ one truth, — that the spiritual life is a life of 
strait gates and narrow ways, a life where men lose to 
find, and die to live. 

Finally. The gate is not only one gate and narrow, but 
a deadly effort is required to pass it. Strive to enter in. 
A better word would be " agonize." Agonize to enter in 
at the strait gate. 

The Lord was speaking to men and women like ourselves, 
girt with infirmities of the flesh and the spirit, easily drawn 
away by their lusts, more or less in love with the god of 
this world, and especially exposed to a mistaken, insincere 
religion from the causes that have been named. He was 
teaching such natures how to escape these snares and be 
among the saved. And the sum of all his teaching is this 
Not by the study of curious questions, like that which his 
questioner had raised, not by the mere practice of religious 
forms, out of which the blood of life had been oozing for cen- 
turies, not by the shocking assumptions of self-righteousness 
which, in its own opinion, needed no repentance, but on the 
contrary, it is a man's salvation to take his eyes and his hopes 

22 
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off of all false gates, and by an effort, by an agony of effort, 
to press through the strait^gate of repentance, of self-denial, 
and above all of personal faith in Jesus, and him only. 

Here is the one way distinguished from the many ways. 
Here is the one successful pilgrim distinguished from the 
crowd that seek and shall not be able. Here is the strait 
gate of repentance and faith contrasted with the broad but 
false gates of reason, routine, and imagined virtue. And 
here, finally, is the deadly conflict with sin, by which great 
souls fight their way to victory, set over against the easy, 
the legal, the self-contented and self-indulgent methods of 
the formalist and Pharisee. Agonize to enter in at the 
strait gate. 
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THE GOSPEL FEAST. 

Luke xiv, 15-24. 

** And when one of them that sat at meat with him heard these things^ 
he said unto him, Blessed is he thai shall eat bread in the kingdom 
ofheaven,^"^ etc. 

This parable sets forth two things, — the characteristics 
of the gospel and its reception. 
I. The characteristics of the gospel. 

1. Its readiness, "A certain man made a great supper.** 
It was not for his guests to make it ; he prepared it himself. 
Then he sent out his invitations, — " Come, for all things 
are now ready." This is one of the most difficult things 
for man to believe. There is absolutely nothing for man to 
do but come. " What shall I do to be saved } " asked the 
jailer. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ," was the reply. 
Is there nothing more to be done ? Nothing, — God has 
done all. The feast has been preparing from the foundation 
of the world. For its sake Christ left his throne of glory, 
submitted to the scorn of those he sought to bless, and 
hung at last upon the shameful cross. After all this we 
have nothing to do but accept the feast. Were a guest at 
a supper-table to bring his provisions with him he would 
insult his host. When men in these days are not content 
to take up with the generous offers of the gospel, but think 
to piece out the feast by their own contributions of penance 
or good works, they grieve him who invites them. " Come, 
for all things are now ready." 

2. The gospel's abundance. When the servant in the 
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Sparable had called the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, his report to his master was, " And yet there is 
room." This is universally true of God's offers of salvation. 
There is grace enough in God*s heart to include all the 
world. There are no limitations of number ; God*s pro- 
visions are inexhaustible. There is a difference between 
physical and spiritual roominess. In a given space only so 
much matter can find place. A great tabernacle is built 
for Mr. Moody's gospel meetings. It proves inadequate ; 
thousands are in attendance, ^)ut hundreds go away disap- 
pointed. The doors are shut against them ; the seats are 

• 

all taken ; there is no room for them. But this is not so 
in the spiritual realm. The heart of God has infinite capa- 
city, and opens to every child of Adam who penitently seeks 
admittance. Even we, with our poor, weak, human affec- 
tions, find that the more we love the more we can love. 
How beautifully does a mother's heart open to every help- 
less babe the Lord lays upon her breast ! Before the tiny 
stranger came, that mother's hands and heart arid thoughts 
were apparently full. The half-dozen little ones that fol- 
lowed her about the house, and clung to her skirts and 
plied her with questions and constantly desired her help, 
were seemingly all she could care for. But she knew not 
her own heart. This new-born babe, in its helpless inno- 
cence, lifting its soft hands appealingly, finds instant wel- 
come. A mother's love is inexhaustible, and it pours out 
its richness in unstinted measure on the fair bud of promise 
in her arms, the while as much remains as ever for the dear 
children gathered wonderingly around this speck of hu- 
manity. Such is God's love, as manifested in the gospel 
feast. Room 1 Yes, for every soul on earth which is 
pleased to come. Room } Yes, as much to-day for hungry 
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. multitudes as when Christ first spread the feast, before 
the saved of eighteen centuries had crowded round the 
board. 

3, The condescension of the gospel. Who partook of the 
supper in the parable ? The poor, the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. A sorry company, were they not ? As the 
waiters passed up and down among them, we can well 
imagine their disgust. But the master of the feast loved to 
have them there. He had provided a supper, and would 
have it eaten. These poor creatures before him, eating of 
his dainties, it was a pleasure to see their appreciation of 
the feast. Who among us is poor, or maimed, or halt, or 
blind } He is the one that shall be feasted. His very need 
is a guarantee of God's blessing. It is the tritest of truths, 
but profoundly important, that none are so unworthy that 
God's grace cannot reach them. He is able to save even 
unto the uttermost. Christ expressly declares that he has 
come to seek and to save them that are lost. '* I ought to 
be a Christian," said a young man to me, " and will be when 
I am good enough." Good enough ! Oh, what a mistaken 
idea of salvation ! There is no favoritism in the gospel. 
It is absolutely free. The vilest soul is good enough to be 
saved. Christ has spread the table, and our poverty, our 
imperfections, our limping steps, our blindness of spiritual 
sight, are the reasons why he would have us come. The 
'sland of Molokai, in the Hawaiian Archipelago, is set apart 
"ox the occupancy of lepers. These poor, filthy beings 
stagger about there in all stages of disease, a most pitiful 
sight. Now, suppose a famous physician lands upon the 
island, and sends out his invitations through the community. 
He has spread a table large enough for all, and on it placed 
a variety of delicacies such as none there had ever tasted, 
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which are a sovereign specific against the prevalent disorder. 
" Come," says he, ** poor, diseased company, and sit at my 
table just as you are. This feast will cure you. You are 
incurable otherwise." All Molokai is in commotion. The 
lepers gather in knots and talk the matter over. " Oh," say 
they, " what a looking company are we to sit down at a 
rich man's table ! We had better wait awhile. By and by, 
perhaps, we shall be more presentable, and then we will go." 
So they send up a delegation to the doctor, with their com- 
pliments and thanks, but beg to be excused till they are 
more deserving of the honor. And so the good man sadly 
turns away, leaving the islanders slowly to rot into theii 
graves. The passage before us presents a case precisely 
parallel. Christ invites a sin-stricken world to his feast. 
The fact that we are sin-stricken, unworthy, lost, helpless, 
and hopeless, is why he asks us to come. Oh, the conde- 
scension of the gospel and the strange unwillingness ol 
man to believe it ! 

4. The gospel's urgency. The Lord's command wa^ 
" Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel then, 
to come in." Of course this compelling was not of force, 
but of moral earnestness. We cannot drive men into tho 
kingdom by the sword, but we can lead them in by tender 
persistency. Those who have been noted as soul-savers 
have been men of intense desire for men's salvation. The 
inspiration of this desire was from God. In all the universe 
there is no other being so anxious that men receive the 
gospel as God himself. We have not to persuade God to 
save us ; on the other hand, it is God who is in every way 
seeking to persuade us to accept his salvation. If any of 
us are saved, it is God " who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ." The Bible teaches, indeed, that the atone- 
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ment was necessary to make it consistent for God to forgive 

sin, but it also teaches that the plan of salvation through 

the atonement found birth in God's infinite Iovp. and that 

from the beginning of the world God has unifi 

persistently shown an intense desire for man's 

This the apostle teaches when he says that God " 

or desires, " all men to be saved and to come 

knowledge of the truth." So we see in the par 

interest in man's salvation. He makes the suppe 

many ; he sends out a second invitation ; at hii 

the servants bring in the poor, maimed, halt, i 

even this is not enough, but there is a loving cor 

yet others to come in. Man must be saved. This 

tude God takes, and just as far as he can go, and 

down man's free-will or destroy the sacredness i 

dispensable to huirtan welfare, just so far will ( 

man about by loving influences to bring him to 1 

feast. 

5, The gospeVs triumph. The master of the 
determined on one thing, — that, having made a s 
house be filled with guests. We may be certain th 
blood is not shed for nought. "Are there fe 
saved ? " asked the disciples anxiously, tearfully, 
had not then come for a direct answer. But t 
was giv{ ti before Revelation closed. " After this 
said he whose eye blazed with prophetic fire, ' 
great multitude which no man could number, of 
and kindreds and people and tongues, stood 1 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
palms in their hands." Few that be saved ? 
thousand times no! It is still sadly true, as in 
of Christ, that many enter the broad way that 
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destruction, while that strait gate and narrow way which 
leadeth unto life is found by few. And yet, O blessed truth • 
at the last, when the work of centuries is counted up, and 
when these few that daily, through the golden circle of the 
year, in unceasing succession, pass the turnstile of decision, 
are gathered into heaven, then shall there be seen a great 
multitude which no man can number, and God*s house sha'l 
be filled. As certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
morn out of the bosom of the deep, and drive his blazing 
chariot to the zenith, so certain is it that the gospel, which 
has already made the horizon roseate with its glory, will 
steadily and swiftly mount the skies, till its shafts pierce 
every darkened corner of the earth. 

II. The reception of the gospel. 

Who are those various classes to whom are sent the invi- 
tations of the parable } Evidently the •parable has, first, a 
historic significance. Christ's words have of necessity a 
local coloring. Those who were originally invited, but came 
not at a second invitation, were the Pharisees ; those dwell- 
ing in the cities, poor, maimed, halt, and blind, were the 
despised classes among the Jews, the publicans and sinners ; 
those in the country outside, to be found in the highways 
and hedges, were the Gentiles. But the parable has also a 
general significance. Christ's words are for all lands and 
for all times. On this broader interpretation we. may see 
how the gospel is received by the gospel-hardened 

There were some who were twice bidden. They evi- 
dently knew all about the feast, expected to go, had given 
encouragement that they would, but when the duty of im- 
mediate action was pressed, " Come, for all things are now 
ready," "with one consent began to make excuse." Just 
then something else appeared of more importance. The 
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feast was ready, but they were not. It is one of the most 
painful facts in the experience of Christian laborers that 
every gospel invitation which is rejected does but harden 
and set more firmly in opposition a will already opposed to 
Christ. The heart grows stubborn and indifferent. A 
heathen devotee thought to win favor with Tiis idols by 
sleeping on a bed of spikes. At first he suffered agonies, 
and his back was raw, but as he persisted Nature accommo- 
dated herself to the strange conditions, and in course of 
time his back became as callous as the horny hand of a 
day-laborer. His bed troubled him no longer. Thus it is 
that there are those in every congregation whom no fulmi- 
nations of the truth ever reach. They have heard them too 
often. They have resisted them so long that now there is 
an awful probability that they will resist them forever. 
Thus is it that the preacher of the gospel, who might be a 
savor of life unto life, becomes a savor of death unto death. 

But there is a more particular description of those who 
reject the gospel. The parable tells of those who made 
excuses, and in the character of these excuses we are re- 
minded of the seed which fell among thorns, some of which 
was choked by riches, some by cares, and some by pleastires 
of this life. (Luke viii, 14.) These varied hindrances to 
the acceptance of the gospel have a common origin. The 
three with one consent began to make excuse. All were 
moved by worldliness, but worldliness in each took a dif- 
ferent form. The three excuses, therefore, overlap ; each 
includes a little of the other. The parable is not written 
with philosophic sharpness. And yet there is in each ex- 
cuse an emphatic truth, one phase of difficulty more promi- 
nent than others. 

We see, then, how the gospel is received by the proud. 
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The land-owner must go and view his property. Here is 
the emphasis. What cares he for a feast ? He has a great 
landed estate of his own. He is not at all dependent on 
others for favors. He feels his own importance and powen 
and does not care to accept anything from another. Even 
when God descends from heaven and spreads a table before 
him, he turns haughtily away. He recognizes no need of 
such a gift. He is not hungry. His acres are broad, his 
barns are full, his own table loaded : why should he become 
a dependant, he to whom others look for food } Here is 
unquestionably one great difficulty in the reception of the 
gospel. There are too many whose great possessions lead 
them to scorn the idea of dependence on God. Here is 
your rich man. Is not money almost omnipotent.^ Can 
he not purchase what he pleases } Are not men of skill 
and men of culture, are not beauty and intellect and social 
standing, all glad to run at his bidding for a few of his 
ducats } It is not strange he forgets that God is richer 
than he, and that heaven must be entered without money 
and without price. Here is your man of power. He has 
received the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, is enthroned 
in Ifigh position, has great political influence. A word 
from him will turn the fortunes of States. He sees not his 
dependence on God. With shrewdness and tact he has 
bought a great possession, and he must needs go and view 
it. Here is your man of learning. Years of untold study 
have given his brain the elasticity and edge of a Damascus 
blade. Thousands hang on his words. His lips are aflame 
with eloquence. He has but to proclaim some result of 
his reasoning, and an eager world stare admiringly as it 
blazes its way, meteor-like, across the firmament. What 
wonder that he forgets that God has gifts of wisdom which 
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he does not yet possess ? What wonder that these all hear 
not the still, small voice whispering in their heart, " Except 
ye become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of God " ? 

Again, the gospel meets with no favorable reception /r^z« 
the preoccupied. Here was one in the parable who had 
five yoke of oxen, and must prove them. The emphasis is 
on the proving. The cares of business were pressing 
heavily upon him. There was room at the feast for him, 
but there was no room in his thoughts for the feast. There 
is no hope of persuading men to accept the gospel unless 
you can get them to think about it. 

Here on the human side is one secret of a revival's power. 
The- divine force, which is of course there, works through 
natural laws, and it is a natural law that when men's atten- 
tion is attracted to the presentation of truth, they presently 
begin to recognize its importance. A great outcry is some- 
times made against manufacturing a revival. Many are 
ready to sneer at the business-like methods which accom- 
pany the labors of Moody and Sankey, — the building often 
specially erected for their meetings, the various committees, 
the advertising, — as if spiritual blessings that were prepared 
and worked for could not be genuine. And yet all this is 
precisely in accord with the laws of the mind. When Mark 
Antony began his famous speech with the words, " Friends^ 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears," he well knew 
that he might as well toss his words to the idle winds that 
swept over the dead body of his friend, as address an 
audience who paid him no attention. In the preaching of 
the gospel, the very fact that people are interested in it, 
talking about it, working for it, heralding it far and wide, is 
a guarantee of its effectiveness. We must make men think 
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about their souls. So long as their oxen, or their stores, or 
their wills, or their ships are in their mind, Christ cannot 
get in. 

Another phase of difficulty is suggested in the words, 
'* I have married a wife and therefore I cannot come." This 
excuse includes all hindrances which are pleaded by the self- 
satisfied. The man was filled with a wild joy ; he could not 
for the moment imagine there could be any greater, if any- 
other. His hopes and his longings had just been crowned 
by possession. His home was now the centre of his thought ; 
over it hung a star, and within it was radiant a queen. To 
think of another than her who had given her heart to his 
keeping was, as he thought, disloyalty and dishonor. He 
had her, he wanted nothmg else. All this was beautiful. 
We honor him who is faithful to the treasures of his home. 
The other day I saw a poem in action. The sight was com- 
mon enough, but none the less charming for that. A busi- 
ness man, returning from his day's duties, neared his house 
in the lengthening shadows ; his wife sat watching for him 
at the window, holding up her babe before her. As soon 
as the father came in sight, the babe crowed with delight, 
leaped up in its mother's arms, and pounded with its chubby 
fist upon the window-pane ; the mother was radiant with 
smiles, and the glad father, tossing both a kiss, quickened 
his steps and hastened within. This sweet idyl had in it 
nothing wrong. The joy of the man in the parable in the 
possession of his bride was to be commended. The evil is 
when the loves of the home, or any temporal joys whatever, 
stand between us and our Lord and make us self-satisfied. 
God does not begrudge us any innocent pleasures. He 
demands, however, that we shall have spiritual aspirations 
that reach beyond them. We must not be so content with 
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our feast at home as to have no longing for the feast God 
offers us in the gospel. Here is the trouble with many a 
man of amiability and worth. He has a pleasant home, 
friends he delights in, social ties, all possible comforts. He 
wishes for nothing more. He needs to see that this is not 
enough. He ought to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, and at the gospel feast he might be filled. 

But the parable mentions two classes among whom the 
gospel is tolerably certain to find reception. One of these 
is the needy y as the parable puts it, " the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind." Those who know their condition 
and are not satisfied with themselves, but are humble and 
anxious and longing, — these are the ones to be reached. 
It matters not whether they live in hovel or palace, if they 
do but see their need. God sometimes brings the batteries 
of affliction against the human soul. That soul is stoutly 
entrenched in fortifications of indifference or self-conceit, 

• 

or absorption of thought or earthly enjoyment ; but the 
artillery of a Divine providence can break down all these 
defences, and through the breach will pour in, with flashing 
swords, the irresistible hosts of truth. We often rebel 
against providences that bring us woe. But God is plan- 
ning wiser for us than we know, and just beyond our sight 
has spread a table laden with inconceivable blessings. He 
would not have us reject them, and so prepares the way for 
his messenger. When his servant knocks, we are hungry, 
in tears, helpless, ready to throw ourselves into the arms of 
the heavenly visitant, and thus be brought in. Well is it for 
us if we hwave so far perceived our need as that God will not 
be forced, in love for us, to batter down our opposition by 
new trials. Well is it for us if, when trial has come, and 
we discover that we are poor, maimed, halt, and blind, we 
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understand what it means, and gladly allow ourselves to be 
led up. in all our unworthiness, to the gospel feast. 

The last class mentioned in the parable are the neglected^ 
those in the highways and hedges. There is a great mass 
of people outside the church, destitute of religious privileges 
and ignorant of the gospel message. We call them "churcU 
neglecters." It were equally just and more to the point 
to call them " the church-neglected." Wherever there ait 
those who do not come within the house of God to hear 
the gospel, the fault is quite as much with the church as 
with them. We are accustomed to say that they may come 
if they please ; they are welcome. Yes, but they are to be 
persuaded to come. They must be hunted up, hidden away, 
as they are, like thrushes in the hedge-rows. Perhaps they 
have never heard of the gospel, perhaps they think no one 
wants them at this gospel feast, perhaps they have no idea 
of the privileges within their reach. No one has labored 
for them, no one has made special effort to supply their 
needs. The great problem ever before God*s people is 
this : How to evangelize the neglected portions of our 
communities, how to get at those outside of our churches 
and give them the gospel. " Go out," — here is the solution, 
— *' go out " where they are, and by a sympathetic, tender, 
loving persistency you may bring them in. There is no 
class in the community more hopeful if you can find them. 
It may be difficult to reach them, but once put the gospel 
n their hands, and, like those gathered into churches out of 
the wynds of Glasgow under the far-sighted plans of Chal- 
mers, they will never let it go. 

The parable concludes with an admonition which we may 
well take to heart. "I say unto you that none of those 
men that were bidden shall taste of my supper." There is 
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a great difference between invitation and a 
tween living tinder gospel privileges and r 
grace into the heart. The pious ejaculatio 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of he 
different from an actual taking of that brej 
on it. Let us not deceive ourselves and b 
the former. The enjoyment of the means g 
appreciation of them, is not salvation. It i: 
to believe Christ. The devils believe Chr 
believe on Christ We must in positive act t 
on the Divine mercy and partake of the go8[ 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 

Luke xv, 11-24. 
^* And he said, A certain man had two sonSy^ etc. 

The theme of this most beautiful of parables is the 
unfailing grace of the Father. At some point in the life of 
this younger son, every one may see himself Somewhere 
in the story, departing, in the far country, returning, or at 
home, every human being may be found to-day. 

Let us follow, with brief examination, the different steps 
of his career. 

L The spirit of the son at the beginning. 

His underlying aim is to look out for himself He wanted 
his father's goods, but not his presence. This is the germ 
of sin, — an independent, proud, unloving spirit toward God. 
The quality of any trait of character is determined by its 
attitude toward God. What is gratitude to friends, if no 
gratitude is felt toward Him who gives us our friends ? 
Can honesty in dealing with men be genuine, if we with- 
hold from God what is due to him ? The clerk who is 
honest with all his fellows, but only cheats his employer, is 
a dishonest man. Can love to man be lovely if the eye 
looks upward with indifference, or refuses to look up at all 'i 
This son was doubtless popular with his friends. He spent 
lavishly the money which his father had given him, but to 
that father he offered no thanks, confessed no dependence, 
sought from him no advice. It is said that the acorn holds 
within itself the form of the leaf and twig and trunk of the 
oak. So the spirit of self-seeking contains already the 
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germs of all sins. He whose chief aim is to exalt himself 
is certain to be abased. The prayerless boy of to-day will 
be in the far country to-morrow. This son was of such a 
temperament that he sought riotous living, and called it 
"having a jolly time," but if he had aimed at rags and 
wretchedness, he could not have reached them by a shorter 
or swifter way ; and whatever path is chosen with self seek- 
ing as the motive, the end is the same. 

II. The departure. 

Not many days after he found that he could be inde- 
pendent, he started off on his journey. He who does not 
pray and obey God, rapidly withdraws from him. God is 
not in his thoughts, and therefore he soon ceases to appre- 
ciate the character which God loves. The true generosity^ 
which is love to men for their good, is lost. He loves men 
for what they are worth to please himself. Reverence is 
lost. The courage of gentleness is lost. Abhorrence of 
wickedness is lost. He sees wit in the rejection of Divine 
authority, courage in anger, manliness in vice. He begins 
to be ambitious to be a witness for the Devil, sensitive to 
the least suspicion of having anything to do with God. 
Charge him with desires after holiness, and he is indignant. 
Charge him with indulgence in sin, and he is amused. He 
has entered the far country. 

III. The life of unhallowed pleasure. 

He chose the company that fitted his spirit. He sought 
others for what he could get out of them ; they sought him 
for what they could get out of him. He had plenty of com- 
pany as long as he had substance to waste on them. What 
he spent on them was wasted. What they gave him was 
wasted. The whole traffic was utter loss on both sides. 
They had not only outward possessions, but a wealth of 
23 
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intellect, affection, beauty, genius. They wasted it all. 
This the seeker for self and not God always does. He uses 
his talents to cover up his real aims and passions. Art has 
been made the handmaid of Sin. Music is called in to 
adorn the hideous nakedness of Vice. Companies of men 
and women who are not bold enough to talk together of the 
pleasures of drunkenness, listen with delight to the stories 
of its joys when put into verse and uttered in harmonious 
strains. They would not talk of harlots, but listen with 
rapture to amorous songs, that are written for harlots to 
sing. Pencil and brush are laid under tribute to cover 
the grossness of vice. The wealth given by God goes to 
give brightness, color, and attractiveness to shame. Lan- 
guage is made to lie for vice. Fine names are given to 
things which are rottenness and disgrace. Fashion is 
enlisted to recommend them. The far country is not very 
far from worldly society. Many have lacquired citizenship 
in it who do not wear its dress. That man is already a 
prodigal in it who does not habitually recognize the pres- 
ence of God in his life. He need not expect to recognize 
himself as a prodigal till he has wasted all his substance, 
and that may take many years. 

IV. The collapse. 

The famine began when he had used up all he had. 
When all is gone, Nature herself turns against the prodigal. 
He had had all he asked for, and had cut himself off from 
his base of supplies. His friends, who were only friends to 
his money, now deserted him for other victims. He had 
no one else to whom he could turn. 

The natural gifts of man do not continue long. Youth 
and its enjoyments are of brief duration. Manhood with 
its strength ebbs surely away. All streams run dry that 
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do not spring from the perennial fountain. The world is a 
desert to a sinner who has run through the gifts of God, ' 
and he is absolutely certain to run them through in a little 
while. Alas for him when his own treasures are squan- 
dered, and the famine smites the far country ! His one 
friend he has cast off to win the admiration of the friends 
he had chosen ; and they have cast him off as soon as his 
goods are gone. 

V. The new business. 

No extreme of degradation could be greater than this to 
the mind of the Jew. He became the servant of a foreigner, 
whom the Jew despised. He tended swine, which were 
hateful to the Jew. He was hungry for the food which the 
swine fed on, and could n't get it. Yet even this degrada- 
tion was his own choice. The Devil had led him captive 
so far, and still persuaded him that he was maintaining 
his independence. He still preferred to be the swineherd 
of a heathen rather than a son of God, and thought it a 
more independent life. 

Men whom their neighbors pity for their sins refuse to 
accept the gracious invitation to become the sons of God, 
lest those neighbors should laugh at them. Few men 
swear when alone, or think contemptuously of religion and 
the Bible and the love of Christ when alone. But many 
expect to win admiration from others by showing them- 
selves independent of the holiness which God makes pos- 
sible: to those who trust in him. This son was not going 
to acknowledge himself a son of God, not he ! He was a 
swineherd, in bondage to a heathen who was starving him, 
and he would have men know that he was independent of 
his lather. Some would like to become Christians if they 
could accept Christ and not let anyone know it. They 
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have tried to get into the royal robe as into an undergar- 
ment, with their own rags outside of it. " I have tried 
for a year to be a Christian," said one, " but I did n't want 
any one to know it." No one can become a disciple of 
Christ by trying to put dishonor on him who has given 
his .life for us. 

VI. The awakening. 

How this is brought about we are not told here. The 
simple fact is stated that he came to himself. Elsewhere 
the power of the Spirit of God in arousing the sinner to 
his real condition is plainly shown. He finds himself 
hungry, friendless, alone. Others have long known his 
condition. They have wondered that he should prefer his 
degradation to the honor that is within his reach. While 
he has been thinking within himself, ** What would people 
say of me if I should go home to my father } " he has not 
thought to ask, " What are they thinking of me now among 
these swine .^" But now awakening to his wretchedness,- 
he remembers one friend. What a friend, that, though 
forgotten when false friends were all around and slighted 
and insulted in every way, he should be remembered with 
trust at this moment of utter desolation, when the prodigal 
discovered himself in a strange country, lost, destitute, 
friendless, wretched I Oh, if God were not a friend, the 
prodigal would sink into despair and hell when he comes to 
himself. He sees now where he is, — that he has brought 
himself into this poverty. Many call God cruel after they 
have wasted the abundance of gifts from him. They have 
received all they asked for, have made no acknowledgment, 
have wasted all, and then, finding themselves wretched, 
they say that God has done it. But not so this prodigal. 
He said, "/ have sinned." That was the evidence that he 
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had come to himself. So long as a man lays the blame 
of his condition on some one else, we can have no encour- 
agement for him. 

VII. The resolve. 

He is awakened to a hope of pardon and gracious recep- 
tion. But this does not hinder the full confession of his sin. 
He accepts the deepest humiliation. He seeks now not to 
maintain his pride, but to confess the truth. To be a hired 
servant at home with his father, with bread enough, is 
infinitely better than to be a hired servant of a heathen, and 
hyngry for swine's food. When a sinner sees himself as he 
is, he prefers anything rather than his present condition. 
He would rather be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord 
than to dwell in tents of wickedness. Clean service, even 
the most menial, is more welcome to the awakened soul than 
the highest place in the kingdom of Satan. 

VIII. The return. 

He acted at once. Honest repentance always does. 
Resolves postponed are lies. Men befool themselves with 
them. He did not wait to cleanse himself and get a more 
becoming dress. He was not earning enough to keep him- 
self alive, far less could he save enough to better his ap- 
pearance. Besides there was nothing in the far country 
which money could buy that would make him in the least 
degree presentable at home. The gay and costly attire 
which he wore when he was spending his living with har- 
lots was as repulsive to his father as his rags. He was not 
to become better in order that he might go to his father, 
but he was to go to his father in order that he might be 
made better. Yet he went back, not to claim anything. 
His father had given him once all he had asked for, and he 
had taken it as if it had belonged to him, had wasted it, and 
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ruined himself by it. He went back to make confession. 
He went back, knowing that his past life was only shame ; 
that his present condition was utter unworthiness, and 
frankly acknowledging it. He who had taken his father's 
gifts as his right, now asked only the place of a servant, 
and that as a favor. 

IX. The meeting. 

He was yet a great way oflf when the father saw him. 
He had not much more than turned his face homeward. 
He had not begun to get into the region where his father 
dwelt. He had not begun to think how he would be re- 
ceived, only what he himself should say, when the father, 
love lending swiftness to his feet, came running to meet 
him. Love is quicker than youth, loftier than pride, mightier 
than Satan. The love of God is compassion. It suffers 
with the penitent. It would even spare the recital of the 
sad history. The confession is on the lips of the prodigal. 
But before he can utter it the father's arms are around him, 
the father's head is on his neck, the father's kiss of forgive- 
ness is pressing upon him. How wonderful this welcome ! 
This is the heart of God. " It shall come to pass that before 
they call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear." There is no reply in words to the confession. It has 
been freely poured out, keenly felt. Even now the hot tears 
fall, and the heart throbs with increasing shame. It will be 
felt yet more deeply as the fathe^-'s love is more and more 
wonderfully displayed. But he who suffers with the peni- 
tent will add no thrust to the keen anguish of repentance 
which love shares. The only reply is by instant action. 

The old rags are all removed. Every token of the past, 
and even of the humiliating journey home, is at once taken 
away. The holy mantle of divine love falls over the repent- 
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ant soul. The robe of honor, the ring, the shoes, transform 
him. The old life vanishes out of sight, and is remembered 
only to give added heartiness to the welcome home. This 
is the attitude of the holy God toward the repentant sinner. 
He comes, in Christ, holy, harmless, undefiled, made separate 
from sinners, and higher than the heavens, yet, when re- 
jected, scorned, the gifts that were bought by his blood 
cast aside with contempt by a spirit of selfishness too mean 
to be described, he watches in his holiness to welcome the 
first desire of the sinner to return to him. 

O God, how our deepest love fails* to understand thee! 
Thou dost forestall our confessions with the kiss of love 
Thou dost wash away every stain with the love that told 
itself out in blood. Thou dost meet the shame of sin with 
royal robes, and the tears of penitence with the merriment 
of a feast of welcome. Thou dost cut short the petition for 
forgiveness by granting more than the boldest heart would 
have dared to ask. " I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, and their sins and iniquities I will remember no more." 
This is the love that passeth knowledge. 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

Luke xvi, 26. 

* Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed; so that they which 
would pass from hence to you cannot^ neither can they pass to us 
that would come from thence,^^ 

Whether the narrative of the rich man and Lazarus be 

* 

regarded as history or a parable does not essentially affect 
the truth illustrated. It belongs to a parable to have its 
important features in harmony with fact. Observe this in 
the parable of the sower. So also in that of the prodigal 
son. If there was no such experience as hunger, if there 
were no such animals as swine, if feeding them was not 
among the Jews a disgrace, if a kiss was not a token of 
.reconciliation, if to have the master of a feast place the 
best ring upon the finger of a guest was not a peculiar 
honor, — if these, which constitute the costume of that 
parable, represented fancies and not facts, then one of our 
Lord's sublimest utterances would be almost meaningless. 
A parable is not a picture of the imagination. Its basis 
must be truth. In outline, if not in detail^ it must 
accord with what actually exists. All attempts, there- 
fore, to weaken the force of this passage by calling it a 
parable are futile. If symbols are employed, impressive 
and fearful, the facts these symbols represent can be no 
less so. We cannot suppose that He whose essence is 
truth would, on so momentous a subject, employ language 
calculated to mislead, or assume that to exist which had 
no existence. 
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In this passage the only one who has the right or the 
power to do so, has lifted the curtain from the spirit world. 
Nor is it to be overlooked that this startling picture is 
drawn by One who came from heaven to earth on wings 
of love, Christ's object was not to awaken groundless 
fear, but to speak the truth in faithfulness. As a flash 
of lightning, revealing to the lost traveller a, precipice on 
whose brink he stands, is thereby a messenger of mercy, 
so this scene, drawn with vivid strokes, is mercifully 
designed to warn us that we come not thither. 

The passage was designed primarily as a rebuke to the 
covetous and unbelieving Pharisees. The rich man rep- 
resents a "son of this generation," one who makes an 
improper use of the " mammon of unrighteousness." His 
treasure being on earth, his heart was there also. His 
offence was not that he was rich, but that, being rich, 
he was proud, selfish, unbelieving. To the class to which 
he belonged our Saviour had just said, " Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon." Then, with a few impressive strokes, 
he portrays the condition of one of this class both in the 
present world and the next. 

It is not certain that any stress is to be laid on the fact 
that the scene of the rich man's suffering is in Hades, — for 
such is the word here rendered " hell," — instead of Gehenna, 
The state is that which immediately follows death. Our 
Lord's design is not to give a chart, or teach the geography 
of the unseen world. It is deeper, — it is to show the con- 
trasts of that world and this, and on what conditions future 
biiss and suffering depend, 

After a brief description of the state of the two men this 
side the grave, the scene passes beyond the range of earthly 
experience into the unseen world of spirits. It is not, how- 
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ever, beyond the knowledge of Him to whom both worlds 
are alike open. Christ is as familiar with the spirit world 
as with this. In listening, therefore, to-day to what his 
opened lips unfold, it behooves us to learn lessons respecting 
the world we are soon to enter. 

The passage teaches that, 

I. Dying does, not suspend consciousness. 

This passage accords with other Scripture in teaching that 
death is not a sleep. Lazarus is not borne in unconscious- 
ness to Abraham's bosom. His body, covered with sores, 
waiting at the rich man's door to be fed with crumbs, has 
been cast off, and his spirit has gone to feast with Abraham. 
The rich man is also alive. To him, dying had been an 
awakening. Hitherto some of his faculties had been dor- 
mant, but the touch which closed his natural eyes opened 
his spiritual. Respecting the awards or even the existence 
of the unseen world, he might, previous to death, have been 
an unbeliever. He is not now. ^'Son, remember tliat thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things " Here are conscious- 
ness, personality, memory. These essential qualities of mind 
death has not touched. His surroundings have changed, 
but not his soul ; his circumstances, but not himself. 

The Scriptures, both of the Old Testament and the New, 
are clear in showing that at death the soul does not sleep. 
Through the dim light the patriarchs had, there was revealed 
a conscious existence beyond the grave. Abraham was 
" gathered to his people," although buried far from his an- 
cestral land. Jacob expected at death to " go to his son," 
not to his body, for this he supposed had been torn in pieces 
by the beasts. Christ showed that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were still alive, inasmuch as " God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living." 
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In the New Testament, life and immortality are brought 
into "clear light." When this earthly tabernacle is dis- 
solved we have (present tense) a building of God. For 
the apostle to " depart and be with Christ " (then glorified 
with his Father), was not to become unconscious. When 
John, at Patmos, " saw under the altar the souls of them 
that had been slain," they were not sleeping, but were 
heard " crying Vith a loud voice." The Bible knows 
nothing of " dormant souls." The theory that death 
stops the mind's activity resists Scriptural evidence as 
luminous as the sun. Death takes down the scaffolding, 
but not the edifice. 

" I lose the outer, not the inner eye ; 
The landscape, not the soul's stars, when I die." 

II. Dying does not efface remembrance of the living, 
" I have five brethren." The rich man thinks of these, 
and would have them kept from coming to his place of 
torment. Why, we are not informed. Perhaps he wishes 
to save himself the added agony of their accusing pres- 
ence ; perhaps natural affection seeks to spare them his 
fearful doom. 

The fact that he thinks of them is suggestive. It 
shows that from the world of spirits this world stands 
not in cold, unsympathetic distance. Thought speeds 
back to earth and earthly friends. This the Bible else- 
where teaches. The martyred saints cried for " their 
blood to be avenged on them that dwell on earth." The 
apostle teaches that we run our race "compassed about 
with a great cloud of witnesses." Those on earth may 
forget the spirit world, but those in that world forget 
not earth. 
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III. Dying does not change character. 

Whether clothed in purple and faring sumptuously every 
day, or tormented in the flames, the rich man is the same 
at heart. Death, being a physical change, does not affect 
moral quality. He who on earth made self the centre does 
not cease to be selfish in the future state. The rich man 
prays ; but in his prayer are no words of penitence. He 
does not ask to be forgiven, or to have hi§ heart cleansed. 
He who on earth had been accustomed to be ministered 
unto, still craves a ministry, — that Lazarus may be sent 
for water to cool his tongue. He seeks for relief, not 
repentance ; for pity, not pardon. 

The cry of the publican, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner!" which he had not offered on earth, he does not 
offer now. His desire is to have his condition changed, 
not his character, forgetting still that the occasion of his 
woe is having a wicked heart. Even his unbelief clings 
to him, as seen in his supposing that his brethren would 
give heed to a returned spirit, while they reject Moses 
and the prophets. " It is the very essence of unbelief 
that it gives that credence to portents and prodigies 
which it refuses to. the truth of God." In his words 
are also involved a secret justifying of himself and cen- 
suring of the ways of Providence. He thinks God does 
' not sufficiently warn men of that place of suffering. If 
he had had clearer evidence that there was a lake of fire, 
if he had been sufficiently warned of his danger, and of 
what was the goal of a sensual and worldly life, he would 
not have come thither. Therefore he would have God's 
methods changed by sending Lazarus back to earth, more 
effectually to warn his brethren. 

It is the nature of the unregenerate heart to be dissatis- 
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fied with God. On earth men often murmur that God 
warns so much. They think he does not really mean what 
his threatenings imply; hence they interpret so as to quell 
their sense of danger. Beyond the grave the dissatisfaction 
remains, but the ground of it is changed. There the de- 
mand is for added. warnings. " Nay, father Abraham, but 
if one went unto them from the dead they will repent." 

IV. Dying brings condition and character into accord. 

On earth what we call fortune turns a capricious wheel. 
It had cast Lazarus, a beggar, covered with sores, at the 
rich man's gate, while it flung the rich man, loaded with 
wealth, upon a sumptuous couch. It was not, however, 
because Dives had been rich that at death he was tor- 
mented, nor because Lazarus had been poor that then 
he was comforted. The sin of the rich man was that 
he had been living without God. He worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator. With no 
practical belief in an invisible and spiritual world of 
righteousness and truth, he lived as if earth was all. 
His abuse of wealth, and his luxurious squandering on 
himself, were only outward signs of a depraved heart. 
The disease was within. 

Nothing is expressly said concerning the moral condition 
of Lazarus, his faith, his patience, his submission to the 
will of God. These are necessarily inferred, since they 
alone prepare for a seat in Abraham's bosom. Physical 
poverty without poverty of spirit avails nothing ; and riches, 
though indeed a snare, need not lead their possessor to a 
worldly life and an unbelieving heart. Augustine perti- 
nently remarks that ** the very Abraham into whose bosom 
Lazarus was carried had been on earth rich in flocks and 
herds and in all possessions." 
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These two men, therefore, whose outward condition was 
so, unlike, were equally different in character. This, though 
on earth perhaps wellnigh unheeded, drew at death the line 
of their separation. As the years of their earthly life rolled 
on, the character of each was forming. Each was sowing 
the seed of a coming harvest ; and as they sowed, they a 
length reaped. When death came, each went to his owa 
place, one to be " comforted," because the germinant seeds 
of peace and love were in his own heart ; the other to be 
" tormented," because the devouring flames of unbelief and 
selfishness were in his own bosom. 

" Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell." 

The Scriptures teach that at death the good and bad 
go to the place for which they are prepared. God renders 
to every man according to his deeds. To them who by 
patient continuance in well-doihg seek for glory and honor 
and immortality, eternal life. But unto them who obey 
not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation, and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, on every soul of man that 
doeth evil. 

None will be excluded from heaven whose character 
fits them for that abode, whose heart and treasure are 
already there. And the word "Depart" will only judi- 
cially declare the separation from Christ and his salva- 
tion which has already been made a fact by the sinner s 
refusing to become Christ-like. It has been forcibly said, 
"God is merciful, therefore he will not permit any one 
to suffer more than he deserves. Heaven would be a 
severer doom than the sinner merits ; therefore the mercy 
of God, not to speak of his justice, shuts the door of 
heaven against the ungodly." 
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V. Dying renders the condition resulting from character 
permanent. 

It was in " Hades," that is, in the state immediately follow- 
ing death, that the gulf between the rich man and Lazarus 
became "fixed." Dying does not change character, nor 
do the Scriptures imply that it is changed by what fol- 
lows death. Christ gives no intimation that the sufferings 
of the rich man tended to his reformation. He was ** tor- 
mented " in the flames, not purified. 

Man may hope that although he die impenitent, he will 
in the future life find some path to heaven. But the Bible 
points to none. Men are to be judged for the "things 
' done in the body " Here God has promised forgiveness 
to those who repent ; but he has not promised repentance 
hereafter to those who continue in sin. What though in 
the future world new light be afforded, what proof is there 
that the sinner will welcome that light, and that it will 
tend to soften a heart hardened by resisting light already 
given ? The rich man had new light, but it did not make 
• him penitent. It did not humble him for his sin. It did 
not banish his unbelief. It did not expel his selfishness. 
It did not fill his heart with love. It helped him to see, 
what perhaps he had before disbelieved, that life on earth 
is the only time to prepare for Hfe beyond the grave. 
^ The only way to heaven is by coming into harmony 
with God. And there is nothing in the Bible to suggest 
that they who die his enemies are, by dying, introduced 
into a state which changes, or tends to change, their 
heart from selfishness to love. This passage accords 
with the unvarying tenor of Scripture in showing that as 
men enter the other world, so they continue. At death 
condition is changed, not character. And, as in the future 
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State condition and character correspond, a character fixed 
in opposition to God carries with it an unending destiny of 
sin and suffering. 

This passage, therefore, corrects those who base their 
hopes of repentance upon influences which they think may 
come to them beyond the grave. If one rejects the light 
he already has, it is idle to think he will welcome increased 
illumination. If the buds upon the tree are not wakened 
to life by the warmth of the springtide heat, the scorching 
summer sun will blast the tree, instead of clothing it with 
verdure. 

Our subject suggests this practical truth : — 
The time to decide our eternal destiny is the present. 
The gulf between the rich man and Lazarus began 
on earth. At first it was narrow. It widened with 
increasing years. Every wrong choice, every decision 
to act selfishly, every resolve to put away the thought 
of God and duty and eternal things, increased the dis- 
tance separating the rich man from the path to Abraham's 
bosom. His soul became heavily weighted on the side 
of self, and at death fell into permanent dissonance of 
character with God. Then the gulf was fixed. His new 
surroundings in Hades, the sentence of the judge, — if 
this was spoken, — declared but did not create the fact 
that he had separated himself from holiness and heaven 
by a bridgeless chasm. There was a time when the rich 
man could have joined Lazarus on his way to a heavenly 
home. He had his golden opportunities. Doubtless 
there came to him at times aspirations after a better life. 
These grew weaker as the years advanced. At length 
unconsciously to himself, his last opportunity arrived. " It 
is possible," says Trench, "that the putting of Lazarus 
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under his eye had been his final trial. Entertaining* him, 
he might unawares have entertained angels." 

In a Spanish gallery of paintings there is a celebrated 
picture by Murillo, founded on an old legend which repre- 
sents that a certain monk was called to die when engaged 
in writing his own biography. Grieved at the abrupt 
termination of his unfinished task, the fiction is that he 
sought and obtained permission to return to earth to 
complete his work. The artist has embodied this con- 
ception with wonderful skill. The monk is seated in his 
cell, intent on his solemn toil. It is not the ghastly face 
and forn^ of the dead, but of one who has returned from 
the spirit world thoroughly vitalized with the life and 
experience of eternity. 

This is legend. No one who goes hence returns to 
resume the work of life. But there is earnestness of 
motive in the thought that as we now write the pages 
of our earthly life, we are recording our eternal destiny. 
The solemnity of the present moment is that on it hang 
everlasting issues. 
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THE TEN LEPERS. 
Luke xvii, 11-19. 

Two cases are recorded in which our Saviour cleansed 
lepers. One was early in his ministry, immediately after 
the Sermon on the Mount ; one near its close, as he was 
on his last journey to Jerusalem. In the former case he 
healed one man, in the instance before us ten. This, among 
other features, makes the latter miracle remarkable. Our 
Saviour's usual method was to treat men individually. In 
but one other instance is he represented as departing from 
this practice, viz., in the healing of the two blind men at 
Capernaum. The case of the lepers, in truth, was scarcely 
an exception : only one of them was fully healed. This fact, 
that ten were cleansed and one alone saved, is the point of 
the story. We ask, with the Saviour, " Where are the 
nine } " With the aim of bringing out this point, I call your 
attention to some reflections upon the miracle of the lepers. 
I. The story eficourages work on frontiers and borders, 
Jesus met the lepers- "in the midst of" — that is, probably, 
along the frontier line between — " Samaria and Galilee," 
on his way east to the Jordan. Their common misery drew 
these natural enemies, the Jews and the Samaritans, to- 
gether. The national prejudice of each was destroyed. 
Under these circumstances, the border was a favorable retreat 
for them. The border population is always freer from preju- 
dice and more open to influence. This, in part, may ex- 
plain the fact that our Saviour took up his abode at Caper- 
naum, " in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim " ; that 
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he went into the coasts of Gadara and of Tyre and Sldon. 
Work among the border populations was a feature of his 
ministry. He was interested in the outskirts of cities. Here 
he met Bartimeus, the woman of Samaria, Zaccheus, the de- 
moniacs. We always underestimate the importance and the 
encouragements of work in borders and outskirts. Mission 
work in the borders of cities, home-mission labor on the 
shifting and advancing frontier, are among the rpost hopeful 
enterprises of the church. Open-air meetings, neighborhood 
meetings, Bible readings* from house to house, have always 
been among the most fruitful sources of conversions. When 
we fail to move those nearer the centre, what we are accus- 
tomed to look upon as the desirable classes, we have only 
to go into the highways and hedges — this is the experi- 
ence of the churches — and direct our efforts to the lepers 
— the frontier classes — and soon the house is filled with 
guests. A little church in the centre of a town had labored 
faithfully for thirty years, with little encouragement and no 
revival. This idea was suggested, — that it go from the 
prejudiced and gospel-hardened to the outskirts of the town, 
and hold meetings in the school-houses. The attempt was 
made. A wholly new class of people was reached ; they 
were irreligious, they were lepers. But they were com- 
paratively free from prejudice. In course of a few weeks a 
revival sprung up of great power. The entire border of the 
town, a circuit of ten miles, became bright with the flame. 
It was not an uncommon sight in those school-house meet- 
ings to see ten rise together and cry, " Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us ! " Would that all our churches, in towji and 
city, would follow Christ to the borders. A voice is loudly 
calling to Christians, " Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in." 
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II. The story shows t/iat there is a sense in which impen- 
itent men caji pray. 

The lepers prayed. That weak, hoarse cry affectingly 
expressed their sense of need, — one characteristic of true 
prayer. They wanted something. Their standing afar off 
further expressed their sense of guilt, — another character- 
istic of acceptable prayer. They knew the prevailing view 
concerning their disease, that it was regarded as the finger 
of God touching a man, first attacking his house, then his 
clothing, last of all, if he was incorrigible, himself; and 
that only by true repentance was it ever removed. They 
knew that they were not separated from the people in so 
awful a solitude because their disease was contagious, since 
it was not so, but that thus might be expressed the loath- 
someness of sin. They might attend the synagogues like 
others, not lepers ; but, nevertheless, they were separate. 
Their disease was a type of the death of sin. Their isola- 
tion expressed the exclusion of the polluted and abominable 
from the city of God. So they stood afar off, and cried. In 
a sense, this was prayer. In it were met two essential con- 
ditions of true prayer, — the sense of want and the sense of 
sin. In this sense many lepers have prayed. You may 
hear the despairing cry, *' Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us ! " ever hoarsely rising from the borders of the city, in 
the remorse of the drunkard awakened from his debauch, 
of the conscience-smitten gambler and harlot in their brief 
seasons of thoughtfulness, of the murderer, when his pas- 
sion has died out. and he sees the red stains on his hands 
which no water can wash away. It is heard from sinners 
of paler dye, against whom conscience has risen. From 
women and from children, especially in the border regions, 
where they are not hardened by the gospel, long unheeded, 
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you may hear, as Jesus is presented as the Great Physician, 
the hoarse cry of such prayer as was lifted by the ten lepers 
at the sight of the Saviour. 

III. The story shows that there is a sense in which^Goa 
answers the prayers of impenitent men. 

Jesus said to the lepers, ** Go, shew yourselves unto 
the priests. And it came to pass, as they went, they 
were cleansed." That they were not truly penitent 
appears from the course of the story. Nevertheless, he 
answered their prayer. Irreligious people claim that their 
prayers, in instances, have been answered ; that help has 
come when they were in trouble ; that they have been 
enabled tp overcome temptations and to master bad habits; 
that the sick, in answer to their requests, have been healed; 
that danger has been averted. These cases should be 
carefully examined ; but there is no reason to dOubt that 
many of them are true, when we have before us such an 
instance as this of the lepers. Such answers may lead 
those to whom they are given to infer too much, as, e. g,, 
that they are converted. The inference is natural. But, 
as in the case of the lepers, so in all similar cases, it is a 
mistake. This should be well noted. We may call such 
answers to prayer provisional answers, blessings given with 
a view to testing the receivers. How will they treat the 
giver } Their treatment of him will show whether they 
are saved or not. For a man may want health very much 
when he is sick, and food very much when he is hungry, 
and, under the goading of conscience, may be deeply con- 
victed of sin. But if God's answer to his prayer is not 
followed by a new relation of himself to God, it is not 
followed by any new relation of God to him. He is still, 
because an impenitent, an unpardoned sinner. 
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IV. The story shows how theforyn of obedience may exist 
without its spirit, 

Jesus commanded the lepers to go to the priests. All 
were sent, — the Samaritan with the rest : salvation was of 
the Jews. It was a long journey to Jerusalem, but they set 
out at once. This was the spirit, seemingly, of true obedi- 
ence. But the miracle took place. They were cleansed. 
At once the Samaritan stopped, he turned back. His com- 
panions, it is likely, were surprised. They asked him what 
he intended to do. He told them that he was going to find 
Jesus, and at his feet thank him and glorify God. Jesus had 
healed them, what less could they do ? They would expos- 
tulate with him. It is God that has healed us. Give him 
the praise. This we can do here, we do not need to go back. 
You know, too, that it was Jesus who told us to go to the 
priests. That is what the law commands, that we shall 
show ourselves to the priests. You are disobeying both- 
his command and the word of God if you turn back. You 
will better come with us. We have a long journey before 
us. Some other time we can see Jesus and thank him. 
Our duty now is to go to Jerusalem. In vain, the grateful 
Samaritan, eager to tell Jesus his love, would urge upon 
them the natural duty of gratitude. So they parted. He 
would not go on with them. They would not return with 
him. He returned alone to Jesus. They continued on 
toward the Holy City. According to the letter, they were 
right ; but the Samaritan had an inner perception of duty. 
Being a Samaritan, he would, indeed, have no prejudice in 
favor of the Jewish ritual to overcome. Of the two courses 
offering, he would have a repugnance to visiting the temple, 
and thus recognizing the priests. But this does not explain 
his action. It does not explain either his setting out with 
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the rest, or his conduct when he returned and found Jesus, 
He perceived, in the sudden awakening of his soul, by the 
work already done upon him, that notwithstanding the 
Saviour's explicit command, the true obedience was to 
return. He returned. Perhaps he trembled when he 
came into the Saviour's presence, and feared rebuke ; but 
he was right, Jesus received him graciously. He approved 
his course His question, " Where are the nine ? " clearly 
showed this, and that he looked with displeasure upon 
those men. To seal his approval he completed his work 
of healing by cleansing the man also from sin. " Arise," 
he said to him, " go thy way. Thy faith hath made thee 
whole." Now he too went on his way to see the priests.\ 
The "letter killeth." He who would truly obey must 
Follow a voice within, as he is led of the Spirit. The 
aine disregarded that voice. The Samaritan heeded it, 
and was blessed. 

V. The story shows us that a degree of faith may exist 
without love, and so without saving power. 

There was a weak beginning of faith in all the ten. It 
is shown in their setting out without a word, though as yet 
uncleansed, for Jerusalem. This must have required faith 
of a high order. If it had worked by love, all would have 
been saved. True saving faith works by love. This was 
one trouble with the nine, and the radical one, — they did 
not love. So th*eir faith could not save them. 

Calvin describes their case, and that of many like them. 
" Want and hunger," he says, "create a faith which gratifi- 
cation kills." It is real faith, yet hath it no root. It is like 
the change in the stony-ground hearers, 'which have no 
root in themselves, and so fall away. Such persons want 
the good they lack. They despair of obtaining it by any 
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efforts of their own. The lepers would live and die lepers, 
if they fared like others. They knew it, admitted it. Jesus 
had an undoubted gift of healing, well known and proved 
all through the borders. They believed in him, — to a de- 
gree they did so. They called upon him. This fact shows 
that they had a degree of faith in him. The trouble with 
them was — beware of it! — they wanted the gift, but did 
not want the Giver. They did not love him before or after- 
ward. Therefore, he who began a good work in them did 
not complete it. We are brought thus to the great lesson 
of the miracle. 

VI. The story shows us the sin of ingratitude^ and the 
place which gratitude fills with God, 

The Samaritan was the only one who returned, and he was 
the only one saved. '* Birth did not give the Jew a place in 
the kingdom of heaven ; gratitude gave it to a Samaritan." 
Blessings are good, but not for themselves. They are to 
draw us to the Giver, they are tests of character. If they 
cause us to be satisfied with themselves, they are made a 
curse to us ; thus they have failed of their great purpose, 
which was to lead us to God. Religion is a personal relation. 
Every blessing from God's hand brings with it his command, 
" Follow me ! " Naaman at once felt gratitude. Elisha had 
sent him to Jordan. To Elisha he returned with a thank- 
offering. He took earth to make him, in his own country, 
an altar to Jehovah. This showed a through work in 
Naaman, He was a Syrian. This Samaritan, another Gen- 
tile, though in a very different station in life, but also a 
leper, manifested the same conspicuous trait of character. 
He was grateful. True gratitude to God involves two 
things, both of which were found in the leper, (i.) He 
was humble ; he fell at Jesus' feet. He remembered what 
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he had been when Jesus found him, and the pit whence he 
was digged. If blessings do not make us humble, they are 
lost upon us. " The goodness of God leadeth to repentance," 
not in every case, but it should work this result always. It 
worked thus with the Gentile leper, and with Peter, when 
his net burst with fishes. (2.) Gratitude involves, also, the 
exaltation of God. The leper glorified God. A German, who 
was converted, expressed himself afterward with a beautiful 
spirit of humility and praise : " My wife is rejoicing," he said, 
'* I am rejoicing, my Saviour is rejoicing." On another 
occasion he said, " I went this evening to kiss my little chil- 
. dren good night. As I was standing there, ray wife said to 
me, * Dear husband, you love these our children very dearly, 
but it is not a thousandth part as much as the blessed 
Saviour loves us.' " What Spirit should more characterize 
God*s creatures than gratitude } What should we more 
certainly look for as the mark of a Christian } God blesses 
it. He blessed the leper ; he cleansed the leprosy deeper 
than that in his flesh, the leprosy of sin. His sin also was 
taken away ; he was saved. The nine went on their way 
with bodies healed, but with a more loathsome disease still 
upon them, the leprosy of ingratitude. We classify sins. 
" We may find by and by that in God*s sight ingratitude is 
the blackest of all." 

There is ah application of this truth to Christians which 
we should not miss. Gratitude gives continual access to 
higher and higher blessings. The ungrateful Christian loses 
spiritual blessings. If we value the gift above the Giver, 
all that we should receive in returning to him we lose. 
The richest part of any blessing is that which is added 
when we return, fall at his feet, return thanks, and glorify 
God, — the spiritual complement of temporal mercies. Rich, 
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indeed, is he who has learned to value and to seek this 
spiritual complement of temporal good, that which is given 
when we return to give thanks, a blessing which never dies. 
Why does an ungrateful Christian fail to grow ? His in- 
gratitude keeps him out of spiritual blessings. Therefore 
he is narrow or censorious, or bitter or joyless, or all the 
four. He who does not make his religion a personal rela- 
tion to Christ has but a name to live. He is like those nine 
lepers, trying to take away God's blessings, and losing their 
souls. 

Ever return to Jesus, fellow-Christian ! Never forget the 
hour when in anguish you stooH afar off, and cried, "Jesus,* 
master, have mercy on me ! " and you will never cease to 
be lifted up, and sent on your way, with new mercies on 
your head, new joy in your heart. You will be a joyous, 
growing Christian. 

There were nine who went on and one who returned, 
because only one felt the claim of Jesus to personal grati- 
tude and love. Therefore, though all the ten had bless- 
ings in common, though all came to Christ, though all had 
answers to prayer, only one, "this stranger," was saved. 
We can answer now the question, " Where are the nine } " 
They are gone ; they were content with Christ's blessing, 
without himself and the true cleansing. And Christ himself 
they thus have lost, perhaps forever. 
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WHOM THE LORD RECEIVES. 

Luke xviii, io. 

" Two men went up into the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee and 

the other a publican^"* , 

Christ with his discJiples was going up to Jerusalem. It 
was natural that his thoughts and theirs should dwell upon 

• 

the temple and the incidents of its worship, and that his 
instruction should flow in the channel of their' thoughts. 
In such circumstances was the parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican spoken. It is interesting, as showing most 
clearly whom among men God receives and justifies. The 
heavenward side of the worship of the sanctuary is here 
revealed to us. We see, as through a celestial window, 
how the Lord looks upon what transpires in his temple, 
and how different his estimate of men and their character 
may be from that entertained by themselves or their fellows. 

Observe, from the parable, — 

I. How God looks upon the heart, rather than upon the 
outward appearance. 

The service was probably a public service, consisting of 
the usual sacrifice, with a litany of Psalms and Scripture 
readings. Perhaps it was ** the hour of prayer, being the 
ninth hour." But neither the sacrifice nor the liturgical 
service is noticed, but the prayer which privately rose from 
each. 

The Pharisee stood forth in ostentatious devotion, and 
"prayed with himself." The prayer reported is what he 
felt, rather than what he said. It was the secret under- 
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current of his thought, which flowed on inaudiblyto others, 
while with sonorous voice he joined in the pubHc service of 
praise or supplication which belonged to the hour. 

Not improbably there was an odd, contradictory con- 
trast between the words on his lips and the thoughts of 
his heart. The words spoken may have been those of the 
Fifty-first Psalm, breathing deepest sorrow for sin. If so, 
most strange was the antiphony formed by the words uttered 
and the secret prayer imputed, to him. While his lips were 
saying, "Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity and 
cleanse me from my sin," his heart exultingly whispered, 
"God, I thank thee I am not as other men are." When 
his voice cried in the public service, " Behold, thou dcsirest 
truth in the inward part," the heart said, " I fast twice in 
the week." And when with the congregation he said, 
** Create in me a clean heart and renew a right spirit with- 
in me," the secret, inaudible response was, " I give tithes 
of all I possess." 

Is this a mere picture of fancy ? It is to be feared that 
it is often paralleled in the house of God even in this day. 
While the theme of discourse or song tends to chasten the 
soul, and urge it to repentance and faith, the current of 
our thoughts is one of self-satisfaction, or of an ambitious, 
worldly import. Our souls cleave to the dust, and the 
evidence of it is shown by the way in which our thoughts 
wander to earthly things, even while we appear to be occu- 
pied with spiritual realities. This is the reason so many 
sermons and Bible readings are fruitless. They are not 
heard in the heart. They are like the water which flows 
useless through an idle mill. 

This is to be learned from the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican ; our thoughts are noted in heaven more 
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than our words. It is not the spoken service that is re- 
garded, but the hidden words of the heart. We may draw 
near to God with our lips, but if, at the same time, our 
hearts are far from him, the Lord will call us hypocrites 
and condemn us. We ought, therefore, when we appear 
before God, to guard well the heart, and see that its senti- 
ments accord with the utterances of the mouth. The cur- 
rent of thought should be such real communion with God 
as shows that we know ourselves sinners in need of grace 
and pardon. We should prostrate ourselves in thought 
before him as we audibly implore his mercy. 

The parable teaches, — 

1 1. The insufficiency of mans good works to obtain justi- 
fication. 

The Pharisee said, " God, I thatnk thee I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican." Much of what he claimed concerning himself 
was probably true. He may have been merciful in his 
treatment of others, just in his business dealings, clean in 
morals, and no publican. In his outward performance of 
religious duties he exceeded what was required of him The 
law commanded only one fast in the year, that on the great 
day of atonement, but he fasted twice a week. The law 
only required tithes of the fruit of the field, and of the pro- 
duce of the cattle ; but he gave tithes of all that he possessed. 
His state, then, before God, as he viewed it, was most hon- 
orable to himself. As touching the righteousness which is 
in the law, he was not only blameless, but he had surpassed 
its demands. He saw no sin to confess, no shortcomings 
to deplore. He stood aloft in solitary grandeur, upon a 
serene height of excellence, from which he looked down on 
other men with pity and contempt. His self-satisfaction 
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and spiritual conceit remind us of the story of Rabbi 
Simeon, the son of Jochai, who said, " If there were only 
thirty righteous persons in the world, I and my son would 
make two of them ; if there were but twenty, I and my 
son would be of the number ; if there were but five, I and 
my son would be of the five ; if there were but two, I and 
my son would be those two ; and if there were but one, I 
myself would be that one." So with the Pharisee. In his 
opinion he was the only man living who had not sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. He confidently 
rehearsed his merits in the face of heaven, and no suspicion 
that he might be blinded by self-love seems to have crossed 
his mind ; but notwithstanding his real or fancied merit, he 
was not justified. 

III. The way of justification is shown in what we are 
told of the publican. 

He was weighed down with a sense of his sin. Probably 
with good reason. He was a publican, and to be a publican 
among the Jews meant most emphatically to be a sinner. 
** They murmured," we are told, when Jesus went home 
with Zaccheus, saying, " he was gone to be guest with a 
man that is a sinner." So doubtless this publican, who 
had come up to the temple to pray, was a sinner. But he 
knew it, felt it, and freely acknowledged it. The conscious- 
ness of sin oppressed him. It made him humble, ashamed, 
miserable. While the Pharisee took his station in a con- 
spicuous place, where all could see and admire his evident 
levotion, the publican stood afar off in an obscure corner, 
where he would be least noticed, and such was his self- 
abasement that he would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, '* God be 
merciful to me a sinner !" 
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" He smbte upon his breast through pain of heart," says 
Bengel, " for where the pain is, there the hand goes." Not 
tenderly, however, as in self-pity, but sharply. He smote 
Mmself as a culprit deserving punishment. " For a penitent," 
says Augustine, " is a man who is angered with himself" 

In the original tongue this prayer differs slightly from 
the common version. Instead of ** God be merciful to me 
a sinner," it is, " God be propitiated toward me the sinner." 
From this it appears that his sense of sin was so great that 
it separated him from the rest of mankind. He, like the 
Pharisee, divided the world into two classes, but, unlike 
the Pharisee, who congratulated himself as being the one 
saint, the publican bemoaned himself as the one sinner 
in the world. He despised only himself; his sense of ill 
desert made him charitable toward mankind. He had no 
goodness to win God's favor. He was incapable of making 
himself essentially different. If he was reconciled to God, 
it must be through God's work and by God's grace alone. 
And so, looking, perchance, at the sacrifice which was con- 
suming on the altar, and discerning its gracious import as an 
offering for sin, he said, with feelings of utter dependence on 
God's mercy, " God be propitiated towards me the sinner." 

Therefore, publican though he was, he went down to 
his house justified rather than the other. Because he re- 
pented of his sin, humbled himself before God, and put 
aside all reliance upon self or upon any good work of his 
own, and submissively said, in effect, " Lord, let the offering 
for sin which thou hast ordained be my plea for pardon and 
my title to life," he was received. This is the only way of 
justification. In the sacrifice which was daily offered upon 
the altar of the temple, Christ was prefigured and typified. 
" Him God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith 
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in his blood '* Whosoever, therefore, in humble faith accepts 
this way of salvation, acknowledging himself as a sinner 
before God, giving up all confidence in his own righteous- 
ness, obtains justification. 

IV. We see what spirit God requires of and approves 
in us. 

Not those who are satisfied with themselves are com 
mended of Him, but those who see and deplore their sin- 
fulness. " The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit." As a 
bird must first stoop to fly, so must the soul humble itself 
ere it finds God. " Behold a great wonder," says Augustine, 
** God is high ; exalt thyself, he flees from thee : humble 
thyself, and he stoops to thee." Because, as the Psalmist 
says, " Though high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly, but 
the proud he knoweth afar off!" 

So the Pharisee returned from the temple as poor as he 
came, while the publican, whom he despised, wondering 
how he dared to come, returned made rich by God's kiss of 
forgiveness and peace. Little do men know who among 
them are blessed. God*s angels of joy do not always enter 
where they most naturally are supposed to go. To some 
lowly cottage or prison, to bless the hearts of those whom 
the proud would not condescend to notice, or notice only 
to despise, do they often come with whispers of peace. 
" For," as the Lord says at the conclusion of the parable, 
" every one that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted." 

There is a beautiful harmony between this parable and 
the incident which follows concerning the little children 
brought to Christ. It would seem that it occurred at this 
point as an illustration of the lesson of humility contained 
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in the parable. For, when the disciples rebuked the people 
for bringing young children, Christ said, " Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not," and 
solemnly added, "Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in 
no wise enter therein." It meant, Richter says, " that in 
stead of its being necessary, as they supposed, for the 
children to become like them in order to receive his bless- 
ing, it was more necessary for them to become like the 
children." Coleridge aptly remarks, " There is a childhood 
into which we need to grew, as well as one we must leave 
behind." But what are the childlike qualities which are so 
essential that without them we cannot enter into the king- 
dom } Not angelic sweetness and perfection. If our ex- 
perience of children is correct, they are not angels. On 
the contrary, they give abundant proof that they belong to 
a sinful race ; they are often naughty and wilful, and apt to 
disown the truth, and sorely need correction at times. 
What was it in them, then, that Christ intended } Their 
natural diffidence and humility, their faith in what they are 
taught, their simplicity of heart, their eagerness to know, 
and their receptiveness of, religious truth. 

It cannot be said of them that they trust in themselves 
and despise others. They confide in others to lead and 
protect them, and they assert and practise the equality of 
all. The little child recognizes no distinction of rank. The 
son of the noble is the willing and equal playmate of the 
peasant's child. Of their religiousness, it is truly said that 
** heaven lies about us in our infancy." It seems close 
at hand, and they talk and think of its angels and its 
shining glories as things most familiar. Newly come from 
God and the spirit realm, " they behave themselves as those 
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who are not yet far from home. They are in the fields 
nearest the house. By the least hint or suggestion they 
will look back to the door, and even think it is not impossi- 
ble to go in. They believe what they are taught. Words 
of God, angel-visits, supernatural wonders, — all are taken 
literally." Sometimes they have a dreamy, far-off look 
in theif eyes, as if they saw beyond the skies, and were 
listening to heavenly music. They might say to us with 
the apostle, " Our conversation is in heaven, whence we 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ." These are 
the qualities in children which Christ commended. So we 
must receive the kingdom of God if we would enter therein. 
In relation to God and the eternal world we are but as little 
children. Of ourselves, apart from what he has revealed, 
we can know but little concerning those majestic verities. 
As regards our virtues or spiritual attainments, also, none 
of us have much reason to trust in ourselves and despise 
others. Where " all have come short of the glory of God," 
there exists a substantial equality, and no man can flatter 
himself that he is not as other men. All alike must needs 
seek for pardon, and should joyfully accept the propitiation 
which God has given. We need also the spiritual vision, 
and the child's habit of looking off into the skies. Alas 
for him who, knowing that he must die and go into the 
eternal world, is heedless of what awaits him ! The child- 
like faith which pierces the veil is the eye of the soul. We 
should fear to lose it. If put out by the blinding influence 
of the world, let us hasten to have it restored. Then those 
solemn truths, which rise on the verge of life like lofty, 
snow-covered peaks above the far horizon, will appear once 
more ; as the mountains, seen in early morning, but hid by 
mists of day, reappear at evening when the mists melt away. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ZACCHEUS. 

Luke xix, i-io. 

The Bible gives us no better light for those who would 
convert others, or be themselves converted, than its cases 
of conversion. All alike, these all differ. One of the 
most instructive is that of Zaccheus. 

I. How did Zaccheus happen to be converted f 
So far as appears, this was Christ's only visit to Jericho. 
He was on his last journey to Jerusalem, where he was 
about to be crucified. If he had been in the city before, 
now it was to return no more. In towns and villages men 
were looking upon his face for the last time. Zaccheus 
heard of his coming. Bartimeus may have told him, just 
healed at the entrance of the city ; or it may have been 
Matthew. Men are interested in those of their own class. 
Matthew and Zaccheus had been prominent publicans, 
Matthew at Capernaum, Zaccheus at Jericho. He may 
have invited his friend to that feast which, on his conver- 
sion, he gave to his associates, to make for them an oppor- 
tunity to see and hear Jesus. For these three years he 
may have been working with Zaccheus. Knowing that 
they were to pass through Jericho, he may have sent his 
friend word once more to urge him to be sure and see 
Jesus. It might be his last opportunity. What could be 
more natural than this ? During the meetings in Boston, 
a Chicago merchant came on for the express purpose of 
taking some of his business friends to the Tabernacle. 
In some way the curiosity of Zaccheus was awakened. 
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He wanted to see Jesus, what sort of a man (rtV ^cxiv) he 
was, — a low motive, but it was the salvation of Zaccheus. 
It is surprising that he should never have seen or heard 
Jesus, when Jericho was so near Jerusalem, and Jesus was 
so famous a prophet. The ignorance of intelligent men 
concerning religion is astonishing. 

The chief of the publicans ran along the road by which 
Jesus was to pass, and climbed into the low branches of an 
Egyptian fig. An extraordinary course for a leading citi- 
zen to take, likely to occasion remark; an extraordinary 
position ; in the tree. Men do extraordinary things when 
they become interested in religion. Evidently he was 
already interested more than he was willing to confess. 
Perhaps, when the thought came to him, as he stood 
irresolute, turning it in his mind, as he set out from his 
office, looking up and down the street, and nervously 
glancing at the stores and houses near by to see who was 
watching, as he started with a hesitating step, quickened 
his pace to a rapid walk, broke into a run, reached the 
tree, waited for some traveller to pass, then scrambled 
hastily into it and disposed himself in the branches, Mat- 
thew was praying for him. Many cases like his have had 
such a history. We should encourage people to go to see 
who Jesus is, pray that they may go, from curiosity if from 
no higher motive. Taking Zaccheus's standpoint, the 
awakening of his curiosity probably explains how he hap- 
pened to be converted. 

From Christ's standpoint we get a different view. He 
had Zaccheus in mind, so it appeared. When he came to 
the tree and called his name and bade him come down, he 
said, "To-day I must abide at thy house." "I must." 
This was among the events in the fixed, predetermined 
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order of those last solemn days. There was an order in 
our Saviour's entire life, in his ministry. His teachings, 
his miracles, follow a foreordained sequence. There was a 
plan in the whole, leading ever toward, consummated as its 
first great stage at, Calvary. But our attention is espe- 
cially drawn to this plan in the last days, directly preced- 
ing his death. Each day had its events specially allotted. 
Now, "to-day," the seeking sinner and the seeking Saviour 
were to meet. At least two men were to be converted in 
Jericho, — Bartimeus and Zaccheus, — one as Jesus entered 
the city, one as he left it He called his own by name. 
Zaccheus must see and hear and receive the Saviour. It 
was unexpected, — unexpected to the citizens, unexpected 
probably to the chief of the publicans. " We see from 
the story," says Dr. Brown, " that we may look for unex- 
pected conversions." 

1 1. W/tat converted Zaccheus t 

Suppose he had been asked the question that evening. 
He would have given different answers. He would have 
spoken of the influence of Bartimeus, or of Matthew. 
" Matthew," he might have told his friends, " my old friend 
Matthew, of Capernaum, after his conversion would give me 
no peace. He visited me, wrote to me, prayed for me. I 
suspect he has been praying for me between two and three 
years. I owe my conversion to his faithfulness." Again, 
he would speak of the call of Jesus, the brief, thrilling words, 
beginning with his own name. '* I never can forget," he 
would say, " the sound of my own name on the lips of my 
Redeemer. I could not resist such love and authority as 
were blended in that voice. Never man spake like Jesus." 
Or> in another mood, he would say. " It was because I 
heeded, first the voice within, and then that voice divine. 
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I converted myself. I listened. I came down. I received 
him. How fortunate that I took that resolution I " At 
another time he would emphasize the work of the Holy 
Spirit. " I never should have ta'ken the first step, the 
thought of it would never have lodged in my mind, with- 
out some power from without moving me. It was not like 
me. It was contrary to the whole course of my life. It 
must have been the work of the Holy Ghost." So it is in 
the case of every convert. Each answer would contain a 
phase of the truth. 

Notice particularly the second, — the ze/^n/ spoken. The 
impression made was of the Saviour's great love. His first 
approach was always gentle. If the cord of love drew the 
man, he used no other. " Such men as Zaccheus," we say, 
" need tRe law." Zacchues had heard that all his life. When- 
ever the preachers had had an opportunity to hit him, they 
had given him the law. The priests of Jericho, that city of 
priests and publicans, would not be likely to let him forget 
that he was a great sinner, very certain to be damned. 
Christ's method was different. He made the appeal of 
love. It availed where the law failed. Here is a lesson. 
Dr. Farrar makes some striking remarks on the failure * 
of the law as a motive to repentance. The entire Hebrew 
history, he observes, illustrates its failure, a failure fore- 
shadowed at Sinai itself, • where, amid the very scenes of 
its promulgation, " The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play." We use the law too much. We ply 
too little and too* impatiently the Saviour's great motive, 
gospel love. 

III. When was Zaccheus converted f 

" Somewhere between the limb and the ground." {Moody,) 
The prodigal was converted when he said, " I will arise," 
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Zaccheus when he said, "I will go down." There is no 
interval between surrender and conversion. If Zaccheus 
had died as he moved to descend, he would have been 
saved. God does not delay us. He gives when we take. 
A young man left his home in Milwaukee to wander as a 
prodigal. His father told him at the door not to come 
back. He had the riotous living for a while. Then he 
came to the inevitable husks. In his misery the gospel 
reached him. He was converted. He wrote to his father. 
His father and mother were Christians. He received no 
reply. He went from one city to another. The times 
were bad. No man would hire him. He wrote again to 
his father, and yet again, still he received no answer. 
Meantime he grew as a.Christian, and planned, as soon 
as he should be able to save enough for the journey, to go 
home, and plead his cause in person. He believed he 
could move his mother's heart. One day, after two years 
had elapsed, his father came where he was, seeking him. 
He had decided to take him home, if satisfied of his peni- 
tcnce. He found him, and took him home. 

Not so does God treat the penitent sinner. As soon as 
we say within ourselves, " Father, I have sinned," we have 
not to wait two seconds. He takes us at once to his arms. 
As soon as Zaccheus decided to go down, he was converted. 
This instantaneous change, so much doubted of, is the only 
kind of which the Bible gives any suggestion. 

IV. W/iat were the evidences of the conversion of Zac- 
cheus ? 

1. He received Christ. Notice that it was Zaccheus 
who received Christ. We must receive him before he can 
receive us. (John i, 12.) 

2. Joyfulness. He received him joyfully. The order 
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of experience varies. Joy is first with some, peace with ' 
others. With still others the first evidence is a new pur- 
pose, a change of conduct, accompanied by very slight 
changes of feeling, so slight as scarcely to be perceptible. 
With these, joy is late. It was early with Zacchcus. 

Perhaps the reason many converts want joy is because 
he first stage of their experience is different from the pub- 
Lean's. They do not come down t6 Christ, and, as a dis- 
tinjct experience, receive him as a personal Saviour. They 
receive his words, but not himself. " Then were the dis- 
ciples glad when they saw the Lord." Happy is he who in 
conversion receives JesuSy not truth concerning him, not 
hope from him, but himself ; comes, not to the Bible, not to 
the church, not to the pastor or teacher, for relief from sin, 
but to ycsiis, 

3. Zaccheus ** stood." He made, that is, an open con- 
fession. It was harder to do this than to climb the tree. 
This, every true convert will do. (Rom. x, 6-10.) Not, of 
necessity, in a prayer-meeting, in a testimony there given, 
though that is one approved and excellent way which should 
be urged upon every young Christian ; but, at least, before 
the church, in a public profession of faith in Christ. 

4. Confession and reformation. People had begun to 
say, "This is all very fine, but he does not know Zaccheus. 
He will find out what he is. This is altogether too easy a 
way to become a Christian. If the chief of the publicans 
is ever converted, it will take time, and every one will see 
the change." The last was true. They found that the first 
was not true. Zaccheus was thoroughly changed in a short 
time. They saw it. He was changed where they could 
best see it, at the point of his besetting sin. True con- 
version always reaches the besetting sin. 
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Notice that Zaccheus spoke first, not of his frauds, but 
of the sin of not giving to the poor, " The half of my 
goods I give to the poor." At least half his fortune, we 
infer, was ** honestly " gotten, but by refusing steadily for 
years the claims of the poor, — the history of many a 
fortune. Out of this sin, then as now, grew the sin of 
overreaching and fraud. His newly formed purpose to 
give was an indication that his conscience was working in 
the right way. He felt his sin most as toward God. It 
was an indication, also, that his life thereafter would be 
much devoted to personal distribution of his property. 
We do not learn of any Jericho asylums and hospitals. 
Probably he preferred to make his own distributions. 
Bartimcus was probably provided for by this conversion of 
Zaccheus's money. Let us pray for the conversion of 
the Zaccheuses. It is one part of the best cure for hard 
times. 

Zaccheus also made restitution on a very liberal scale. 
He did not compound the matter at twenty-five per cent, 
he himself fixed upon four hundred per cent as about the 
right figures. Nothing could have so convinced the busi- 
ness men of Jericho of the genuineness of the work in 
him. 

Zaccheus's house was converted. We are not told it 
in so many words, but how could it be otherwise after 
Jesus had said, " I must abide at thy house," and after 
the events that followed } There began to be sacred 
associations now with the tax-gatherers dwelling. The 
poor came thither for relief. The merchants brought 
their accounts, talked with Zaccheus, and heard him tell 
the story of his conversion. He held meetings there, 
as Mark*s mother in her house at Jerusalem, and Lydia 
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at Philippi. In every community there are houses, plain 
dwellings oftentimes, which have associated with them, 
almost as fully as it is with the churches, the history of 
religion in the place. Men say, " That is Zaccheus's 
house. The poor all know that house. Our neighborhood 
meetings are often held in that house. It is a holy place." 
Zaccheus's corner in Jericho became holy ground. Per 
haps it had been a place of feasts and revels, of ribald jests 
and songs, in the spirit of that profligate time. Now, the 
passer heard the sweet strains of Christian hymns. (Psalms 
cxviii, 15) Cannot you remember when hymns began first 
to be sung in your dwelling 'i How sweet, then, on your 
ear was the voice of your wife, the childish treble of your 
little children ! How your heart swelled and your eyes 
filled, a.s you took up the strains which your father and 
mother, years before, had sung at the holy hour of morn- 
ing and evening worship, as again, 

*' Perhaps Dundee's wild, warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name.'* 

Under the publican's roof they now began to sing the 
psalms of David, and the new lyrics which were soon to 
spring like lilies about the cross and the sepulchre. 

These were some of the evidences that Zaccheus was a 
new-born man. 

Christ came to seek and to save the lost, — the wilfully 
lost, the prodigals, but especially the lost coin, the los 
sheep, (to anohakdq^ the carelessly lost. Zaccheus was care- 
lessly lost, absorbed with business, intending at some time 
to attend to religion, but so busy that year after year 
passed, and he had so nearly missed ever seeing Jesus at 
all. How the thought of it must afterward have made hira 
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tremble ! Let us' think of it How many are carelessly 
lost, — neglecting, drifting by salvation ! Who of us knows 
when his last opportunity is to come ? When it comes, 
may we be as wise and as fortunate as the publican at 
Jericho, lest after being often moved, and never heeding, 
we reach the place where death is near and Christ far 
away, and choice at last and forever impossible. 
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Luke xxi, 8-21. 
^^ And lie said^ Take heed that ye be not deceived^'* etc, 

Jesus had left the temple for the last time. He had 
just uttered those fearful denunciations against the hypo- 
critical Scribes and Pharisees, ending with the solemn and 
foreboding words, " Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate." The disciples were amazed. Was the great 
and beautiful house of the Lord to be destroyed ? As if 
the sight of its loveliness and splendor might intercede in 
its behalf, they called his attention to its massive walls, 
costly adornments, and splendid offerings. But the an- 
swering words of Jesus took away the last hope, "The days 
will come in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another which shall not be thrown down." Silently 
they proceed towards Bethany. On the top of Olivet they 

pause. 

" Coming events cast their shadows before." 

Solemnity invests the look and attitude of the Master, 
and awe fills the hearts of the disciples. Their minds are 
brooding over his last words. Seeing him gazing still 
mournfully towards the temple, the more favored of the 
number approach and privately ask him, "When shall 
these things be ? And what shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing, and of the end of the world } " Genuine Jews, they 
could not conceive j;hat the world could outlast the exist- 
ence of the temple and their nationality ; and hence the 
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two events are associated in their question. To Iheir 
** wheii'^ he does not reply, but the signs they ask for he 
does give in that great "discourse of the last things, 
given more fully in Matthew's narrative, of which the four 
moral key-notes arc 'beware' and 'watch' and 'endure* 
and ' pray.' " But the signs are not of one event, accord- 
ing to the notion of the disciples, but of two widely sepa- 
rated. In that landscape of the future, of which our Lord 
permitted his disciples to catch a glimpse in that great 
discourse of "the last things," there were two horizons, 
one near at hand, the other afar off. " The boundary line 
of either horizon marked the winding up of an aeon ; each 
was a great ending ; of each it was true that Uie then 
existing generation, first in its literal sense, then in its 
wider sense of 'race,' should not pass away until all had 
been fulfilled." One event was the end of the Jewish 
nationality, the other the end of the world. The former 
was in many respects the type of the latter. The signs, 
both in the natural and moral world, which preceded and 
accompanied the overthrow of Jerusalem, are measurably 
the same as those which will characterize the last ages of 
the world. And hence it is not easy to determine with 
precision what signs are applicable solely to one event, and 
what are applicable solely to the other. In true prophetic 
style, they are much intermingled. But we must not for- 
get that they are the words of " One whose whole being 
moved in the sphere of eternity and not of time " ; that 
moral warning rather than chronological indication is the 
real object of prophecy ; and that " to the voice of proph- 
ecy, as to the eye of God, all time is but one eternal 
present." 

Still that part of " the great discourse " now under con- 
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sideration has particular reference to the first of the two 
events. Its disclosures are mostly contained within the 
boundary of the nearer horizon. With the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and the overthrow of Judaism, we are especially con- 
cerned. In this great event we have much food for thought. 
I. It furnishes a striking fulfilment of prophecy. 
Many prophecies had been pronounced against Jerusalem. 
The fifteen hundred years of her history had seen many ci 
them fulfilled. Often had the city been besieged, often had 
the Jews paid tribute, once had the temple been destroyed 
and the people been carried into captivity. But they re- 
turned, the city was rebuilt, the temple rose again, and now, 
in the time of Christ, was grander in proportion and richer 
in architectural adornment than ever before. Nothing 
visible portended speedy disaster. Indeed, from aught that 
appeared, there was nothing to forbid a long and measurably 
prosperous continuance of the nationality. But there were 
intimations in the writings of Moses and of other prophets 
of a terrible time as yet to come, surpassing in fearfulness 
all that had preceded, in which the people, utterly over- 
thrown and scattered, should " become an astonishment, a 
proverb, and a byword among all nations." And now our 
Lord, in the clearest and most em|)hatic manner, declares 
that that time is close at hand, and points out the signs of 
its approach, and its accompanying horrors, with a definite- 
ness and precision unsurpassed in the annals of prophecy. 
Although as yet " no sign of change appeared," it was not 
long after the rulers had rejected him, and the people had 
cried, " His blood be on us and on our children ! " that signs 
of the end began to appear, and portents of disaster grew 
thick in the moral and political sky ; and before forty years 
had passed away, all that the prophets had seen in the 
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distance, and our Lord had seen in the near future, had 
come to pass, with an accumulation of horrors at which the 
student of history ever stands appalled, and with an agree- 
ment with prophecy so minute as ever to fill the student of 
Scripture with astonishment and awe The limits of this 
discourse do not allow entering into particulars on this 
topic, but materials are abundant and at hand to make 
good the above assertion. Contemporaneous historians of 
unquestioned veracity, both Jewish and heathen, unite 
their testimony in verifying the prophecies of God's word. 
Every item in the fearful catalogue was fulfilled. 

Thus, false Christs and deceivei^s arose and multiplied 
as the end drew near. Wars suddenly sprung up, and 
disorders prevailed throughout the empire, especially in 
Syria, where, in all the great cities, fierce contentions 
raged between Jews and heathen, and fearful slaughter 
ensued. Before the war, Judaea was pinched by a long- 
continued famine, many places were decimated by pesti- 
lence, and earthquakes startled lands far and near. Both 
Josephus and Tacitus speak with particularity and empha- 
sis of '* fearful sights and great signs from heaven," presag- 
ing the coming doom. The Acts of the Apostles and the 
history of Nero's persecution abundantly attest the truth 
of the prophecy that the followers of Christ should be 
"hated of all nations"; that, through the superabounding 
iniquity and cruelty of the times, many should "be offended,'* 
" hate " and " betray one another." Before the end came, 
the " gospel of the kingdom " was preached in all the "known 
world " When the Christians saw " Jerusalem compassed 
with armies," they recalled the warning of Christ, and did 
flee with all haste to the mountains beyond Jordan for 
safety, not one, as it was believed, remaining to perish in 
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the doomed city. Though there was no necessity for such 
an expenditure of labor, since famine and the strifes of 
the factions within the city would surely give it to him in 
good time, still Titus, the Roman general, that he might 
hasten the siege and make its capture the more glorious, 
did surround the city with a wall and a trench. Then came 
"the days of vengeance" and "tribulation, such as was not 
from the beginning of the world nor ever shall be," — days 
of vengeance, indeed, in which all that was threatened in 
Moses and the prophets was fulfilled, the history of which 
is crowded with every element of horror which the hatred, 
brutality, lust, murder, cannibalism, smouldering in the hu- 
man heart, can produce when, freed from all restraint, they 
are fanned to a flame by opposition, maddened by famine, 
and made utterly reckless by despair. The city was laid 
" even with the ground," and not one stone of the sacred 
edifice was left upon another, its massive walls and founda- 
tions being dug up from the very bottom, and a plough being 
driven across the temple area, in sign of perpetual interdic- 
tion. The people did " fall by the edge of the sword," and 
the remnant were "led away captive into all nations," some 
to grace the conqueror's triumph, some to feed the lions in 
the amphitheatres of Rome, and some, ninety-seven thou- 
sand in number, to glut the slave-markets of the world. 
And finally, Jerusalem has been " trodden down of the 
Gentiles " for eighteen hundred years, and is under their 
feet to-day. These are the facts. The developments of 
Divine Providence filled up the outline of the Divine word, 
and no man with the Word of God in one hand and the 
history of the Jews in the other can fail to see a most 
minute and perfect correspondence between the two. 
In this great event we have 
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II. Convincing proof of the omniscience of Jesus and 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 

Miracles and prophecy are the two great pillars which 
bear up the superstructure of revealed religion. No one 
doubts that genuine miracle proves the interposition of 
divine power. But so entirely beyond human ability is the 
successful prediction of distant events, depending upon the 
manifold complications of human affairs and the vicissitudes 
of the natural world, that prophecy has, in like manner, 
always been regarded as a mark of divine inspiration. 
Both miracles and prophecy abound in the Bible. One 
gives present and convincing evidence ; the other evidence 
increasing in weight with the lapse of time. Thus the 
miracles of Christ were for lookers-on. We believe them 
on the testimony of others. But the prediction against 
Jerusalem we see verified in its condition to-day. 

Pretenders have supported their claims by so-called mir- 
acles ; but none has ventured upon the prediction of distant 
and complicated events, in proof of his mission. By many 
mighty works our Lord proved his omnipotence. By 
prophecy he demonstrated his omniscience. In it he chal- 
lenges the faith of the world by his knowledge of the 
future. And in no case more boldly or more successfully 
than in that under consideration. We have already seen 
how perfectly his predictions concerning the fall of Jeru- 
salem were verified by events. What conclusion is irre- 
sistibly impressed upon the mind } Can any one see our 
Lord sitting on the Mount of Olives in the evening of that 
vernal day, and calmly laying out before his astonished dis- 
ciples, as on a map, the complicated events of the years to 
come, — events of which there was yet no sign and many 

of which were intrinsically improbable, all of which we 

26 
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know were fulfilled with literal exactness, — and fail to 
acknowledge that his wisdom comprehended not only the 
things that had been but those which were to be ? The 
events' which had been unfolded by the developments of 
Providence were no more apparent than those which yet 
lay infolded in the purpose of God. He sees the end from 
the beginning. To him there is nothing old, nothing 
new. All things past, present, and future lie clear in 
the luminosity of a consciousness which spans eternity. 
He is the all-knowing One. This is the feeling and 
acknowledgment of all fair-minded men. 

Nor to the enemies of Christ is the argument any less 
clear and convincing. They know the correspondence 
between the prophecy and the succeeding events. They 
know that if the words of the prophecy were spoken 
before the events transpired, they prove the divinity of 
the speaker. This they are unwilling to allow, and hence 
their desperate efforts to prove an ex post facto origin of 
the prediction itself The ancient attempt of Porphyry 
to break the force of the prophecy of Daniel has been 
renewed by the sceptics of modern times in regard to 
the prophecy of our Lord. But all such attempts are 
failures. The learning of the ages, and especially of ~ 
our own times, has vindicated the historical accuracy of 
the gospel narratives beyond the possibility of successful 
assault. And so long as the world reads the words of 
Jesus, and then turns and beholds those words fulfilled 
in Jerusalem still trodden down of the Gentiles, and in 
the Jews still scattered and homeless among the nations, 
it has an argument for the infallibility of the founder of 
Christianity, and for the truth of the religion which 
grows out of him and his teaching, which nothing can 
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gainsay or resist. Out of the dust and ashes of the Holy 
City, for eighteen hundred years, has risen a voice in 
attestation of the Messiahship of him who was crucified 
without her walls ; and the people who " denied " the 
" Holy One and the Just," in all their dispersion, and by 
that dispersion, have, for an equal period, been proclaim- 
ing him their true, though rejected Lord. 

And in Christ's sorrow over the destruction of Jerusalem 
we learn, 

HI. What are the Saviour's feelings over the sins y follies ^ 
and sufferings of men. 

The treatment which our Lord had received from the 
Jews was well fitted to quench the benevolent impulses of 
his heart and kindle feelings of resentment. " He was 
despised and rejected of men." Just before him lay the 
mockery of a trial, the shame of scourging, the long agony 
of death on the cross. But all this is forgotten in sorrow 
for the blindness and hard-heartedness of the people, for 
their unspeakable loss in not recognizing their day of gra- 
cious visitation, for opportunities wasted, for woes which he 
knew were impending. He saw, indeed, the horrors of the 
day when, suffering " without the gate," his soul should be 
made **an offering for sin"; but over and beyond these, 
rising as a cloud of blackness in the future, he saw the 
horrors of those " days of vengeance," when the blood of 
the nation should drench the streets of the sacred city, and 
room about the walls should " be wanting for crosses and 
crosses should be wanting for bodies." 

" And when he was come near he beheld the city, and 
wept over it." " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them which are sent unto you, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
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even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not " How often ! Let the whole history of the 
nation rise up and answer. Oh, what pity palpitates in that 
pathetic cry ! 

Herein we see the heart of the Saviour How like, yet 
unlike, a human heart it is! Where, judging from our 
standpoint, we should expect to hear only words of indig 
nation and wrath, and see him wield the thunderbolts, we 
see tears of compassion and hear prayers of forgiveness. 
And the same feeling rules in his heart to-day. It is 
not so much indignation at the injury which men do him, 
as sorrow at their own folly, their loss, and the injury 
they do themselves. He sees all the waste of manhood 
and worth j all opportunity for good thrown away ; the 
evil work done ; the misery of sin's servitude ; the unrest 
of a life devoid of God's smile ; the shuddering approach 
to the gates of death ; the burden of endless despair. 
To see the souls which he made, and which he died to 
save, missing the good of this life and failing of the 
eternal mansions, — this is the Saviour's great sorrow, 
this is enough to make him weep. 

** The Son of God in tears 

The wondering angels see ! 
Be thou astonished, O my soul ! 
He shed those tears for thee." 

Yes, those tears he shed for me, for you. In those tears 
lies our hope ; for if he still weeps over us, he pities us, 
loves us, will pardon and save. Yea, for us the air is still 
tremulous with the prayer, " Father, forgive them. They 
know not what they do." 

And is there no responsive prayer, no answering tears ? 
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He prayed that we might pray. " He wept that 'we might 
weep." "Having suffered, wept, prayed, and prevailed for 
us, our crying and tears may prevail through him. 

" Did Christ o'er sinners weep, 
And shall our cheeks he dry ? 
Let floods of penitential grief 
Burst forth from every eye.** 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

Luke xxii, 19. 
" This do in remembrance ofme»'* 

Late in the day before his crucifixion, a little band of 
vhe disciples of Jesus, together with the Master himself, 
had assembled to keep the passover. It was to be the last 
before he should suffer, and with desire he had desired to 
eat it with those he loved. By his own direction it had 
been prepared in an upper chamber in the house of a 
friend, and here it is that we now find him seated in 
the midst of the^ twelve. Tlie entire scene, as portrayed 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, is of tender interest ; and 
with their several narratives we may assume that the 
Bible reader is familiar. 

The first cup spoken of by Luke belonged to the Jewish 
feast. It was after this had been drunk, and doubtless after 
the washing of the disciples' feet and the withdrawal of 
Judas (see Matt, xxvi, 20-25, ^so John xiii, 1-30), that he 
gave to his disciples the command and the symbols of a 
new Christian rite. " And he took the bread and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you ; this do in remembrance 
of me. Likewise also the cup after the supper, saying, 
This cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you." Thus was instituted that ordinance about which 
cluster the tenderest Christian associations, which to mul- 
titudes has ever since been the sweetest of repasts ; at 
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which, as nowhere else, the believer's strength is renewed, 
and the cup of his joy overflows. Strange and startling 
enough must have seemed the words which fell from the 
Master's lips. Not until the scenes of the morrow, indeed, 
of his rising and ascension, had all transpired, could they 
begin to comprehend his meaning. 

What was his meaning } And what, for us and for all 
times, is the significance of this ordinance f A right answer 
to this question cannot but help to a deeper sense of its. 
great spiritual value. 

I. First of all ^ it is a rite of commemoration. 

It is a sacred memorial, intended to aid in keeping thought 
of Christ fresh in the minds and hearts of his followers. 
" This do in remembrance of me. • . , This do, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me." 

Doubtless the Supper was intended to perpetuate his 
memory in all those relations which make him dear to the 
heart of the disciple. No general thought, however, whether 
of his person, character, or life, is all that was intended. 
When we hear him say, " This is my body, given for you ; 
this cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you ; as oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord's death till he come," — do not the words 
carry thoughts straight back to Calvary } Do they not 
bring vividly before it the victim of the cross } Then, how 
often, in the New Testament, are we 'pointed to Christ!s 
death as the chief means of the benefits he came to bring ! 
He is "the Good Shepherd," who " lays down his life for the 
sheep," and " came to give his life a ransom for many." 
" He bare our sins in his own body on the tree " ; " died, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us unto God" ; 
and " in him we have redemption through his blood." The 
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paschal feast commemorated a great deliverance by means 
of the blood of a lamb. " Christ our passover is sacrificed 
for us." What, therefore, the paschal feast was to the 
ancient Jew, that the Supper is to us, — a memorial of 
deliverance by sacrifice. 

Very plainly does all this indicate what is the central 
truth of the gospel. As baptism symbolizes the washing 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, the 
Supper points to that propitiatory offering which pro- 
cures the equally needful blessing of pardon, which is in- 
deed as the purchase price of all that pertains to human 
redemption." These two great truths, renewal by the Spirit 
and redemption by the blood of the Son, the Author of the 
gospel would have neither the church nor the world forget. 
Hence these two simple but significant ordinances. There 
is much speculation about the nature and meaning of the 
sufferings of Christ. Theories of the atonement abound. 
But the sacramental cup and bread are perpetual witnesses 
to the sacrifice on Calvary as the foundation of human 
hope. While this memorial survives, the truth of salva- 
tion by the blood of the cross cannot fade quite out of the 
thought and hearts of men. " For, as oft as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till 
he come." 

II. But this ordi fiance is more than a memorial , it is a 
spiritual feast in zvhich Christ gives himself as living bread 
to his believing people, 

A feast is a joyous meal, a rich repast. Such, to believers, 
is the Supper instituted by our Lord. By the early Chris- 
tians it was celebrated with prayers of thanksgiving and 
songs of praise. The gladness and the refreshment it 
affords is not, however, that of a common feast. The Cor- 
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inthian Christians did indeed turn it info such ; but the 
profanation was met with stern rebuke. 

In its nature and intent, the Lord's Supper is a spiritual 
repast, a feeding by faith upon that living bread which is 
from heaven. " The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ ? " By communion, we here understand a joint par- 
taking. It is then a partaking : each communicant, in 
some sense, participates in the body and blood of Christ. 
Do we need to say that there is no authority here for the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, and none for sup- 
posing that any change whatever takes place in the bread 
and wine } In his human nature, Christ is now in heaven, 
at the right hand of God. As human, he cannot be at 
once in every place. Nor, in order to a real presence and 
spiritual operation, is it necessary that he should. The 
material part of Jesus was not the Christ. The change of 
bread into that would not bring him near to the soul. The 
eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood, spoken of in 
the sixth of John, is there said by himself to be spiritual. 
There may be mystery here, but it is not altogether im- 
penetrable. Where two or three are gathered in his name, 
there Christ has promised to be in the midst of them. 
Much more will he reveal and give himself to his people 
in that ordinance, instituted with so much, tenderness and 
solemnity by himself. So he does. He is present, not 
only as an object of quickened thought and grateful affec- 
tion, but in the exercise of all his power to bless. Here 
and now he manifests himself as he does not unto the 
world. By the Spirit he comes in to sup with us and we 
with him. He imparts fresh comfort and new strength ; 
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and gives, not grace only, but himself! It was taught by 
Calvin, and is still believed by many Protestant Christians, 
especially in what are known as the Reformed churches, 
that true communicants are in some real sense partakers 
of his glorified humanity ; that somehow, as to the woman 
in the crowd, a virtue goes out of him into them, — that of 
his soul into their souls, that of his body into their bodies. 
Among ourselves, this view is commonly regarded as mys- 
tical and extravagant. 

How it is that we feed upon Christ, every disciple is sup- 
posed to know. It is to believe on him. (John vi, 35-51) 
This implies a movement of the will. The mind and the 
heart together give him welcome. Aided by the symbols 
of his broken body and shed blood (and the aid we receive 
from these visible signs is real and important), we contem- 
plate and appropriate him, first of all, as our great sacrifice 
for sins ; and then in every character, office, relation, word, 
and work, by virtue of which he is a present and all-suffi- 
cient Saviour, and the sinner's friend. Is there anything 
of blessing in all this which one cannot hope to find in the 
closet } In kind, nothing. In degree, there is often much. 
To sit at the Lord's table is, at times, to be upon the Mount 
of God. It is to have an experience of comfort and strength 
which is transcendent. It is to be quickehed in every grace. 
It is to find meat, of which the world does not know, in the 
strength of which one may go many days. And why should 
we not confidently expect that he who ordained the feast 
would put upon it such special honor } 

III. Notice ^ again t that tjiis ordinance is a sign and 
means of Christian fellowship. 

The paschal feast, which it displaced, was never an 
individual nor exclusively a family rite. It was social and 
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fraternal. When a family was too small to eat the lamb 
provided, others were added to its number. The Supper, 
in like manner, was designed to express and promote mutual 
love. It was to the assembled disciples that Christ said, 
"Take, eat — drink ye all of it." And what, as we have 
seen, is " the communion of the body and blood of Christ " 
but a joint partaking of these t " For we, being many, arc 
one bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that 
one bread." Thus, at the Lord's table, there is a manifes- 
tation of oneness ; all do the same thing, testify to the 
same truth, profess the same dependence, faith, and hope. 
Moreover, by this means oneness is promoted. Subject to 
a common influence, how should they but be assimilated in 
spirit and character } To breathe the same air, eat at the 
same table, and drink at the same fountain, is to grow to 
think and speak and act alike. As confidently may we 
predict a growing likeness in those who sit together in this 
most heavenly place in Christ Jesus. Do they not look 
back upon a common ruin, exult in a common ground of 
pardon, and gratefully anticipate the same completed salva- 
tion } Do they not " all eat the same spiritual meat, and 
all drink the same spiritual drink " ? Moving in the same 
direction, their thoughts and sympathies flow together. 
Feeding upon Christ, they become, by closer ties and more 
perfect oneness, " members of his body, of his flesh, and of 
his bones," and thus also more completely " members one 
of another." 

This view of the ordinance is one which should never be 
obscured. In the first days, and while the disciples were 
few in number, it was celebrated at the close of each day, 
and in connection with a simple meal to which each con- 
tributed a share. Distinctions of rank, wealth, and educa- 
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tion were forgotten. They were as one family in Christ 
Jesus. This is the ideal Supper. This accords with its 
original intent. Why should not the same spirit now 
prevail } The rich and the poor, the lettered and the 
unlearned, sit side by side. The richest has nothing 
with which to pay for a crumb of the spiritual bread of 
which he eats ; the poorest is clad in a robe of beauty 
on which the eye of heaven rests with delight. The 
learning of the most learned is but foolishness in the 
sight of God ; the little child, that has sat at Jesus' feet, 
is wiser than the ancients. AJike they are^ in them- 
selves, "poor and miserable and blind and naked and 
destitute of all things " ; and yet in Christ they are all 
alike heirs of all the treasures of God. How naturally, 
as the heart warms toward Christ, does each begin to 
say, " Thy people shall be my people ! " Should not more 
of this feeling be carried with us out into the great world ? 
How can one who anywhere makes more account of earthly 
distinctions than of heavenly likeness, persuade himself 
that he is himself a Christian t Is not that the truest 
communion where each, as he lifts the bread and the 
cup, pledges to every fellow-disciple more of that kindly 
thought and patient forbearance and ready helpfulness, 
of which, in life's journeyings and battles, there is so 
frequent, nay, so constant need } 

Observe, once more, that the Lord's Supper is, 
IV. A witness and pledge of good things to come, 
" Ye do show the Lord's death //// he come!'' The Lord 
is to come again. One purpose of his coming will be to 
receive his own to himself; to transport and exalt them to 
a place in his Father's kingdom ; to take them to be with 
him where he is, that they may behold his glory. This 
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feast, to be observed till the day of that coming, is thus a 
prophecy of the fellowship and glory of heaven. It points 
to the Marriage Supper of the Lamb, at which many " from 
the cast and the west, from the north and the south," shall 
sit dov/n in the upper kingdom. With all the solemnity of 
a covenant, God has promised to his people not only present 
favor but such final felicity. This promise is "the n.-w 
testament " in or by the blood of his Son. And when Chri§t 
says, "This cup is the new testament in my blood," he 
means that the cup stands for it. It is of the nature of a 
sign, a pledge, a seal. When, therefore, you take the cup, 
you hold in your hand a visible sign that, of the exceeding 
great and precious promises that are found in the gospel, 
and that relate to your final and full salvation, not one shall 
fail. 

In yet another sense is the Supper prophetic of good 
things to come. It would be very rash in us to attempt to 
define just the ways in which the believer's activity will 
find scope in the next world. Doubtless the spirit of 
praise will there pervade every act and fiir every breast. 
By act, if not by speech, each will be ever ascribing, " Sal- 
var'.on to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb " ; and saying, " Worthy is the Lamb that was 
sbin to receive power and riches and wisdom and strength 
and honor and blessing." Such being the spirit of that 
world, what nearer approach is here ever made to it than 
at the table of communion } Nowhere else are devout 
souls so uplifted and filled with praise. What so natural 
as tliat the celebration of the ordinance should culminate 
in u'hymn.? It has been said that "no such singing is 
elsewhere heard " as at this table. If the saying be true, 
it ' i -^uite easy to account for it. The souls of those who 
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engage in the service are elsewhere never so alive with 
those emotions which find expression in glad and sweet 
song. The Lord's Supper is thus a prophecy of heaven in 
the love and joy which fill the breast of the true partici- 
pant. Not only is it a pledge that the true believer shall 
enter in through the gates into the city ; it is a foregleam 
of its brightness, it is a foretaste of its bliss. 

From all this does it not follow that the Lord's table is a 
place of great blessing, one from which no living Chris- 
tian can willingly absent himself.? Those who stand with- 
out do not know the good from which they turn away. 

For approach to it is there not need of thoughtful and 
prayerful preparation } " Let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup." To 
find it a profitable service, one must *draw near with a 
quickened appetite ; to be fed and satisfied, he must come 
with sharpened hunger for the living bread. 

Then should it not be a festival of joy.? It is indeed 
a place for humble confessions, sacred vows, and adoring 
worship. But should not the prevailing thoughts be glad- 
some } There are Christians the daily outgoings of whose 
hearts are joyful ; who, as opportunity is given, are ever 
" speaking and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.' To such the sacramental 
day is the best of all. And the soul at times will find 

itself 

** Rapt into sweet communion, which transcends 

The imperfect utterance of prayer and praise." 
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Matthew xxvii, 42. 
*' He saved others y himself he cannot save?"* 

It is a remarkable fact that while Jesus was dying, this 
should have been the favorite mockery of all his enemies, 
that then and there, however unconsciously, they should 
have declared the necessity of the atonement. There are 
philosophers who puzzle over the question of the vicarious 
sacrifice, how this is possible. They object to any view of 
salvation which involves the substitution of the innocent 
for the guilty. But other philosophers, and, for the most 
part, the common people, discover no such objection. To 
these, it has seemed reasonable that, if men were to be 
saved from death, the Son of God must die. 

A converted Japanese was explaining the atonement. He 
ifsed this touching illustration. A woman was crossing 
the great plain. She carried a child on her back. When 
in the midst of the plain she looked suddenly behind her 
and saw that it was afire. She had but a moment to think. 
She laid down the child, desperately scooped with her hands 
a hole in the earth, with trembling haste laid the child in 
it, and covered it with her own body. There they found 
the two. The poor mother was dead, but the child was 
saved. ** So Jesus died for me," said the simple-hearted 
convert. " That I might live, he put his body between me 
and everlasting fire." 

When Dr. Bushnell, after telling one of his children that 
if he touched the plants in the conservatory, his own gera- 
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nium, as a penalty, should be put in the cellar, and, seeing 
the child disobey, put his own geranium, the largest and 
most beautiful of all, into the cellar instead, the boy under- 
stood the sacrifice of feelings thus made ; that if he was 
to be spared, and his father's word respected, his father 
iiust suffer. 

A wealthy young man, living in London, undertook to 
improve the condition of the poor of that vast city. For 
this purpose he visited them and gave away large sums. 
But within a short time he discovered that, if he was to do 
any permanent good, he must live among them. He did 
not hesitate. He took a lodging in the heart of the Seven 
Dials, the worst district of the city. There he toiled until 
he died. He was cut off in the beginning of his work ; but 
he succeeded. He had found the secret of his calling, — 
that if he would save, he must suffer. 

Wc need not enlarge upon this truth. It is well known. 
He who would save others, cannot at the same time save 
himself. A useful life is a sacrificing life. 

When wc carefully consider our Saviour, however, we pen 
ceivc that his vicarious office, in addition to what has now 
been illustrated, was something more. The story of the 
Japanese is in point to this extent : it shows how, by the 
death of one, another may be saved from death. The illus- 
tration of the London philanthropist brings out another 
point, — that by the example of virtue, in connection with 
self-sacrifice, men may, in a sense, be saved from sin itself 
But both and all illustrations fall short of explaining the 
atonement. In a peculiar sense in which it was true of no 
other being, even God the Father himself, was it true of 
Christ, that if he would save from sin, take away both the 
guilt and the love of it, he must suffer. 
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In considering the elements of his atonement, it is this 
great leading one which will hz mainly considered. If 
Jesus would save others, he could not save himself from 
shame ; the crown of thorns, the sceptre of reed, the scar- 
let robe, the spitting, the rods, the buffetings, the continual 
mockery, the exposure of the cross. He could not save 
himself the pain of crucifixion, — a death so cruel that even 
the brutal Roman abolished it as a civil penalty. When 
the passover lamb was placed upon the spit, it became a 
type of Jesus upon the altar. It was really sacrificed there. 
It presented a striking resemblance to a crucified man. 
The cross was the altar upon which Christ was offered up. 
He could not save himself from death, — this particular 
prophesied death, — if he would save sinners. 

But there was another element in his agony, one so dis- 
tinct from all others, and so distinguished in the Scripture 
narrative, that we are evidently called to regard it as that 
which interprets the scene upon Calvary. Jesus suffered 
the hiding of God's face, so that he cried out in his an- 
guish, "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.?" 
All that is contained in that mysterious cry we cannot tell. 
How the Son of God, coequal with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, could be capable of this particular suffering, we can- 
not explain. It is a mystery. But here is the key to the 
atonement. The shame, the death, had value to save, as 
they contained this idea, viz., the expression of God's feel- 
ings toward one taking the place of a sinner. We see^ my 
brethren, as Christ cries, "Eloi, eloi, lama sabachthani," 
how God looks upon your sin and mine ; for here he was 
treating the innocent as guilty, that he might treat the 
guilty as innocent. 

So, it tells us, the sinner deserved to have the face of 
27 
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God averted from hiniy would see it averted, unless he 
should repent, and, by faith, accept Christ as his Saviour. 
In the sense here seen, no created being can be in vica- 
rious sacrifice. Christ gave on the cross an expression of 
God's feeling toward sin which justified God in moving 
sinners, in view of it, to repent, and in forgiving them if 
they should repent. If he would do this he must suffer 
the shame, the death, and more than these, though ex- 
pressed in them, the hiding of God's face. 

The necessity of the atonement cannot, perhaps, be 
fully explained. We know that conscience accuses of guilt 
and warns of punishment, and that the atonement, and 
this alone, can pacify, without stupefying, conscience. We 
know that simple repentance, after punishment has been 
threatened, cannot meet the exigency of the sinner's case. 
If we are to be saved and the honor of God*s government, 
at the same time, maintained, an atonement of some kind 
must be provided. Without this atonement we are lost. 
This atonement Jesus made on the cross. 

The priests did not know what they said. Christ could 
only offer one availing prayer for them, looking forward to 
his own death. If he had come down from the cross, 
nothing could then have saved them from hell. So if 
Christ had saved himself, the soldiers would have had all 
hope cut off. No pious centurions then would have testi- 
fied of his divinity, believed in him and been saved. And 
the dying thief, — all his hope hung on the faithfulness of 
Jesus to death. He did not know it. He only saw Pilate's 
inscription, providentially put there, it may be, above the 
head of the M^n of sorrows, just for his dying eyes to rest 
upon, or his dying ears to hear, and to become his salva- 
tion as 'it moved him to cry, " When thou comest into thy 
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kingdom, remember me ! " This poor thief would have died 
and been eternally lost if Christ had heeded that mocking 
taunt, " Come down ! " 

That was an infatuated multitude, calling there at Cal- 
vary upon its Redeemer, in blasphemous prayer, to cut off 
at a stroke their one hope of salvation, just as he had 
reached the place of sacrifice, just as it was about to 
become possible for a sinner to be pardoned. If he should 
heed the prayer, now exhibit his divine power, and descend 
from the cross, all: was over for them ; and, with them, for 
the whole race. 

So, only as Christ spared not himself, could Pentecost 
come, and all that since has followed. The scene at the 
third hour on that great coming day depended on the 
scene at the thixd hour on this yet greater day, — the great- 
est of all time. If he had come down from the cross, Pen- 
tecost and all that has followed it of the triumphs of 
salvation would never have been seen, and all hope for 
man, then and there, would have forever perished. 

Christ was able to command the armies of heaven, able 
to put on and put off a human body at his pleasure, able 
to create and- to blot out worlds. He could care for his 
mother, make the royal promise to the thief, provide a 
salvation for the whole world. But he could not save him- 
self. He could not stay the arms which drove the nails, 
could not silence the mockers, could not descend from the 
cross. Ah, no, he could not ! Keep no watch, soldiers ! 
Have no fearg, ye priests ! You say truly, he would save, 
and so he must die. Oh, blessed be his holy name for this, 
that among the cannots of the Scripture this of all was 
one, — that he spared not himself, but gave himself unto 
death for us all I And thus we may be saved. 
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Let us imagine that Jesus had not yet died ; that we knew 
that we were to be saved, if at all, through him ; that we 
were convicted of guilt, and had come to him for relief Let 
us try to place ourselves in this position, one which, perhaps, 
no human being ever took. It may help to make the cruci- 
fixion more real ; its meaning more unspeakably precious 
to Christians, and moving to sinners. 

We have cast ourselves at Jesus' feet. He smiles, he 
speaks tenderly, he lifts us up. His words are full of com- 
passion. We love him. Such a being we never saw before. 
He lays his hands upon us, and removes some disease. We 
hunger, he feeds us. His devoted disciples, we follow him 
from village to village. Partly, we are drawn by his won- 
derful attraction, but yet more by the hope of deliverance 
from sin. We came to him for this, Whe^ will he fulfil 
his repeated promises and take our burden away.^ He 
speaks of a coming cross. Then, we shall be made free. 
We look forward, henceforth, to the cross. We do not rea- 
son how it can be, that our sin can be taken away by his 
. death. We simply trust his truthfulness. We have faith 
in him. So, wearily but hopefully, we follow him day after 
day, each new day looking to see the wished-for cross in the 
way. At length his end seems near. His enemies begin 
to close upon him. We notice that he grows peculiarly 
absorbed in himself and sad. A terrible question suggests 
itself " Is he dreading the cross } May the trial be too 
great for him } Will he endure to the end and die } " In 
Gethsemane he has an agonizing trial, extending over hours. 
What an oppressive suspense I feel ! The three disciples 
sleep. But one man watches there. Crushed by my bur- 
den, I cannot sleep. He seems to shrink. He prays to be 
delivered. Does he mean to give up now, having come so 
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far, and not take the burden of the world ? Within verj 
sight of the cross will he yield, abandon his promises^ 
and not deliver me after all? Leave me after all to 
bear my own sin forever? Hour after hour my soul is 
tortured with this question, till I almost lose pity for his 
anguish. 

The traitor comes as I watch. The face of Jesus is 
calm and confident Throughout the long trial which fol- 
lows he never shrinks. He is sentenced, and without a 
murmur he goes to Calvary. Hope and pity struggling for 
mastery within me, I follow him. It is a terrible thought, 
but I have an immeasurable interest to see this pure, gentle,, 
holy being die. He has been a wonderful friend to me ; 
but he must die. For I cannot bear my load, and he can, 
if he dies. I do not know how. I do not ask. It has been 
promised, I believe. With mingled anguish and expecta- 
tion, I see him laid upon the rough beams. This is the 
cross. The nails are driven one by one. He is on the 
cross. It is lifted and rudely dropped into the hole dug to 
receive it. He is crucified. His executioners leave him. 
But my torturing doubt pursues me still ! " Will he be 
faithful to me, though crucified ? Is there no danger ? Will 
he really take the burden of the world upon him ? " They 
mock him. They bid him come down. What if he should 
come down from the cross ? Will he endure to the end 
and save sinners when he might save himself; remember 
me, one humble man of billions ? I watch once more, as I 
watched last night in Gethsemane, hour by hour, in the 
darkness. I never take my eyes from his face. I hear the 
dripping of his blood, drop by drop. I hear the brief words 
he speaks, as, six times, his parched lips part, once only to 
say, " I thirst. " For hours there is no noticeable change. 
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But suddenly a great change takes place. He lifts a great 
cry, — " It is finished ! " It is his death-cry. 

my blessed Lord! Jesus Christ is dead upon the 
cross. 

But, glory to Him who so loved the .world that he sent 
his Son to this death, his promises are fulfilled ! My bur- 
den is gone ! . He has not proved false, has not forgotten 
me ! My sin is taken. I am free. Friends, this is one sin- 
ner's experience. 

1 remember the very hour and spot. Ah ! men may 
cherish their fancies concerning this divine mystery; 
may wholly confuse and reject the great salvation given 
us at Calvary, with their speculations and vain surmises. 
But who ever had his sin taken away, but at Calvary? 
Who ever found the Sin-bearer for his own soul, but upon 
the tree } 

One last word. Have you been to Jesus ? At the cross t 
Is your burden gone } Is it there } Do you know that it 
is there, — that Jesus has lifted it off, never to trouble you 
more } Can you say with Paul, and with millions of others 
inspired by him, whom Christ has saved from death, " God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ " ? 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS 

Luke xxiv, 32. 

^^And they said one to another^ Did not our hearts burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures f*"* 

The Emmaus disciples were not of the twelve. They 
belonged to that larger circle, scattered up and down the 
land, which had been drawn in different ways to Christ. 
One of these men was Cleopas ; the other is unnamed in 
the narrative, though he is commonly believed to have 
been Luke, the writer of this Gospel. The home of one or 
both was probably at Emmaus, about seven miles from the 
city, and thither, on the fir^t day of the week, the Resur- 
rection Sabbath, they were returning. 

You can see them, — two sad, dejected men, walking 
along the beautiful road running westward from Jerusalem. 
It had been an exciting week. One hope after another had 
been cut off by the betrayal and judgment, the death and 
burial, of their Lord ; and although a rumor of the empty 
tomb had reached them before leaving the city, they were 
turning homeward with the weight of a lost cause on their 
hearts. 

The Emmaus road has always been celebrated for its 
natural beauties. But Cleopas and his companion see 
nothing of them. If any proof were needed that nature 
alone is unable to satisfy the soul, it might be found in the 
picture of these two sad-faced men, walking through gar- 
dens of beauty, yet calling themselves, of all men, most 
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miserable. This world, at its loveliest, cannot make men 
happy who have heavenly longings unmet by heavenly 
hopes. 

They are so engrossed in conversation that they do not 
hear the footsteps of a third traveller approaching from be- 
hind. Their first knowledge of his presence is the question 
he asks, a question implying that he has overheard their 
talk and even noted their sadness. We can imagine the 
annoyance of this intrusion. They have a tender, sacred 
sorrow between them, and they shrink from sharing it with 
a chance acquaintance of the road. But imagine their some- 
thing more than annoyance to learn of his apparent igno- 
rance of recent events, — events that had wrapped Jerusalem 
in darkness at mid-day, and rent the veil of the temple 
from the top to the bottom. 

The contempt of Cleopas is scarcely disguised in his 
wondering inquiry, "Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem 
and hast not known the things which have come to pass 
there in these days ? " 

The stranger's apparent ignorance, however, supplies the 
very diversion their sorrow needs. For first one and then 
the other, and then both at once, pour the story into his 
ears. Something about this man. seems to compel their 
confidence. They do not cease until they have kept noth- 
back. They have even confessed to a stranger their own 
most secret hopes and disappointments. 

What greater comfort to burdened hearts than to supply 
them some vent for their stifled grief ! And it was doubt- 
less the tender mercy of their disguised Lord, thus to draw 
out the story only to relieve them of its burden. 

All this time " their eyes were holden that they should 
not know him." But now the Master suddenly throws o£E 
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one fold of his disguise. The humble traveller, just now 
professing his ignorance, is transformed into a teacher 
speaking with boldness and authority. 

It may be asked, Why should not our Lord have de- 
clared himself at once to these burdened friends? Why 
not with one word have assured them, as he did faithful 
Mary in the garden ? The answer is suggestive. The 
forty days between our Lord's rising and ascension are 
the most critical days of Christianity. In them the stu- 
pendous miracle of the Resurrection was to be established, 
not by one appearance, but by many ; not by evidence of 
one kind, but of all kinds. Each fresh proof of the fact 
was to be a separate link in a chain of proofs, on which 
ages to come might hang their faith. The particular link 
to be wrought and welded on the road to Emmaus was 
the complete identity of the slain Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Messiah of Moses and Daniel, of David, Isaiah, and 
Malachi, 

Had he too soon revealed his personality to these 
oppressed disciples, they would have been unfitted, by 
their great joy, to receive this lesson and to witness its 
truth. But now they take it in eagerly. Their ears 
thirst for knowledge. They follow with wonder the strong, 
living cords, which this teacher shows them, running like 
nerves of one body from the Old Testament to the New, 
and from the New to the Old. 

He begins with rebuke, '* O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken ! " None of that 
nameless contempt which we have associated with this 
word *'fool" belongs to it here. The fool in our Lord's 
mind was the unreasoning, inconsiderate disciple. They 
had heard and read the prophets often, and they had known 
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their Master well, but their dull hearts had been too slow to 
discover that the former were only the heralds of the latter, 
that the gospel was only prophecy fulfilled. 

Following this reproachful opening, the still disguised 
Master puts a question which is itself the answer of many 
doubts : " Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and (so) to have entered into glory ? " 

The sadness of the disciples, remember, was this, — that 
the death of their leader seemed to them like a disaster 
precipitated by the hatred and violence of men. The point 
of the question was to show them that it had been no dis- 
aster at all, but the far-reaching purpose of Jehovah, and 
therefore the holy obligation of his Son to bear. He had 
been neither surprised nor overwhelmed. He had laid 
down his own life. No man had taken it from him. He 
ought to have suffered thus, because it was so written he 
should, and the word of God cannot be broken. 

This may have been their first view of the higher mean- 
ings of the crucifixion-. What a balm ♦to their hearts to 
discern in the cross, not the gibbet of shame and suffering 
they had hitherto regarded it, but the throne of triumph 
and glory which it truly was ! 

From this point, the'strange Teacher enters upon a more 
formal discourse. We can never cease to regret that we 
know only its theme and general drift. "Beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself" Wonderful ser- 
mon ! matchless Teacher ! and blessed the ears that heard ! 
Can we follow this discourse } We know, at least, where 
it began. It began with Moses. It was he who had writ- 
ten, " The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's 
head.*' That ancient prophecy was just receiving its ful- 
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filment. Through Moses, too, he showed them Abraham, 
toiling up Mount Moriah with his living sacrifice. They 
understood now, and that covenant promise of Jehovah, 
" In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed," 
they began at last consciously to share. It was Moses, also, 
who had preserved the dying words of old Jacob to his son 
Judah, foreshadowing, at that distant time, the Saviour's very 
line ; and it was Moses again who brought from the mount 
the image of that mysterious Prophet who was to come, 
and whom all men were to serve. 

Doubtless this strange Teacher on the Emmaus road 
came down from the writings of Moses to the writer him- 
self. There were striking analogies between the man of 
God in the Old Testament and the Son of God in the New. 
Both were emancipators, — the one of a people, the othe- of 
a race. Both were tempted at the opening of their career 
by the god of this world, and both resisted. Each had pre- 
ferred shame with the people of God to the pleasures of 
sin for a season. The earthly trials of Moses are a type of 
those of our Lord. Both were a struggle to save a proud 
and gainsaying people. The climax of one history is flam- 
ing, smoking Sinai ; that of the other, bleeding, darkening 
Calvary. 

Were ever disciples before so favored } They had stood 
all their lives outside the majestic temple of the Old Tes- 
tament, admiring its grand proportions. But now, led by 
the hand of its Architect, they were ushered into its cen- 
tral glories. 

Although the great Teacher began with Moses, he did 
not end there. Through all the prophets he traced the 
silver cord of his own descent. Among the Psalms of 
David he must have tarried, with special delight to his 
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hearers. The resurrection was no longer a dream, as they 
heard quoted and applied such words as these, " Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy holy 
One to see corruption." Why, on the previous Friday, 
standing near the cross, had they not remembered these 
prophetic sentences, " They part my garments among them 
and cast lots upon my vesture " } 

But if the Psalms were rich in Messianic truth, what 
must have Isaiah seemed to them, as their inspired Teacher 
led them on through those grandly prophetic chapters-? 
" For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder, and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." As he held up 
before them that fifty-third chapter, what else could they 
see in it but a portrait of their lamented Master.? ** He is 
despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him. . . . He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth." 

It was doubtless a long sermon, but who would have 
shortened it.? For miles, as they journeyed, the new, 
strange, comforting message flowed on. The two disciples 
forgot their fatigue and their despair. The road had never 
seemed so short before. The unwelcome stranger had 
grown into a needed friend. They could have done with- 
out him at first, now they will not let him go. 

When they drew hear to the village " he made as if he 
would have gone farther," but they detained him with 
urgent invitations, "Abide with us." On a former occa- 
sion, walking on the stormy lake, he made as though he 
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would pass the sinking ship which held his disciples. AH 
the meaning of our Lord in such devices we may rtot 
know, but it has been happily suggested that in both these 
instances his seeming to pass by called out the earnest cry 
of his disciples that he would tarry with them. May it 
not be that the Lord so loves to hear the cry of our need 
that he sometimes forces the occasion that shall call it out ? 

So these three sat down together to the evening meal. 
Assuming an authority which the two disciples were slow 
to dispute, the stranger takes the head of the table, and be- 
gins to bless and break the bread. We cannot be sure how 
it happened, whether by something in his manner, or by 
some word of blessing he used, or by the revealed scars in 
his opened hands, or whether by that electric leap of thought 
which sometimes f|jses two kindred minds as in a flash, — 
however it happened, their eyes were opened. They knew 
their guest. Entertaining a stranger, they had entertained 
the Lord of angels unawares. And while they sat in dumb 
astonishment, oi^reached out their hands as Mary had done, 
to detain him, he vanished out of their sight. 

Such was the sacred drama of the Emmaus road, and 
from the whole story we may instruct and comfort our- 
selves in several ways : 

I. It is good for disciples to be together. 

Every appearance of the Lord immediately after his 
resurrection, save one, was made to disciples in groups. 
It was when they assembled together or walked by the 
way in company, cheering one another with sacred mem- 
ories, or passing from lip to lip the name of their Master, 
then it was he drew near to stand in their midst and 
breathe his welcome blessing. 

What a plea is here for the prayer-meeting ! The closet 
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is the secret place which no Christian can neglect and live, 
but the prayer-meeting is scarcely less vital to remember. 
Poor is the disciple who has not some sanctuary like the 
** upper room " in Jerusalem, where he goes for sympathy 
and finds something better, — the benediction of his Lord, 
" Peace be unto thee ! " And poorer still, if on the home- 
ward way, in earnest converse with some fellow-discipL , 
his heart within him has never burned with the conscious 
presence of the Master ! 

2. The Lord may be much nearer to doubting disciples 
than they dream. There is a doubt which springs from 
bitter, stubborn hatred, and there is a darkness that will 
not see. Such doubt and darkness might travel many 
times from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and have no heavenly 
company. But the honest doubts of a loving heart, like 
that of Cleopas and his friend, must excite the Master's 
pity more than his censure. From such troubled ones, we 
may believe, he is never far away. 

Are you willing to believe } Are you l§nging for light, 
but still held by a strange spell from seeing } Do you 
mourn that you cannot find your Lord } Then he may 
be very near you. And though your eyes are holden 
for a while, yet if your longings be true and steadfast, 
in some sudden, glorious way he will reveal himself, and 
your doubts will flee, as mists roll up the mountains before 
the sun. 

3. The source of much modern doubt about Christ is 
ignorance of the Scriptures as a whole. 

The real cure of doubt, therefore, lies in a more compre- 
hensive study of the word of God, and the only study that 
can be a perfect cure is that which shall " begin with 
Moses," and end with the Apocalypse. 
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The faith of the disciples at the time of their Lord's 
death was only a New Testament faith. This is why its 
root was shallow and its life short The faith of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, on the other hand, was purely an Old Tes- 
tament faith ; hence its formalism and intolerance. The 
perfect faith is that which Jesus taught on the road to 
Emmaus, — a faith which sees in the Old Testament a 
figure and type of the New, and in the New the end and 
fulfilment of the Old. Such a faith finds its Lord in every 
book of the Bible ; not less in the Psalms than in the 
Epistles ; not less in the Prophecies than the Gospels ; not 
less in the Law and Chronicles than in the Acts and Reve- 
lation. Jesus is the golden thread running in and out 
among all the parts, and making what seem like scattered 
members one organic whole. 

Very foolish, then, is the logic and very vain the coun- 
sel of those who bid us leave the Old Scriptures behind 
and advance with the New. As easily might a ship sail, 
detached from its keel, or a tree grow cut off from its roots. 
No ! the word of God is a unit. It cannot be thus broken. 
We may give up Jesus Christ and become infidels ; we may 
doubt the resurrection and surrender our hopes of future 
good ; but while we profess the slightest faith in the risen 
Son of God, we cannot forget how much it means that al- 
most his first act after leaving the grave was to begin " at 
Moses and all the prophets, and to expound unto men in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning himself." ' 
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Luke xxiv, 44-53. 
^^ And he said unto them, these are the words J^ etc. 

Last words are often specially memorable. They are 
so, for instance, when they touch the deeper chords of 
Christian experience like Baxter's, " I have pain, — there is 
• no arguing against sense, — but I have peace! I have 
peace ! " Or when they are the outgrowth of the former 
life, or hinge upon some marked event therein, like Cran- 
mer's as he hurried to thrust his offending hand among the 
blazing fagots, "Thou unworthy hand shall first burn; I 
will be revenged of thee for subscribing for fear of death 
to that damned scroll ! " Or when they are prophetic, like 
those of Huss to a poor bigot who hurled a burning 
brand at his head, " O holy simplicity, God send thee better 
light ! You roast the goose [which the word Huss means 
in Bohemian] now, but after me shall come a swan \i, c, 
Luther], and he shall escape your fire." And Latimer's, 
" We shall light such a candle by God's grace, in England, 
this day, as I trust shall never be put out agam." 

But our Lord's last words have an interest of another 
sort. They complete and crown a revelation. They con- 
cern no one people, but the whole humanity. They reach 
back into all the past, they look forward iiito all the future. 
They are spoken at once from this side and from beyond 
the grave. They signalize the end of a long development; 
they mark the beginning of another, whose final outcome 
shall be the stature of a perfect man, and the New Jeru- 
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salem come down from Grod out of heaven. They portray 
the Saviour of men in an attitude and a character worthy 
of Him who stood at Lazarus's grave in sympathetic tears, 
and of Him who answered the Roman governors question, 
" Art thou a king, then ? " with the pregnant words, *' Thou 
sayest that I am — a king ! " 

It is not needful to suppose that all the words contained 
in the last ten verses of Luke's Gospel were spoken by 
our Lord at any one interview with the disciples. The 
four evangelists agree that they were among his conclud- 
ing words, uttered just before his ascension, and that is 
enough. If they lack an outward, chronological connec- 
tion, an inward, logical, and spiritual one is at least not 
wanting. 

The order of thought is essentially as follows: (i.) 
Christ's life, death, resurrection, and future kingdom had 
been plainly foreshadowed in the Old Testament, and all 
but the first in his own frequent prophetic words. (2.) 
Those whose understanding had been opened would see 
it. (3.) The hitherto undisturbed fulfilment of prophecy 
and development of the divine plan were from this time to 
go on to a higher stage, in that repentance and remission of 
sins were now to be preached in his name to ail nations. 
(4.) The preaching was to be done by witnesses. (5.) 
In the power of the Holy Ghost. (6.) For which they 
were to wait till it came. (7.) Christ's own attitude with 
respect to the whole grand movement would be that of a 
loving, sleepless, effective interest and watchfulness. (8.) 
Hence the sublime commission was to be entered upon 
and executed to the end with abounding joy and thankful- 
ness. 

Heathenism, too, had its hope of a Golden Age. It had 

23 
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inspired to utterances almost prophetic a Hesiod, an Ovid, 
and a Virgil. But Israel had something more, — "a sure 
word of prophecy," a closely connected series of predic- 
tions and promises, mysteriously interwoven with a typical 
history, stretching through forty hundred years, and culmi- 
nating in a person of superhuman majesty and glory. Our 
Lord doubtless meant to include the entire Old Testament, 
when he spoke of " Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms," 
as containing references to himself This was the common 
formula, already in use before the days of the Son of 
Sirach, for designating the Hebrew Scriptures in their com- 
pleteness. 

The. promised seed of Genesis was, therefore, but the 
gospel in its beginning, the germ that fruited in Bethlehem. 
It was the day of Christ that Abraham saw and was glad. 
Jacob, uttered more than he khew when he spoke of Shiloh 
and the gathering of the people unto him ; and Balaam 
in his "star" and "sceptre," and Moses in that "other 
prophet," and David in the Anointed One, who should 
have the heathen for his inheritance. The great promise, 
in fact, overstepped no single century, grew ever clearer 
and grander, more minute and more convincing. And 
the interim between the Old Testament and the New was 
really but a pause of expectation. John the Baptist stood 
close by Malachi, while pointing to the Lamb of God that 
should take away the sins of the world ; and Jesus, read- 
ing from a still older prophet, of Him who should heal the 
broken-hearted, preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, closes the book to say, 
"This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears." 

Now all this was meant to have a worth •for us, — the 
worth of something that goes back to the beginning, and 
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that therefore, as we may confidently hope, will go on to 
the end ; the worth of fulfilled prophecy with respect to 
that which yet remains to be fulfilled ; of a foundation deep 
and broad and immovable for a superstructure, into which 
we are asked to build our all. 

The spiritually blind could not indeed be expected to see 
these finer connections of history. David himself, who was 
a poet by nature, must nevertheless pray, "Open thou 
mine eyes that I may see wonderful things out of thy law." 
They who had been inseparable companions of Jesus 
throughout his public ministry, and who were ready to 
acknowledge to him, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God," did not at all realize how completely the type 
and antitype corresponded in lowliness and pain, as well 
as in greatness and glory, how true was Isaiah's picture of 
the suffering Lamb, as well as David's of the reigning 
king,-— until their understandings were opened. Justin 
Martyr's new Christian teacher told him, as he came from 
his vain search for the true philosophy in the schools of 
Pythagoras and Plato, to pray before all things that the 
gates of light might be opened to him ; that the truths of 
revelation were not to be comprehended by the eye of man, 
unless God and his Christ gave him understanding. Fol- 
lowing this advice, Justin adds, " Immediately a fire was 
kindled in my soul and I was possessed with a love for the 
prophets and those who are Christ's friends." Ah ! from 
the gates of light which prayer opens, it is no longer hard 
to see that the prophets and those who are Christ's friends 
really form but one company. And it is much to see. It 
is to see that the magnetic finger of prophecy, which had 
pointed straight on through storms and sunshine for four 
thousand years till Christ was crucified, must continue to 
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point Straight on the unvarying course till the same Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth is crowned. 

And now a new stage of service and achievement was 
to be entered upon. Repentance and remission of sins 
were to be preached in Jesus' name to all nations. Repent- 
ance, of course ; John the Baptist had preached that, and 
every shaggy prophet of the Lord from Moses to Malachi, 
and God's thunder as well, and the earth sown thick with 
graves. But here is something else, — not only repentance, 
but remission^ forgiveness. It was something that the 
blood of bulls and goats could not effect, nor Plato's philos- 
ophy, nor Aristotle's logic, nor Epicurean indifference, noi 
sorrowing tears, even those of a Mary Magdalene ; but only 
the hand that was nailed to the cross. It was to be preached, 
not mediated by a priest, not doled out at the confessional, 
not sold as an indulgence, not kept as an esoteric dogma foi 
the initiated few, but freely proclaimed to every heavy 
hearted son and daughter of Adam The rugged Pales- 
tine, Israel in its desolation, had been the sole receptacle 
of the precious germ. The fruit was for the healing of 
the nations, — all of them. In the classic tongue of Peri- 
cles, along the military roads of Rome, thefe was never 
heard a more delightful message. Repentance and rcmis- 
sion of sins ! Not simply repentance, — the sorrow^ the 
tears, the smiting on the breast, the going back the weary 
* way to the Father,' but also, in Jesus Christ's name, the 
unmistakable welcome, the rapt embrace, the unspeak- 
able sense of being at home and of being at rest. 

And witnesses were to make this proclamation. It was 
no merely apostolic circle that was addressed in the words, 
"Ye are witnesses of these things." Those were meant 
who were able to say, " I have repented and found forgive- 
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ness," " I know whom I have believed." In fact, any 
other kind of preachers of this truth to men, made as we 
are made, were worse than useless. Here was the secret 
of PauFs success. He witnessed not only to a fact, but to 
an experience. His appeals began with a narrative of what 
happened to himself on his way to Damascus, He was a 
changed man, even to his name. His past life survived 
only as a restless, painful memory. It was as though a 
mountain .barrier had been suddenly interposed between 
him and that which he had been. Somewhere amidst 
those mountain solitudes, God had buried the Saul that 
was, as he had buried Moses. Somewhere in its hidden 
clefts, Paul had been born, the new man in Christ Jesus. 
On these mysterious heights the sun never set. This was 
his steady beacon as he sped across the continental waste. 
And that which in every age makes Pauline preachers is a 
Pauline experience. His Christianity was the source of 
his power ; not a different Christianity from that of a 
great many other preachers, but more, in breadth, length, 
depth, height, — more of it. 

And hence the preaching was to be in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. It was, in fact, this alone which could work 
the marvels of Pentecost, whether in preachers or hearers. 
The Saviour had distinctly announced that it was he who 
should convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. The soul must listen when addressed in the 
mystic language of the soul. In the brightness of the 
spirit's presence, the dim records of memory stand re- 
vealed again like that which is written in invisible ink 
under the influence of the flame. And he should not only 
show the world its sins, but sin. How much more to be 
dreaded than simple disobedience is a spirit of disobedi- 
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ence ! How much more fearful than to have sinned it is 
to be a sinner, to have a nature that is radically per\'^erted 
and perverse ! 

But he should convince the world of righteousness, too, 
point out the remedy as well as the disease, take of the 
things of Christ and show them unto men. The apostles 
could describe the Master, tell how he looked, what he 
said, and what he did, but the Holy Ghost alone could 
make him really live again as he was, and is, and is to be, — 
the one mighty Shepherd and Bishop of lost souls. And 
he who should convince the world of sin and show Christ* 
would -at the same time, even thereby, work a righteous 
judgment in the soul, a new idea of the scope and mean- 
ing of life and of lives ; a true valuation of the hollowness 
and shams of the world; what it certainly is to be a 
Christian in Christ, and then, by startling contrast, what 
it is to be not a Christian, anything or everything else, but 
not really that ; what it is to be united to the Lord Jesus 
in faith and hope and love, stronger than death, and the 
fearful, far-down opposite of this. Such was to be the work 
of the Holy Ghost. When he came, the fire and the ham- 
mer would come ; the sword would come which pierces to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit ; that which brought 
the jailer at Philippi to his knees ; the power of God and 
the wisdom of God to salvation would come. 

It is not strange, therefore, that we find among the 
precious last words of our Lord the injunction to wait for 
this power from on high. The period between the ascen- 
sion and Pentecost is by no means the least important or 
least instructive in th'e history of Christianity. The gird- 
ing is not the race, but is a necessary preliminary to a 
successful one. John the Baptist was in the wilderness 
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"till the day of his showing unto Israel.'* A period of 
unwritten history precedes PauVs ministry, like that of his 
Master The Saxon Alfred went forth, like the Hebrew 
David, from a shepherd's hut, from communion with the 
stars and the God who rules above them, to be the deliv- 
erer of his country. The school of waiting, of wrestling; 
prayer, and self discipline, — what hero of the gospel has 
not won his first and often severest battles there? Had 
there been no waiting, no first chapter of the Acts, there 
would have been no second chapter, no illumined history, 
no running messengers with glad tidings from that day to 
this. The experiment has been tried. Men have gone 
forth in Christ's name, straight from the facts, indeed, but 
endued with no might of the Spirit to apostolic work. It 
is needless to say that they have had no apostolic success. 
The demons of opposition succumb to no mere sons of 
Sceva. How often the experience of the disciples at one 
time in the absence of their Lord has been repeated. — 
they labor without result ! They must ask in disappoint- 
ment, secret or open, " Why could we not cast him out ? " 

Mark, too, the present attitude of that Lord toward every 
disciple, and all that such disciple does for him. The Holy 
Spirit does not supplant him, the first Teacher: he brings 
him nearer. He is no longer One without them. Not even 
the breadth of Lake Gennesaret separates them now from 
his loving heart. He has become a presence of unfailing 
spiritual grace and power within them forever. 

Could there be a setting more fit for the last words of 
Jesus than the touching scene that concrudes his life? 
Out as far as Bethany, along the well-known road, he led 
the little company. He •spoke the words we have been 
considering. " He lifted up his hands and blessed them. 
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And it came to pass while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven." His first words to 
the assembled disciples after his resurrection had been a 
benediction. In their last view of him, he was in the same 
touching attitude, — his nail-scarred hands stretched out, 
his lips moving in loving benisons. 

Why should they not have returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy ? During the long yesterday of the old economy, 
in the brief to-day of personal intercourse, Jesus Christ had 
proved himself the same ; so he must remain in the great 
future of the forever! True, a mighty work confronted 
them, but it was no drudgery. It was their privilege to go 
forth to it cheerily, in fraternal bands, lightening their labor 
with sweetest intercourse and merrily shouting the harvest 
home. How much better if singers had always gone before 
God's ark and singers after, as in David's time. Wings are 
more helpful than spurs to them that would get onward. 
" The joy of the Lord is our strength." God " inhabits the 
praises of Israel." And in his presence is fulness of joy, 
whether here or there. Luther could never have been the 
leader of the Reformation, if he had not been a singer of 
God's praises. " Come," said he at one time to his friend 
Melancthon, — **come, let us sing the Forty-sixth Psalm, and 
then let earth and hell do their worst." We are marching 
towards Christ's coming, not from it. The precious his- 
tory has become a beaming hope. We must make room 
for the singers ; they are going to multiply. That will be 
the day of great successes, when we really believe that it 
is our Father's good pleasure to give us the kingdom. It 
was Judah, a name which means praise; that led Israel 
under the fiery pillar into the prcfmised land. 

Better than splendid churches, for architecture is but 
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"frozen music" ; better than splendid preaching, for that is 
" but the music of one voice " ; far better than a handful of 
singers, however excellent, in the church choir ; better than 
all to bring the gospel to lost men, to reach, move, draw 
them, would be a singing church, — a Jerusalem filled with 
the songs and thanksgivings of a jubilant discipleship, 
whose faces are turned toward the ruddy east of Jesu§' 
reappearing in the glory of his Father and of the holy 
angels. 
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